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CHAP.  IX. 

•'On  ihefruitfulnefs  of  Afarrlageu 

It  wojjld  be  extremely  defirable  to  be  abld  to 
deduce  from  the  rate  of  increafe,  the  adual  po- 
pulation, and  the  rcgifters  of  births,  deaths,  and 
.  marriages,  in  different  CQuntries,  the  real  pro- 
lificknefs  of  marriages,  q^nd  the  true  proportion 
jof  the  born  which  liyes  to  marry.     Perhaps  the 
,  problem  may  not  be  capable  of  an  accurate  fo- 
.lutioo,  but, we  fhall  make  fome  approximation 
..towards  it,  and  be:  able  to  account  for  fome  of 
the.  difficulties  which  appear  in  many  regifters, 
.if  we. attend  to  the  foUawihg  confiderations^ 

It  fliould  be  premifed  however,  that  in  the 
legifters  of  moft  countries  there  is  fome  reafpij 
to.beJieve,  that  the.i)miffions  in  the  births  and 
deaths  are  gjcater.  than  in  the  marriages ;  and 
.xonUbquently,  that  the  proportion  of  marriages  is 
almoft  always  given  too  great.  In  the  enume* 
YOL,  ii*  B  ration 
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ration  which  lately  took  place  in  this  country, 
while  it  is  fuppcrfed  with  reafbn,  that  the  regif- 
try  of  marriages  is  nearly  correal,  it  is  known 
with  certainty,  that  there  are  very  great  omif- 
fions  in  the  births  and  deaths  ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  fimilar  omiffions,  though  not  perhaps  to 
the  fame  extent,  prevail  in  other  countrifes. 

To  form  a  judgment  of  the  prolificknefs  of 
marriages,  taken  as  they  occur,  including  fecond 
and  third  marriages,  let  us  cut  off  a  certain  pe- 
riod of  the  regifters  of  any  country,  30  years  for 
*  inftance,  and  inquire  what  is  the  number  of 
births  which  have  been  produced  by  all  the 
marriages  included  in  the  period  cut  off.  It  is 
evident,  that  with  the  marriages  at  the  beginning 
of  the  period  will  be  arranged  a  number  of  births 
proceeding  from  marriages  not  included  in  the 
period ;  and  at  the  end,  a  number  o^  births 
produced  by  the  marriages  included  in  the  pe- 
riod, will  be  found  arranged  with  the  marriages 
of  a  fucceeding  period.  Now  if  we  could  fub- 
tradl  the  former  number,  and  add  the  latter,  we 
Ihould  obtain  exadty  all  the  births  produced  by 
the  marriages  of  the  period,  and  of  courfe  the 
real  prolificknefs  of  thofe  marriages.  If  the  po- 
pulation be  ftationary,  the  number  of  births  t6 
be  added  would  exactly  equal  the  number  to  be 
fubtrafted,  and  the  proportion  of  births  to  mar- 
riages. 
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riagcs,  as  found  in  the  fegiftcfs,  would  exadly 
ireprefent  the  real  prolificknefs  of  marriages* 
But  if  the  population  be  either  increafitig  ot 
decreafing,  the  number  to  be  added  would  never 
be  equal  to  the  number  to  be  liibtradled;  and  the 
proportion  of  births  to  martiage^  in  the  rcgifters 
would  never  truly  reprefent  the  prolificknefs  of 
marriages.  In  an  increafing  population  the 
number  to  be  added  would  eyidently  be  greatet 
than  the  number  to  be  fubtrafted,  and  of  courfe 
the  proportion  of  births  to  marriages,  as  found 
in  the  regifters,  would  always  be  too'  fmall  to 
reprefent  the  true  prolifickiiefs  of  marriages* 
And  the  contrary  efFed  would  take  place  in  a 
decreafing  population.  The  queftion  therefore 
is,  what  we  are  to  add  and  what  to  fubtraA^ 
when  the  births  and  deaths  are  not  equal. 

The  average  proportion  of  births  to  marri- 
ages in  Europe  is  about  4  to  i.  Let  us  fup- 
pofe  for  the  fake  of  illuftration,  that  each 
marriage  yields  four  children,  one  every  other 
y<;ar*.  In  this  cafe  it  is  evident,  that  where- 
cver*  you  begin  your  period  in  the  regifters,  the 
marriages  of  the  preceding  eight  years  will  only 
have   produced  half  of  their  births,    and  the 

« In  the  flatiftical  account  of  Scotland  it  is  faid,  that  the 
average  diftance  between  the  children  of  tbe  lame  family  has 
bccA  calculated  to  be, about  two  years. 

»  Z  other 
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othgr  half  wiU  be  arranged  with  the  marriage* 
included  in  the  period,  and  ought  to  be  fub^ 
traded  from  them.     In  the  fame  maimer,  the 
marriages  of  the  lafl:  eight  years  of  the  period  will 
only  have  produced  half  of  their  births,  and  the 
other  half  ought  to  be  added.     But  half  of  the 
births  of  any  eight  years  may  be  confuicred  ai^ 
nearly  equal  to  all  the  births  of  the  lucceeding 
5f  years.  In  inftances  of  the  moft  rapid  increafe 
it  will  rather,  exceed  the  births,  of  the  next  ^^ 
years,  and  in  cafes  of  flow  increafe  approach  to* 
wards  the  births  of  the  next  4  years-  The  meaa 
therefore  may  be  taken  at3|:  years*.  Gonfequently 
if  we  fubtr^d  the  births  of  the  firft  3^  years.-  o^ 
the  period,  and  add  the  births  of  the  3!  years 
fubfequent  to  the  period,  wcfball  have  a  number 
of  births  nearly  equal  to  the.  bdrths  produced  by^^ 
all  the  marriages  included  in  the  period^  and  of 
courfe  the  prolificknefs  of  thefe  marriages.    But 
if  the  populatioa  of  a.  country  be  increafing  re- 
gularly, and  the  births,  deaths,  and  marriages 
continue  always  to,  bear  the  iame  proportiaq  to 
each  other,  and  to  th6  whole  population,,  it  is 
evident  that  all  the  births  of  any  period  will 
bear  the.  fame  proportioft  to  all  the  births  of 
any  other  ppriod  of  the.  fame  extent,  taken- a 

*  Aacordingto  the  rate  of  increafe  which  is  now  taking  place 
in  ^n^gland,  the  period  by  calculation  would  be  about  3I  years. 

certain 
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certain  niimber  of  years  later,  as  the  births  of 
any  fingle  year  to  the  births  of  a  finglc  year 
taken  the  fame  number  of  years  latter  ;  and  the 
fame  will  be  true  with  regard  to  the  marriages. 
And  confequently  to  eftimate  the  proKfickncfe 
of  marriages  we  havee>nly  to  compare  the  mar- 
riages of  the  prefent  or  any  other  yfear  with  th^ 
births  of  a  fubffeqoent  year  taken  3!  years  later. 
We  have  fuppofed  in  the  prefent  inftancc, 
that  each  marriage  yields  four  births ;  \mt  the 
average  proportion  of  births  to  marriages  in 
Europe  is  4  to  i,  and  as  the  population  of  Eu- 
rope is  knoTrn  to  be  inercafing  at  prefent,  th^ 
prolificknefs  of  marriages  niuft  be  greater  than 
4.  If  allowing  for  this  circumftance  we 
take  the  diftance  of  4  years  inftead  of  3f  years, 
we  ihall  probably  be  not  far  from  the  truth. 
And  though  undoubtedly  the  period  will 
differ  in  different  countries^  yet  it  will  not 
differ  fo  much  as  we  might  at  firfl:  imagine ; 
bccaufe  in  countries  where  the  marriages  are 
more  prolific,  the  bifths  generally  follow  at 
fhorter  intervals,  and  where  thejj^  are  l6fs  prolific 
at  longer  intervals ;  and  with  different  degrees 
of  prolificknefs,  the  len^h  of  the  period  might 
ftill  remain  the  fame  *.  It 

■  In  places  where  there  are  many  exports  and  imports  of 
people,  the  calculations  will  of  courfe  be  difturbed.  In  towns^ 
particularly,  where  there  is  a  frequent  change  of  inhabitants, 

B  3  and 
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It  will  follow  from  thefe  obfervations,  that 
the  more  rapid  is  the  increafe  of  population,  the 
more  will  the  real  prolificknefs  of  marriages  ex- 
ceed the  proportion  of  births  to  marriages  in  the 
regifters. 

'  The  rule -which  has  been  here  laid  down,  at- 
tempts to  eftimate  the  .prolificknefs  of  marriages 
taken  as  they  occur,  but  this  prolificknefs  ihould 
be  carefully  diftinguiflied  from  the  prolifickncfe 
of  firft  marriages  and  of  married  women,  and 
ftill  more  from  the  natural  prolificknefs  of  wo- 
men in  general,  taken  at  the  moft  favourable  age. 
It  is  probable  that  the  natural  prolificknefs  of 
'women  is  nearly  the  fame  in  moft  parts  of  the 
world;  but  the  prolificknefs  of  marriages  is  liable 
to  be  afFefted  by  a  variety  of  circumftances  pe-* 
culiar  to  each  country ;  and  particularly  by  the 
number  of  late  marriages.  •  In  all  countries  the 
fecond  and  third  marriages  alone  form  a  moft 
important  confideration,  and  materially  influence 
the  average  proportions.  According  to  SuflTmilch, 
in  all  Pomerania,  from  1748  to  1756  both  in-* 
eluded,  the  njjmber  of  perfons  who  married 
.were  56,956,  and  of  thefe  1,0,586  were  widows 
and  widowers*.      According,  to   Bufching    in 

and  where  it  fo  ^ften  happens  that  the  marriages  tof  the  people 

in  the  neighbouring  country  are  celebrated,  the  inferences  from 

the  proportion  of  births  to  marriages  are  not  to  be  depended  on* 

*  (Jottjiche  Oidnung,  vol.  i.  tables,  p.  98. 
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Pruffia  and  Silelia  for  the  year  1781,  out  of. 
-29,308  perfons  who  married,  4,841  were  wi-. 
dows  and  widowers*,  and  confequently  the  pro- 
portion of  marriages  will  be  given  full  one  fixth 
too  much.  In  cftimating  the  prolificknefs  of  mar- 
ried women  the  number  of  illegitimate  births** 
would  tend,  though  in  a  very  flight  degree,  to 
counterbalance  the  overplus  of  marriages;  and 
as  it  is  found  that  the  number  of  widowers  who 
marry  again  is  greater  than  the  number  of  wi- 
dows, the  whole  c£  the  correftion  fliould  not 
on  this  account  be  applied ;  but  in  cftiftiating 
the  proportion  of  the  born  which  lives  to  marry 
from  a  companion  of  the  marriages  and  deaths, 
which  is  what  we  arc  now  about  to  proceed  to, 
the  whole  of  this  corredion  is  always  necelTary. 

To  find  the  proportion  of  the  bom  which 
lives  to  marry,  wc  muft  firfl:  fdbtraft  one  fixth 
from  the  marriages,  and  then  compare  the  mar- 
riages of  any  year  fo  corredled,  with  the  deaths 
in  the  regifters  at  fuch  a  diftancc  from  them,  as 
is  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  average 
age  of  marriage  and  the  average  age  of  death. 

Thus,  for  example,  if  the  proportion  of  mar- 
riages to  deaths  were  as  i  to  3,  then  fubtrad- 

■  SufTmilchy  vol.  iii.  tables,  p.  95. 
^  In  Fxance  before  the  revolutitMi  the  proportion  of  illegi- 
timate births  was  ^  of  the  whole  nuinbei  •     Probably  it  is 
lefs  in  this  country^ 
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ing  6tte  fiith  from  the  marriages  fhis  proportion; 
■would  be  as  5  to  j8,  and  the  number  of  perfon* 
marrying  annually  the  firft  time  would  be  to 
tlie  number  of  annual  dbaths  as  lo  to  i8.  Sup- 
poiing  in  this  cafe  the  mean  age  of  death  to  be- 
ten  years  later  than  the  mean. age  of  marriage,, 
ift  which  t'cn  years  the  deaths  would  increafe  7, 
theft:  the  number  of  perfons  marrying  annually 
1^  fii^  time,  compared  with  the  nunabcr  of  an*, 
nud  deathk,  at  the  diftance  of  the  difference  be* 
tween  the  age  of  marriage  and  the  age  of  deaths 
%6uldbe  as  lo  to'i^o  ;  from  which  it  would  fol* 
low  that  exa<Sly  half  of  the  born  lived  to  marry.. 

The  grouiids  of  this  rule  will  appear  from  the 
following  dbfervations  on  regiftcrs  in  general. 

In  a  country  in  which  the  population  is  fla* 
tionary,  th«  contemporary  deaths  compared 
with  the  births  will  be  equal,  and  will  of  ccwrfe 
rcjprefent  the  deaths  of  all  the  bom ;  and  the 
Jttarriages,  or  more  properly  the  number  0/  mar* 
fied  perfons  compared  with  both  the  births  anti 
^ieaths,  will,  when  a  proper  allowance  has  been 
ma<k  for  fccond  and  third  marriages,  reprcfent 
the  true  proportion  of  the  bom  which  lires  to 
Jttiarry.  But  if  the  population  be  eitlter  iticreaf* 
ing  or  decrcafing,  and  the  births,  deaths,  and 
marri&gcs  increafittg  or  decreafing'  ift  the  fatac 
xafia,  then  the  deaths  compared  witlj  the  births, 

and 
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iMid  the  marriagca^  compared  with  ^tbe  births  and 
dcaths>  wiH  ccafe  to  cxpi?€fs  what  they  did  be- 
fore, unlefe  the  eveitts  which  arc  contemporary 
ia  the  regiflers^  ate  aWb  conteraporarjr  in  the 
order  of  natxire. 

In  the  firft  pkcc  it  h  evident  that  death  can- 
not be  contemporary  with  birth,  but  muft  otk 
an  average  be  always  at  fueh  a  diftance  from  it, 
as  is  equal  to  the  expe^ation  of  life,  or  the  mean 
age  of  death.  Confequently  though  the  deaths 
of  all  the  born  are,  or  will  be,  in  the  regifterSi, 
Inhere  there  are  no  emigrations,  yet,  except 
when  the  population  is  ftationary,  the  contem- 
porary periods  of  births  and  deaths  never  fliow 
this,  and  we  can  only  expeft  to  find  the  deaths 
equal  to  the  births,  if  the.  deaths  be  taken  at 
fuch  a  diftance  from  the  births  in  the  regifters  as 
is  equal  to' the  expedation  of  life.  And  in  faft, 
thus  taken  the  births  and  deaths  will  always 
be  found  equal. 

Se^^ndly,  the  marriages  of  any  year  can 
never  be  contemporary  with  the  births  from 
which  they  have  refulted,  but  mull  always 
be  at  fiKh  a  diftance  from  them  as  is  equal 
to  the  average  age  of  marriage.  If  the  po- 
pulation be  increafing,  the  marriages  of  the 
prefent  year  have  refulted  from  a  fmaller  num- 
ber of  births  than  the  births  of  the  prefent  year, 

and 
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and  of  courfc  the  marriages,  compared  with  the 
contemporary  births,  will  always  be  too  few  to 
rcprefent  the  proportion  of  the  bom  which  lives 
to  marry,  and  the  contrary  will  take  place  if  the 
population  be  decreaiing ;  and  to  find  this  pro- 
portion, wc  muft  compare  the  marriages  of  any 
year  with  the  births  of  a  previous  year  at  the 
diftance  of  the  average  age  of  marriage. 

Thirdly^  the  average  age  of  marriage  will 
almoft  always  be  much  nearer  to  the  average 
age  of  death  than  marriage  is  to  birth ;  and 
confcquently  the  annual  marriages  compared 
with  the  contemporary  annual  deaths  will 
much  more  nearly  reprefent  the  tme  propor- 
tion of  the  bom  living  to  marry,  than  the 
marriages    compared    with   the  births*.     The 

marriages 

•  Dr.  Price  very  juftly  fays  (Obferv.  on  Rcvcrf  Pay'  vol.  i. 
p.  269.  4th  edit.)  "  that  the  general  cffed  of  an  increafe 
•*  while  it  is  going  on  in  a  country  is  to  render  the  propor- 
**  tion  of  perfons  nxarryiog  annually,  to  the  annual  deaths 
**  greater  and  to  the  annual  births  lefs  than  the  true  proportion 
*'  marrying  out  of  any  given  number  born.  This  proportion 
*'  generally  lies  between  the  other  two  proportions,  but  al- 
**  ways  ncareft  the  firft.**  In  thefe  obfervations  I  entirely 
agree  witli  him,  but  in  a  note  to  this  pafiage  he  appears  to  m« 
to  fall  into  an  error.  He  fays,  that  if  the  prolificknefs  of  ma5^ 
riages  be  increafed  (the  frobabiUtics  of  Ufe  and  the  encourage- 
ment to  marriage  remaining  the  fame)  both  the  annual  births 
and  burials  would  increafe  in  proportion  to  the.  annual  wed- 

din|^ 
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marriages  compared  with  the  births,  9.fter  a 
proper  allowance  has  been  made  for  fecond 
^nd  third  marriages,  can  never  reprefent  the 
true  proportion  of  the  born  living  to  marry.,  iin* 
Jels  when  the  population  is  ablblutely  ftationary ; 
but  although  the  population  be  increafmg  or  de- 
creafing  according  to  any  ratio,  yet  the  average 
age.  of  marriage  may  ftill  be  equal  to  the  aver-- 
jage  of  death ;  and  in  this  cafe  the  marriages  in 
the  regifters  compared  with  the  contemporary 

jdings»  That  the  proportion  of  annual  births  would  increafe 
is  certainly  true,  and  I  here  acknowledge  my  error  in  difiering 
from  Dr.  Price  on  this  point  in  my  lad  edition  ;  but  I  ftill 
think  that  the  proportion  of  burials  to  weddings  would  not 
neiceflarily  increafe  under  the  circumftances  here  fuppofed. 

The  reafon  why  the  proportion  of  births  to  weddings  W 
preafes  Is,  that  tb^  births  occurring  in  the  order  of  nature  con- 
fiderably  prior  to  the  marriages  xyhich  refult  from  them,  their 
increafe  will  afFeft  the  regifter  of  births  much  more  than  the 
contemporary  regifter  of  marriages.  But  the  fame  reafon  by- 
juo  means  holds  with  regard  to  the  deaths,  the  av6rage  age^f 
jvhich  is  generally  later  tb^in  the  age  of  marriage.  And  ia 
this  cafe,  after  the  firft  interval  between  birth  and  marriage, 
the  permanent  effeft  would  be,  that  the  regifter  of  marriages 
would  be  mdre  afFefled  by  the  increafe  of  births,  than  the  con- 
temporary regifter  of  deaths  ;  and  confequently  the  proportion 
of  the  burials  to  the  weddings  would  be  rather  decreafed  than 
increafed.  From  not  attending  to  the  circumftance  that  the 
average  age  of  marriage  rtiay  often  be  confiderably  earlier  thati 
the  mean,  age  of  death,  the  general  conclufion  alfo  which  Dr, 
frif  p  draws  in  this  note  does  not  appear  to  be  ftriftly  corredl, 

deaths. 
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deaiths,  after  the  corredion  for  fecond  and  third 
marriages,  will  rcprefent  the  true  proportic^  of 
the  bom  living  to  marry*.  Generally  however> 
^hen  an  increafe  f>i  population  is  going  for-- 
wards,  the  average  age  of  marriage  is  lefs  thatt 
the  average  of  death,  and  then  the  proportion 
tof  marriages  compared  with  the  contemporary 
deaths,  will  be  too  great  to  reprefent  the  true 
proportion  of  the  born  living  to  marry,  and  to 
find  this  proportion,  we  muft  compare  the  mar- 
riages of  any  particular  year  with  the  deaths  of  a 
fubfequent  year  at  fi;ch  a  diftance  from  it  in  the 
regifters,  as  is  equal  to  the  difference  between 
the  average  age  of  marriage  and  the  average  age 
of  death. 

There  is  no  abfolutely  neceffary  cottneftion 
between  the  average  age  of  marriage  and  the 
average  age  of  death.  In  a  country  the  refources 
"of  which  will  allow  of  a  rapid  increafe  of  po- 
pulation, the  expedation  of  life,  or  the  average 

*  The  reader  will  be  aware,  that  as  all  the  bcn-n  nraft  die^ 
deaths  may  in  feme  cafes  be  taken  as  fynonimous  with  births* 
If  we  had  the  deaths  regiftercd  of  all  the  births  which  had 
taken  place  in  a  country  during  a  certain  period,  diftinguifli- 
ing  the  married  from  the  unmarried,  it  is  evident,  that  the 
number  of  thofe  who  died  married,  compared  with  the  whole 
number  of  deaths,  would  accurately  exprefe  the  proportion  of 
the  births  which  had  lived  to  marry. 

age 
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9ge  of  dc^th^  ma^  be  extremely  bigh^  and  yet 
the  ^^  of  marriage  be  very  early^  and  the  mar^ 
riages  then,  compared  vsrith  the  contemporary 
deaths  in  the  xegiilers^  vrould^  even  after  the 
corrediion  £ofi  fecond  and  third  marriages,  ba 
very  much  too  great  to  rcprefent  the  true  pro- 
portion of  the  bom  living  to  marry»  In  fuch 
a  cotmtry  we  might  fuppoie  the  average  age  of 
,^death  to  be  40^  and  the.  age  of  marriage  only 
zo  ;  and  in  tiiisc^e,  v^hich  however  would  be 
a  rare  one,  the  diftance  between  marriage  and 
death  would  be  the  fame  as  between  birth  and 
marriage. 

If  we  apply  theie  observations  to  regifters  in 
general^  though  we  ihall  feldom  be  able  to  ob- 
tain accurately  the  true  proportion  of  the  bom  liv- 
ing to  marry,  on  account  of  our  not  knowing  the 
average  age  of  marriage,  yet  we  may  draw  many 
ufeful  inferences  froiti  the  information  which 
they  contain,  and  reconcile  many  of  the  diffi- 
culties with  which  they  vac  accompanied  ;  and 
it  will  generally  be  found,  that  in  thofe  countries 
where  the  marriages  bear  a  very  large  propor-* 
tion  to  the  deaths,  we  fllall  fee  reafon  to  believe 
that  the  age  of  marriage  is  much  earlier  thari 
the  average  age  of  death. 

In  the  Ruffian  table  for  the  year  1799,  pro- 
duced 
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duced  by  Mr.Tookc,  and  referred  to  p.  374, 
the  proportion  of  marriages  to  deaths  appeared 
to  be  as  I  oa  to  ijoo.  When  corre6led  for  ie- 
cond  and  third  marriages^  by  fubtrafting  one 
iixth  from  the  marriages  it  will  be  as  100  to 
Z^Z-  From  which  it  would  feem  to  follow  that 
out  of  25^  births  :300  of  them  had  lived  to 
marry ;  but  we  can  fcarcely  conceive  any  coun- 
try to  be  fo  healthy,  as  that  ijob  out  of  25^ 
ihould  live  to  marry.  If  however  we  fuppofe 
tyhat  ieems  to  be  probable,  that  the  age  of  mar- 
riage in  Ruilia  is  15  years  earlier  than  the  cx- 
pedation  of  life  or  the  average  age  of  deaths 
then,  in  order  to  find  the  proportion  which  lives 
to  marry,  we  muft  compare  the  marriages  of 
the  prefent  year,  with  the  deaths  15  years  later. 
Suppoiing  the  births  to  deaths  to  be  (as  ftated 
p.  372)  183  to  100,  and  the  mortality  i  in  50, 
the  yearly  incrcafe  will  be  about  -^V  of  the  po- 
pulation; and  confequently  in  15  years  the 
deaths  will  have  incrcafed  a  little  above  .28; 
and  the  refult  will  be,  that  the  marriages  com- 
pared with  the  deaths  15  years  later,  will  be  as 
100  to  2^22.  Out  of  322  births  it  will  appear 
that,  200  live  to  marry,  which  from  the  known' 
healthinefs  of  children  in  RuflSa,  and  the  early 
age  of  marriage,  is  riot  an  improbable  propprtion. 
6  The 
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The  proportion  of  marriages  to  births,  being  a» 
loo  to385,thc  prolificknefs  of  marriages,  accord- 
ing to  the  rule  laid  down,  will  be  as  lOo  to  41 1, 
or  each  marriage  will  on  an  average,  including 
fecond  and  third  marriages,  produce  4. 1 1  births. 

The  lifts  given  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  chapter  on  Ruffia  are  probably  not  cor- 
reft.  It  is  fufpe<9:ed  with  reafon,  that  there  are 
confiderable  omiffions  both  in  the  births  and 
deaths,  but  particularly  in  the  deaths,  and 
confequently  the  proportion  of  marriages  is 
given  too  great.  There  may  alfo  be  a  further 
reafon  for  this  large  proportion  of  marriages  in 
Ruiiia.  The  Emprefs  Catherine,  in  her  in- 
ftrudions  for  a  new^  code  of  laws,  notices  a 
cuftom  prevalent  among  the  peafants,  of  parents 
obliging  their  fbns,  while  aftually  children,  to 
marry  fullgrown  women  in  order  to  fave  the 
expenfe  of  buying  female  Haves.  Thefe  women, 
it  is  faid,  generally  become  the  miftrelTes  of  the 
father,  and  the  cuftom  is  particularly  reprobated 
by  the  Emprefs  as  prejudicial  to  population. 
This  praAice  would  naturally  occaiion  a  more 
than  ufual  number  of  fecond  and  third  mar- 
riages, and  of  courfe  more  than  ufually  increafe 
the  propdttion  of  marriages  to  births  in  the 
regifters. 

In  th«  tranfadions  of  the  fociety  at  Philadel- 
phia, 
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fihia,  (voL  ili,  No.  vH.  p*  25)  there  Is  a  pupcir 
by  Mr.  Barton,  entitled  Objer^attons  on  the  {pro- 
hdfUlay  (if  Tfe  in  the  Unked  States,  in  which  it 
"appears  that  the  proportion  of  marriages  tQ 
•births  is  ^il  t6  4^.    He  mentions  indeed  6^ 
but  his  nnmbcK  give  otdy  4.^.    As  however  this^ 
proportion  was  taken  prtncipally  from  towos  k^ 
is^probable,  that  the  births  are  giren  toolowy 
and  I  think  •we  may  reryfafely  take  as  Bqiany  a*- 
live  for  the  average  bf  towns,  and  courttry .    Ac- 
cording to  tfae  iame  authority,  the  mortality  i* 
^about  I  in45,  ^nd  if  the  population  doublesr 
every  25  years,  the  births  would  be  about  i  in 
^o.     The  proportion  of  marriages  to   deaths- 
Hvould  on  4sheie  fuppoditioas  be  ^as  i  to  !i^;  aqd 
corredled  lbr:£ecoiid  and-thtrd  >m^rri#ges  as  irta 
2.7  nearly.     But  we  ' cannot  fuppdfe  th&t  out 
of  J37  bitths  :w  ihauU  lire  to  marry.     If  hew- 
fever  the  age  of  marriage  be  ten  years  earlier 
than  the  mean  age  of 'death,  which  is  hjghly 
probable,  we  muft.campare  the  marriages  of  the 
prefent  year  •  with  -  fcbp  deaths  ten  years  later,  int 
order  to  obtain  *  the  <  true  proportion  of  the  bora 
which  lives  toTriarty .  Aecordittg  to  the .  progrdf^ 
of  population  hac  flatcd,^the  iocreafe  of  the 
deaths  in  ten  years  '^wiM  b©  a  little  ab©v.e  ^g^ 
and  the  refult  will  be  that  ZQO  out  Qf.351,  or 

iJ^OUt 
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about  zo  out  of  ^^,  inftead  of  i^p.out  of  2,7  will 
live  to  marry*.  The  marriages  compared  with 
the  births  4  years  later,  according  to  the  rule  laid 
down,  will  in  this  cafe  give  5.58  for  the  proli- 
£cknefs  of  marriages*  The  calculations  of  Mr. 
Barton  refpe6ling  the  age  to  which  half  of  the 
born  live  cannot  poffibly  be  applicable  to  Ame- 
rica in  general.  The  regifters  on  which  they  arc 
founded  are  taken  from  Philadelphia,  and  one 
or  two  fmall  towns  and  villages,  which  do- not 
appear  to  be  fo  healthy  as  the  moderate  towns 
of  Europe,  and  therefore  can  form  no  criterion 
for  the  country  in  general. 

In  England  the  average  proportion  of  mar- 
riages to  births  appears  of  late  years  to  have  been 

*  If  the  proportions  mentioned  by  Mr. Barton  be  juft,  the 
expedlation  of  life  in  America  is  confiderably  lefs  than  in 
Buffia,  which  is  the  r^fon  that  I  have  taken  only  10  years 
for  the  difference  between  the  age  of  marriage  and  the  age  of 
death,  inftead  of  15  years,  as  in  Ruffia.  According  to  the 
mode  adopted  by  Dr.  Price,  (vol.  i.  p.  •172.)  of  eftimating  the 
expe£iation  of  life  in  countries  the  population  of  which  is  in- 
creafing,  this  expedlation  in  Ruffia  would  be  about  38, 
(births^,  deaths  n5,  mean  ^V)*  and  fuppofing  the  age  of 
marriage  to  be  ^3,  the  difference  would  be  15. 

In  America  the  expeflation  of  life  would,  upon  the  fame 
principles  be  only  324,  (births  »%,  deaths  47?  n^^an  tV^)*  and 
fuppofing  the  age  of  marriage  22i  the  difference  would  be 
10,  . 

VOL,  II.  c  about 
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about  I  GO  to  350.  If  we  add  \  to  the  births,  in- 
ftead  of  ^,  which  in  the  chapter  on  the  Chech 
to  Population  in  England  I  corijefturcd  might  be 
nearly  the  amount  of  the  omiffions  in  the  births 
and  deaths,  this  will  allow  for  the  circumftancc 
of  illegitimate  births;  and  the  marriages  will 
then  be  to  the  births  as  i  to  4,  ,to  the  deaths  as 
I  to  3.  Corrcfted  for  fecond  and  third  mar- 
riages, the  proportion  of  marriages  to  deaths 
will  be  as  I  to  3.6.  Suppofing  the  age  of  mar- 
rige  in  England  about  7  years  earlier  than  th€ 
mean  age  of  death,  the  increalc  in  thefe  7  years 
according  to  the  prefent  progrefs  of  population 
of  TTtr  yearly  would  be  ,06,  and  the  proportion 
living  to  marry  would  be  zoo  out  of  381,  or 
rather  more  than  halP.     The  marriages  com-« 

pared 

*  Births  rsi  deaths  4?^,  mean  -3^,  and  on  the  fuppofition  that 
the  age  of  marriage  is  28,  the  difference  would  be  7.  With 
regard  to  the  allowance  which  I  have  made  here  and  in  a  for- 
mer chapter  for  the  omiffions  in  the  births  and  deaths,  I  wifli  to 
obferve,  that  as  I  had  no  very  certain  and  fatisfa£lory  grounds 
on  which  to  proceed,  it  may  be  incorreft,  and  perhaps  too 
great,  though  affuming  this  allowance  the  mortality  appears  to 
be  extraordinarily  fmall  confidering  the  circumftances  of  the 
country.  It  fliould  be  remarked  however,  that  in  countries 
which  are  different  in  their  rates  of  increafe,  the  annual  mor- 
tality is  a  very  incorredl  criterion  of  their  comparative  health- 

inef&. 
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pared  with  the  births  4  years  later  will  give 
4. 136  for  the  prolificknefs  of  marriages, 

Thcfc  inftances.will  be  fufficient  to  fhow  the 
mode  of  applying  the  rules  which  have  been 
given,  in  order  to  forra  a  judgment,  from  regif- 
ters,  of  the  prolificknefs  of  marriages,  and  the 
proportion  of  the  born  which  lives  to  marry. 

It  will  be  obferved  how  very  important  the 
correftion  for  fecond  and  third  marriages  is. 
Suppofing  each  marriage  to  yield  4  births,  and 
the  births  and  deaths  to  be  equal,  it  would  at 
firft  appear  neceflary  that  in  order  to  produce 
this  effed,  exaftly  half  of  the  born  (hould  live 
to  marry  ;  but  if  on  account  of  the  fecond 
and  third  marriages  we  fubtrad:  ^  from  the 
marriages,  and  then  copipare  them  with  the 
deaths,  the  proportion  will  be  as  i  to  4-5-,  and  it 
will  appear  that  inftead  of  one  half  it  will  only 
be  neceflary  that  2  children  out  of  44^  fhould 
live  to  marry.     Upon  the  fame  principle  if  the 

inefs.  When  an  increafe  is  going  forward  the  portion  of  the 
population  which  becomes  extin£l  every  year  is  very  different 
from  the  expedation  of  life,  as  has  appeared  very  clearly  in  the 
cafes  of  Ruflia  and  America  juft  noticed.  And  as  the  increafe 
of  population  in  England  has  of  late  years  been  more  rapid 
than  in  France,  ihiscircumftance  will  undoubtedly  contribute 
in  part  to  the  great  difference  in  the  annpal  mortality. 

c  z  births 
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births  were  to  the  marriages  as  4  to  i,  and  cx- 
aftly  half  of  the  born  lived  to  marry,  it  might 
be  fuppofed  at  firft  that  the  population  would 
be  ftationary,  but  if  we  fubtraft  ^  from   the 
marriages,    and   then   take  the   proportion    of 
deaths  to  marriages  as  4  to  i,  we  Ihall  find  that 
the  deaths  in  the  regifters   compared  with  the 
marriages  would  only  be  as  33-  to  i  ;  and  the 
births  would  be  to  the  deaths  as  4  to  33-,  or  iz 
to  10,  which  is  a  tolerably  faft  rate  of  increafe. 
Three    caufes   appear   to  operate   in   pro- 
ducing   an    excefs  of    the   births   above    the 
deaths,  i.  the  prolificknefs  of  marriages;  5.  the 
proportion  of  the  born  which  lives  to  marry, 
and  3.  the  earlinefs  of  thefe  marriages  compared 
with  the  expeftation  of  life,  or  the  fliortnefs  of 
a  generation  by  marriage  and  birth,   compared 
with  the  paffing  away  of  a  generation  by  death. 
This  latter  caufe  Dr.  Price  feems  to  have  omit- 
ted to  confider.     For  though  he  very  juftly  fays, 
that  the  rate  of  increafe,  fuppoiing  the  prolific 
powers  the  fame,  depends  upon  the  encourage- 
ment to  marriage  arid  the  expectation  of  a  child 
jufl:  born;  yet  in  explaining himfelf,  he  feems  to 
confider  an  increafe  in  the  exped:ation  of  life, 
merely  as  it  affeds  the  increafe  of  the  number 

of 
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of  perfons  who  reach  maturity  aad  marry,  and 
not  as  it  afFeAs,  befides,  the  diftancc  between 
the  age  of  marriage  and  the  age  of  death.  But 
it  is  evident  that  if  there  be  any  principle  of  in- 
creafe,  that  is,  if  one  marriage  in  the  prefent 
generation  yields  more  than  one  in  the  next,  in- 
cluding fecond  and  third  marriages,  the  quicker 
thefe  generations  are  repeated,  compared  with 
the  paffing  away  of  a  generation  by  death,  the 
more  rapid  will  be  the  increafe. 

A  favourable  change  in  either  of  thefe  three  caufes 
the  other  two  remaining  the  fame,  will  clearly 
produce  an  efFe<ft  upon  population,  and  occafion 
a  greater  excefs  of  the  births  above  the  deaths 
in  the  regifters.  With  regard  to  the  two  firft 
caufes,  though  an  increafe  in  either  of  them  will 
produce  the  fame  kind  of  effe(S  on  the  propor- 
tion of  births  to  deaths,  yet  their  efFefts  on  the 
proportion  of  marriages  to  births  will  be  in  op- 
pofite  diredlions.  The  greater  is  the  prolifick- 
nefs  of  marriages  the  greater  will  be  the  propor- 
tion of  births  to  marriages,  and  the  greater  is  the 
number  of  the  born  which  lives  to  be  married,  the 
Icfs  will  be  the  proportion  of  births  to  marriages*. 

Confequently 

•Dr.  Price  himfelf  has  infifted  (Irongly  upon  this,  (vol.  i* 
p,  270,  4th  edit.)  and  yet  he  fays,  (p.  275)  that  healthfuJ- 
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Confequently  if  within  certain  limits,  the  pro- 
lificknefs  of  marriages  and  the  number  of  the 
born  living  to  marry  increafe  at  the  fame  time, 
the  proportion  of  births  to  marriages  in  the  re- 
gifters  may  ftill  remain  unaltered*  And  this  is 
the  reafon  why  the  regifters  of  different  coun^ 
tries  with  refpeft  to  births  and  marriages  are 
often  found  the  fame  under  very  different  rates 
of  increafe. 

'nefs  and  prolificknefs  arc  probably  caufes  of  increafe  feldoiii 
feparated,  and  refers  to  regifters  of  births  and  weddings  as  a 
proof  of  it.  But  though  thefe  caufes  may  undoubtedly  exift 
together,  yet  if  Dr.  Price's  reafoning  bejuft,  fuch  coexiftence 
cannot  poffibly  be  inferred  from  the  lifts  of  births  and  wed- 
dings. Indeed  the  two  countries,  Sweden  and  France,  to  the 
regifters  of  which  he  refers  as  ihowing  the  prolificknefs  of 
their  marriages,  are  known  to  be  by  no  means  remarkably 
healthy ;  and  the  regifters  pf  towns  to  which  he  alludes, 
though  they  may  fliow  as  he  intends,  a  want  of  prolificknefs, 
yet  according  to  his  previous  reafoning  fhow  at  the  fame  time 
great  healthinefs,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  produced  as  a 
proof  of  the  abfence  of  both.  The  general  fa6l  that  Dr.  Price 
wiflies  to  eftablifli  may  ftill  remain  true,  that  country  fitua- 
tions  are  both  more  healthy  and  more  prolific  than  towns  ; 
1)ut  this  facSt  certainly  cannot  be  inferred  merely  from  lifts  of 
births  and  marriages.  With  regard  to  the  different  countries 
of  Europe,  it  will  generally  be  found,  that  thofe  are  the  moft 
healthy  which  are  the  leaft  prolific,  and  thofe  the  moft  pro- 
lific which  are  the  leaft  healthy.  The  earli.er  age  of  marriage 
in  unhealthy  countries  is  the  obvious  reafon  of  this  fadt. 

The 
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The  proportion  of  births  to  marriages,  in- 
cleed>  forms  no  criterion  whatever,  by  which 
to  judge  of  the  rate  of  increafe.  The  popula- 
tion of  a  country  may  be  ftationary  or  declin- 
ing with  a  proportion  as  5  to  i,  and  may  be  in- 
creafing  with  fome  rapidity  with  a  proportion 
as  4  to  r.  But  given  the  rate  of  increafe  which 
may  be  obtained  from  other  fources,  it  is  clearly 
defireable  to  find  in  the  reglfters  a  fmall,  rather 
than  a  large  proportion  of  births  to  marriages  ; 
becaufe  the  fnialler  this  proportion  is  the  greater 
muft  be  the  proportion  of  the  born  which  lives 
to  marry,  and  of  courfe  the  more  healthy  muft 
be  the  country. 

Crome*  obferves  that  when  the  marriages  of 
a  country  yield  lefs  than  4  births,  the  population 
is  in  a  very  precarious  ftate,  and  he  cftimates 
the  prolificknefs  of  marriages  by  the  propor- 
tion of  yearly  births  to  marriages.  If  this  ob- 
fervation  were  juft,  the  population  of  many 
countries  of  Europe  would  be  in  a  precarious 
ftate,  as  in  many  countries  the  proportion  of 
births  to  marriages  in  the  regifters  is  rather  be* 
low  than  above  4  to  1.  It  has  becaftiown  in 
what  manner  this  proportion  in  the  regifters 
ftiould  be  correfted  in  order  to  make  it  a  juft 

•  Ucbcr  dk  Bcvolkerung  der  Europais.  Staat.  p.  91. 
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rcprcfentation  of  the  proiificknefs  of  marriages, 
^nd  if  a  large  part  of  the  born  live  to  marry, 
and  the  agie  of  marriage  be  confiderably  earlier 
than  the  expedation  of  life,  fuch  a  proportion 
in  the  regifters  is  by  no  means  inconfiftent  with 
'a  rapid  increafe*  In  Ruflia  it  has  appeared  that 
the  proportion  of  births  to  marriages  is  lefs  than 
4  to  I,  and  yet  its  population  increafes  faiiey 
than  that  of  any  other  nation  in'  Europe,  In 
England  the  population  increafes  more  rapidly 
than  in  France,  and  yet  in  England  the  propor- 
tion of  births  to  marriages,  when  allowance  has 
X^ctn  made  for  omiffions,  is  about  4  to  i,  in 
France  4y  to  i .  To  occafion  fo  rapid  a  pro-f 
grefs  as  that  which  has  taken  place  in  Ame- 
rica, it  will  indeed  be  neceffary  that  all  the 
caufes  of  increafe  Ihould  be  called  into  acr 
tion ;  and  if  the  proiificknefs  of  marriages  be 
very  great,  the  proportion  of  births  to  marriages 
will  certainly  be  above  4  to  i  ;  but  in  all  ordi- 
nary cafes,  where  the  whole  power  of  procre- 
ation has  not  room  to  expand  itfelf,  it  is  furqly 
better  that  the  adual  increafe  Ihould  arife  from 
that  degree  of  healthinefs  in  the  early  ftages  of 
life,  which  caufes  a  great  proportion  of  the  born 
to  live  to  maturity  and  to  marry,  than  from  a, 
great  degree  of  proiificknefs  accompanied  by  a 

great 
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great  mortality.  And  confcquently  in  all  ordi- 
naiy  cafes>  a  proportion  of  births  to  marriages  as 
4  or  lefs  than  4  to  i.  cannot  be  confidcred  as  an 
unfavourable  lign. 

It  Ihould  be  obferved  that  it  does  riot  follow 
that  the  marriages  of  a  country  are  early,  or 
that  the  preventive  check  to  population  does 
not  prevail,  becaufe  the  greater  part  of  the  bom 
lives  to  marry.  .  In  fiich  countries  as  Norway 
and  Switzerland,  where  half  of  the  born  live  to 
above  40,  it  is  evident  that  though  rather  more 
than  half  live  to  marry,  a  large  portion  of  the 
people  between  the  ages  of  20  and  40  would  be 
living  in  an  unmarried  ftate,  and  the  preventive 
check  would  appear  to  prevail  to  a  great  degree. 
In  England  it  is  probable,  that  half  of  the 
born  live  to  above  35,  and  though  rather  more 
than  half  live  to  marry,  the  preventive  check 
might  prevail  confiderably  (as  we  know  it  does), 
though  not  to  the  fame  extent  as.  in  Korway 
and  Switzerland. 

The  preventive  check  is  perhaps  beft  mea- 
fured  by  the  fmallnefs  of  the  proportion  of  yearly 
births  to  the  whole  population.  The  propor- 
tion of  yearly  marriages  to  the  population  is  only 
a  juft  criterion  in  countries  fimilarly  circumftan-* 
ced,  but  is  incorreft,  where  there  is  a  difference 

in 
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in  the  prolificknefs  of  marriagfes,  or  in  the  pro- 
portion of  the  population  under  the  age  of  pu- 
berty, and  in  the  rate  of  increafe.  If  all  the  mar- 
riages of  a  country,  be  they  few  or  many,  take 
place  young,  and  be  confequently  prolific,  it  is 
evident  that  to  produce  the  fame  proportion  of 
births,  a  fmaller  proportion  of  marriages  will  be 
neceflary  ;  or  with  the  fame  proportion  of  mar- 
riages a  greater  proportion  of  births  will  be  pro- 
duced. This  latter  cafe  feems  to  be  applicable 
to  France,  where  both  the  births  and  deaths  are 
greater  than  in  Sweden,  .though  the  proportion 
of  marriages  is  nearly  the  fame  or  rather  lefs. 
And  when  in  two  countries  compared,  one 
of  them  has  a  much  greater  part  of  its  popula- 
tioD  under  the  age  of  puberty  than  the  other,  it 
is  evident,  that  any  general  proportion  of  the 
yearly  marriages  to  the  whole  population  will 
not  imply  the  fame  operation  of  the  preventive 
check  among  thofe  of  a  marriageable  age. 

It  is  in  part  the  fmall  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation under  the  age  of  puberty,  as  well  as  the 
influx  of  ftrangers,  that  occaiions  in  towns  a 
grcatfer  proportion  of  marriages  than  in  the 
country,  although  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  preventive  check  prevails  moft  in  towns. 
The  converfe  of  this  will  alfo  be  true,  and  con- 
fequently in  fuch  a  country  as  America  where 
3  half 
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half  of  the  population  is  under  fixteen,  the  pro- 
portion of  yearly  marriages  will  not  accurately 
cxprefs  how  little  the  preventive  check  really 
operates. 

But  on  the  fuppofition  of  nearly  the  fame  na- 
tural prolificknefs  in  the  women,  of  moft  coun- 
tries, the^  fmallnefs  of  the  proportion  of  births 
will  generally  indicate,  with  tolerable  cxad:nels, 
the  degree  in  which  the  preventive  check  pre- 
vails, whether  arifmg  principally  from  late,  aud 
cxjnfequently  unprolific  marriages,  or  from  a 
large  proportion  of  the  population  above  the  age 
of  puberty  dying  unmarried. 

That  the  reader  may  fee  at  once  the  rate  of 
increafe,  and  the  period  of  doubling,  which 
would  refult  from  any  obferved  proportion  of 
births  to  deaths,  and  of  thcfe  to  the  whole  po- 
pulation, I  fubjoin  two  tables  from  Suflmilch, 
calculated  byEuler,  which  I  believe  are  very  cor- 
real. The  firft  is  confined  to  the  fuppofition  of 
a  mortality  of  i  in  36,*' and  therefore  can'  only 
be  applied  to  countries  where  fuch  a  mortality 
is  known  to  take  place.  The  other  is  general, 
depending  folely  upon  the  proportion  which 
the  cxcefs  of  the  births  above  the  burials  bears 
to  the  whole  population,  and  therefore  may  be 
applied  uuiverfally  to  all  countries,  whatever 
piajr  be  the  degree  of  their  mortality. 

It 
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It  will  be  obferved,  that  when  the?  proportion 
between  the  births  and  burials  is  given,  the  pe- 
riod of  doubling  will  be  fliorter,  the  greater 
the  mortality;  becaufe  the  births  as  well  as 
deaths  are  increafed  by  this  fuppofition,  and 
they  both  bear  a  greater  proportion  to  the 
whole  population  than  if  the  mortality  were 
fmaller,  and  there  were  a  greater  number  of 
people  in  advanced  life. 

The  mortality  of  Ruffia,  according  to  Mr. 
Tooke,  is  I  in  58,  and  the  proportion  of  births 
I  in  2,6.  Allowing  for  the  omiffions  in  the 
burials,  if  we  affume  the  mortality  to  be  1  in  ^z, 
then  the  births  will  be  to  the  deaths  as  i2  to  I,  and 
the  proportion  which  the  excefs  of  births  bears 
to  the  whole  population  will  be  ^V**  According 
to  Table  IL  the  period  of  doubling  will,  in  this 
cafe,  be  about  ^6  years.  But  if  we  were  to 
keep  the  proportion  of  births  to  deaths  as  2  to 
I,  and  fuppofe  a. mortality  of  i  in  36,  as  in 
Table  I.  the  excefs  of  births  above  the  burials 
would  be  ^^  of  the  whole  population,  and  the 
p6riod  of  doubling  would  be  only  z^  years. 

*  The  proportions  here  mentioned  are  different  from  thofe 
which  have. been  taken  from  the  additional  table  in  Mr. 
Tooke's  fecond  edition  ;  but  they  arc  affumed  here  as  marc 
(?afily  and  clearly  illuilrating  the  lubjefl. 

TABLe 
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TABLE  I. 

When  in  any  country  there  are  100,000  perfons  living,  and 
the  mortality  is  i  in  36, 


The  proportion  of  the 

If  the  proportion  of 

Then  the  excefs  of  the 

excels  of  the  births. 

And  therefore  thepe< 
riod  of  doubling  willbc 

death*  to  birth*  be  as 

.    births  will  be 

to  the  whole  pepala- 

ttoD,  will  be 

"11 

277 

T^^ 

250   years. 

12 

555 

rl^ 

125 

13 

S33 

tIt. 

83i 

14 

1110 

^ 

62* 

15 

1388 

7'^ 

50i 

\6 

1666 

I 

•5^ 

42 

10  :  <  17 

1943 

I 
TT 

35J 

18 

2221 

Tf 

311 

19 

2499 

^V     N 

28 

20 

2777 

iV 

25t'^ 

22 

3332 

tV 

21i 

25 

4165 

X 

17     • 

.30 

5554 

^v 

124 

TABI 

.E  11. 

The  proportion  of  the 
excels  of  births  above 

The  proportion  of  the 
excels  of  births  above 

Periods  of  doubling 

Periods  of  dosbllng 

the  deaths.to  thcfwhok 

in  fears,  and   ten 

thedeaths,tothewhole 

in   year*,  and  ten 

of  ihe  liv  ng. 

thouiandth  parts. 

of  the  living. 

thouf;indth  partSk 

'10 

7.2722 

'21 

14.9000 

11 

7.9659 

22 

15.5932 

12 

8.6595 

y 

23 

16.2864 

13 

9.3530 

24 

16.9797 

14 

10.0465 

\    •    ^ 

25 

17.6729 

1  :  -« 

15 

10.7400 

^  •  ^26 

18.3662 

16 

11.4333 

V 

19.0594 

17 

12.1266 

28 

19.7527 

18 

12.8200 

29 

20.4458 

19 

13.5133 

30 

21.1391 

20 

14.2066 
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TABLE  II.    continued. 


riu-  proi'ortion  ot  ir.c 

[    The  proportion    ot 

Periods  of  donblifi|! 

in  ye^ro,  and  ten 

:xcel5  of  births  above 

Periods  of  rtoublinr 

fhe   exceft  of  birth- 

the    deathly    to     thr 

in  years,  and  ten  ' 
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wrhole  of  the  livine. 
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«hole  of  the  living. 

thouftndth  parts. 

'32 

22.5255 

"210 

145.9072 

34 

23.9119 

220 

152.8387 

36 

25.2983 

230 

159.7702 

38 

26.6847 

240 

166.7017 

•      1  : 

]40 
^42 

28.0711 

1..V'250 

173.6332 

29.4574 

J.     .»  ^ 

260 

180.5647 

44 

30.8438 

270 

1 87.4961 

4(> 

32.2302 

280 

194.4275 

48 

33.6165 

290 

201.3590 

.50 

35.0029 

300 

208.2905 

55 

38.4687 

'310 

215.2220 

60 

41.9345 

320 

222.1535 

65 

45.4003 

330 

229.0850 

70 

48.8661 

340 

236.0164 

l:. 

7S 

52.3318 

1  :  < 

350 

242.9479 

80 

55.7977 

360 

249.8794 

85 

5g.2t)34 

370 

256.8109 

90 

62.7292 

. 

380 

263.7425 

r 

95 

66.1950 

390 

270.6740 

100 

69.6007 

C400 

277.6055 

fllO 

76.5923 

r4io 

294.5370 

120 

83.5230 

420 

291.4685 

^ 

130 

90.4554 

430 

298.4000 

140 

97.3868 

440 

305.3314 

1  :  < 

150 

104.3183 

1  :  ^ 

450 

312.2629 

160 

111. 2.598 

460 

319.1943 

1/0 

118.1813 

470' 

326.1258 

180 

125.1128 

480 

533.0573 

ipo 

132.0443   . 

490 

339.9888 

L 

300 

138.9757 

^500 

346.9202 

]     :    1000 

693.49 
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CHAP.  X. 

EffeHi   of  Epdemics    on    Regljiers    of  Births^  Deaths^  and 
Marriages, 

It  appears  clearly,  from  the  very  valuable  tables 
of  mortality  which  Suflmilch  has  colleAed,  and 
which  include  periods  of  50  or  60  years,  that 
all  the  countries  of  Europe  are  lubjed:  to  peri- 
odical fickly  fcafons,  which  check  their  increafe ; 
and  very  few  are  exempt  from  thofe  great  and 
wafting  plagues,  which,  once  or  twice,  perhaps, 
in  a  century,  fweep  off  the  third  or  fourth  part 
of  their  inhabitants.  The  way  in* which  thefc 
periods,  of  mortality  afFeft  all  the  general  pro- 
portions of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  is  ftrik- 
ingly  illuftrated  in  the  tables  for  Pruflia  and  Li- 
thuania^ from  the  year  1692  to  the  year  1757*. 

Suffmilch,  Gottliche  Ordnung,   vol.  i.  table xxi.  p.  83,  of 
the  tables. 
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Annual  Average. 

Marriages 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Propo'tionof 

marriaees  lu 

births. 

Proportion  of 

deaths  to 

births. 

5  y^'  to  1697 
5  y"  —  1702 

Q  yr3  _  1708 

5747 
6O7O 

6082 

19715 

24112 
26896 

14862 
14474 
16430 

10:  34 
10:39 
10: '44 

100  :  132 
100  :  165 
100  :  163 

In  1709  &  1710 

a  plague 

number  de- 

ftroyed  in  z 

years. 

247733 

In  1711 
In  1712 

12028 
6267 

32522 
22970 

10131 
10445 

10  :  27 
10:  36 

100  :  320 
100  :  220 

5  y"  to  1716 
Bjfl  —  1721 

5  y^  —  1726 

5yt«_1731 
4  yr'  —  1735 

4968 
4324 

4719 
4808 
5424 

21603 
21396 
21452 
29554 
22692 

11984 
12039 
12863 
12825 
15475 

10:  43 
10.49 
10  :  45 
10:42 
10:41 

100  :  180 
100  :  177 
100  :  166 
100  :  160 
100  :  146 

In  1736 
In  1737 

5280 
5765 

21-859 
I893O 

26371 
24480 

Epidemic 

years. 

5  y^  to  1742 

4  yr  _  1746 

5  yr»  —  1751 
5  yr3  _  1756 

55S2 
5469 
6423 
5599 

22099 
25275 
28235 
28392 

15255 
15117 
17272 
19154 

10:39 
10:46 
10:43 
10  :  50 

100  :  144 
100  :  167 
100:  163 
100  :  148 

Inthel6y' be- 
fore the  plague 

95585 

380516 

245763 

10:39 

100  :  154 

En  46  y"  after 
the  plague 

248777 

108.3872 

690324 

10  :43 

100  :  157 

In  62  good  Y^ 

344361 

1464388 
936087 

936087 

10:  43 

100  :  156 

More  bom 
than  died 

528301 

-7- 1 

n  :be  1  plague  years 

5477 

23977 

247733 

In  all  the  64  years  in- 
cluding thu  plague 

340838 

1488365 
1183820 

1183820 

10:42 

100  :  125 

More  torn 
than  died 

304745 

1 
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.  The  table,  from  which  this  is  copied,  con- 
tains the  marriages,  births,  and  deaths,  for  every 
particular  year  during  the  whole  period  ;  but  to 
bring  it  into  a  fmaller  compafs,  I  have  retained 
only  the  general  average  drawn  from  the  {horter 
periods  of  five  and  four  years,  except  where  the 
numbers  for  the  individual  years  prefented  any 
faft  worthy  of  particular  obfervation.  The  year 
171 1,  immediately  fucceeding  the  great  plague, 
IS  not  included  by  Suffmilch  in  any  general  ave- 
rage ;  but  he  has  given  the  particular  numbers, 
and  if  they  be  accurate  they  fhow  the  very  fud- 
den  and  prodigious  efFefl  of  a  great  mortality  on 
the  number  of  marriages. 

Suffmilch  calculates  that  above  one  third  of 
the  people  was  deftroyed  by  the  plague;  and 
yet,  notwithllanding  this  great  diminution  of 
the  population^  it  will  appear  by  a  reference  to 
the.  table,  that  the  number  of  marriages  in  the 
year  171 1  was  very  nearly  double  the  average 
of  the  fix  years  preceding  the*  plague*.     To  pro- 

ducip 

•  The  number  pf  people,  before  the  plague,  according  to 
Suflmilch's  calculation, (vol.  1.  ch.  ix. k&.  173.)  was  570,000, 
from  which,  if  we  fubtradl  247,733,  the  number  dying  in 
the  plague,  the  remainder  3:22,267  will  be  the  population 
after  the  plague ;  which,  divided  by  the  number  of  marriages 
and  the  number  of  births  for  the  year  1711,  makes  the  maf- 

VOL*  ii«  n  riages 
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ducc  this  cffed  we  muft  fuppofc  that  almoft  all 
who  were  at  the  age  of  puberty  wert  induced, 
from  the  demand  for  labour^  and  the  number  of 
vacant  employments,  immediately  to  many. 
This  immenfe  number  of  marriages  in  the  year 
Could  not  podibly  be  accompanied  by  a  great 
proportional  number  of  births,  becaufe  we  can- 
not fuppofe  that  the  new  marriages  could  each 
yield  more  than  one  birth  in  the  year,  and  the  reft 
muft  come  from  the  marriages  which  had  con^ 
tinned  unbroken  through  the  plague.  We  can- 
not therefore  be  furprifed  that  the  proportion  of 
births  to  marriages  in  this  year  ftrould  be  only 
i:.7  to  I,  or  27  to  10.  But  though  the 
proportion  of  births  to  marriages  could  not  be 
great;  yet  on  account  of  the  extraordinary 
nnmber  of  marriages,  the  abfolutc  number  of 
births  muft  be  great;  and  as  the  number  of 
deaths  would  naturally  be  fmall,  the  proportion 
of  births  to  deaths  is  prodigious,  being  320  to 
100 ;  an  excefs  of  births  as  great,  perhaps,  ai 
has  ever  been  known  in  America. 

riages  about  one  tweivty-fixth  part  of  the  population,  and  the 
births  about  one  tenth  part.  Such  extraordinary  proportions 
CQuld  only  occur  in  any  Country,  in  an  individual  year.  If 
they  were  to  continue,  they  would  double  the  population  in 
^lefs  thin  ten  years. 

7  ^^ 
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In  the  next  year,  1712,  the  number  of  mar- 
riages muft  of  courfc  diminifti  exceedingly,  be-r 
caufe,  nearly  all  who  were  at  the  age  of  pu* 
berty  having  married  the  year  before,  the  mar-F 
riagcs  of  this  year  would  be  fupplied  principally 
by  thofe  who  had  arrived  at  this  age,  liibfequent 
to  the  plague.     Still  however,  as  all  who  were 
marriageable  had  not  probably  married  the  year 
before,  the  number  of  marriages  in  the  year  171^ 
is  great  in  proportion  to  the  popidation ;  and 
though  not  much  more  than  half  of  the  number 
which  took  place  during  the  preceding  year,  it 
greater  than  the  average  number  in  the  laft  pcf 
riod  before  the  plague.  The  proportion  of  birjths 
to  marriages  in  171 2,  though  greater  than  ia 
the  preceding  y?ar  on  account  of  the  fmaller 
comparative  number  of  marriages,  is,  with  re- 
ference to  other  countries,  not  great,  being,  as 
3.6  to  I,  or  36  to   lo.     But  the  proportion  of 
births  to  deaths,  though  lefs  than  in  the  preccd*^ 
ing  year,  when  fo  very  large  a  proportion  x)f  the 
people  married,  is,  with  reference  to  other  coun-^ 
tries,  ftill  unufually  great,  being  as  Z20  to  loo ; 
an  excefs  of  births  which,  calculated  on  a  mor-t 
tality  of  I  in  ^6,  would  double  the  population 
of  a  country  (according  to  Table  I.  page  29)  in 
«i  J  years. 

D  z  Froip 
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From  this  period  the  number  of  annual  mar- 
riages begins  to  be  regulated  hy  the  diminifhcd 
population,  and  of  courfe  to  iink  coniiderably 
below  the*  average  number  of  marriages  before 
the  plague,  depending  principally  on  the  num* 
ber  of  perfons  rifmg  annually  to  a  marriageable 
ftate.  In  the  year  iy2,6y  about  nine  or  ten 
years  after  the  plague,  the  number  of  annual 
marriages,  either  from  accident,  or  the  begifi- 
hing  operation  of  the  preventive  check,  is  th« 
fmalleft ;  and  it  is  at  this  time  that  the  propor- 
tion of  births  to  marriages  riles  very  high.  In 
the  period  from  171 7  to  lyn  the  proportion,  as 
appears  by  the  Table,-  is  49  to  10  ;  and  in  the 
particular  years  17 19  and  17^0,  it  is  50  to  10 
and  55  to  10. 

Suffmilch  draws  the  attention  of  his  readerg 
to  the  fruitfulnefs  of  marriages  in  Pruffia  after 
the  plague,  and  mentions  the  proportion  of  50 
annual  births  to  10  annual  marriages  as  a  proof 
of  it.  There  are  the  beft  reafons,  from  the  ge- 
neral average,  for  fuppoiing  that  the  marriages  in 
Pruffia  at  this  time  were  very  fruitful ;  but  cer- 
tainly the  proportion  of  this  individual  year,  or 
even  period,  is  not  a  fufficient  proof  of  it,  being 
evidently  caufed  by  a  fmallcr  number  of  mar- 
riages taking  place  in  the  year,  and  not  by  a 

greater 
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greater  number  of  births*.  In  the  two  years  im- 
mediately fuccecding  the  plague,when  the  excefs 
of  births  above  the  deaths  was  fo  aftonifliing, 
the  births  bore  a  fmall  proportion  to  the  mar- 
riages, and  according  to  the  ufual  mode  of  cal- 
culating, it  would  have  followed  that  each  mar- 
riage yielded,  only   2.7    or  316  children.      In 
the  laft  period  of  the  table,  from  175^3  to  1756, 
the  births  -are  to  the  marriages  as  5  to  i,  and 
in  the  individual  year  1756,  as  6.1     to  i ;  and 
yet  during  this  period,   the  births  are  to  the 
deaths,  only  as   148  to  100,  which  could  not 
have  been  the  cafe,  if  the  high  proportion  o£ 
births  to  marriages  had  indicated  a  much  greater 
number  of  births  than  uiiial,  inftcad  of  a  fmaller 
number  of  marriages. 

The  variations  in  the  proportion  of  births  to 
deaths,  in  the  different  periods  of  the  64  years 
included  in  the  table,  deferve  particular  atten- 
tion. If  we  were  to  take  an  average  of  the  four 
years  imniediately  fucceeding  the  plague,  the 
births  would  be  to  the  deaths  in  the  proportion 
of  above  zz  to  10,  which  fuppoiing  the  mor- 
tality to  be  I  in  36,  would  double  the  popula- 
tion in  lefs  than  zi  years.  If  we  take  the  zo 
years  from  1711  to  173 1,  the  average  propor- 

•  Suffmikh,  Gottliche  Ordnung,  toI.  i.  c.  v.  f.  Ixxxvi. 
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tion  of  the  births  to  dedths  tvill  appear  to  be 
about  17  to  IP,  a  proportion  which  (according 
to  Table  I.  page  29)  would  double  the  popula- 
tion in  about  35  years.  But  if  inflead  of  20 
years  we  were  to  take  the  whole  period  of  64 
years,  the  average  proportion  of  births  to  deaths 
turns  out  to  be  but  a  little  more  than  12  to  io> 
a  proportion  which  would  not  double  the  popu- 
lation in  lefs  than  125  years*  If  we  were  to 
include  the  mortality  of  the  plague,  or  even  of 
the  epidemic  years  i  y^6  and  1737,  in  too  fliort 
t  period,  the  deaths  might  exceed  the  births, 
and  the  population  would  appear  to  be  de* 
crtafing. 

Suflmilch  thinks  that  inftead  of  i  in  36,  the 
mortality  in  Pruffia  after  the  plague  might  be  i 
in  38;  and  ir  may  appear  perhaps  to  fome  of 
my  readers,  that  the  plenty  occafioned  by  fuch 
an  event  ought  to  make  a  ftill  greater  diiFercnce. 
Dr.  Short  has  particularly  remai'ked  that  an 
extraordinary  healthinefs  generally  fucceeds  any 
very  great  mortality* ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  obfervation  is  juft  comparing  fimil^  ages 
together.  But  under  the  moft  favourable  cir- 
cumftances,  infants  under  three  years  are  more 
fubjeft  to  death  than  at  other  ages;  and  the 
extraordinary  proportion  of  children  which 
;  Hiftory  of  air,  fcafops,  &c,  vol.  i'u  p,  344. 

ufually 
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uiually  fbllaws  a  very  great  mortality  counter- 
balances at  firft  the  natural  liealthinefs  of  the 
period^  and  prevents  it  from  making  much  dif- 
ference in  the  general  mortality. 

If  we  divide  the  population  of  Pruffia  after 
the  plague  by  the  number  of  deaths  in  the  year 
171 1,  it  will  appear  that  the  mortality  was 
nearly  i  in  31,  and  was  therefore  increafed 
rather  than  diminifhed,  owing  to  the  prodigious 
number  of  children  born  in  that  year.  But 
this  greater  mortality  would  certainly  ceafc 
as  foon  as  thefe  children  began  to  rife  into 
the  firmer  ftages  of  life;  and  then  probably 
Suflmilch's  obfervations  would  be  juft.  In  ge- 
neral however,  we  fliall  obfcrve,  that  a  great 
previous  mortality  produces  a  more  fenfible  ef*- 
feA  on  the  births  than  on  the  deaths.  By  re- 
ferring to  the  table  it  will  appear,  that  the 
number  of  annual  deaths  regularly  increafcs 
with  the  increaiing  population,  and  nearly  kecps^ 
up  the  fame  relative  proportion  all  the  way 
through.  But  the  number  of  annual  births  is 
not  very  different  during  the  whole  periods 
though,  in  this  time,  the  population  had  more 
than  doubled  itfelf ;  and  therefore  the  proporfiofi 
x>{  births  to  the  whole  population,  at  firft,  and 
at  lad,  muft  have  changed  in  aa  ei^tr^prdia^ry 
degree. 

D4  It 
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It  will  appear  therefore  how  liable  we  Ihould 
be  to  err  in  aflliming  a  given  proportion  of  births 
for  the  purpofe  of  efti mating  the  paft  popular 
tion  of  any  country.  In  the  prefent  inftance  it 
would  have  led  to  the  conclufion,  that  the 
population  was  Scarcely  diminilhed  by  the  plague, 
although  from  the  number  of  deaths  it  was 
known  to  be  diminifhed  one  third. 

Variations  of  the  fame  kind,  though  not 
in  the  fame  degree,  appear  in  the  proportions 
of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  in  jail  the 
tables  which  Suffmilch  has  coUefted;  and  as 
writers  on  thefe  liibjefts  have  been  too  apt  to 
foriii  calculations  for  paft  and  future  times  from 
the  proportions  of  a  few  years,  it  may  be  ufeful 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  a  few 
more  inftances  of  fuch  variations. 

In  the  churmark  of  Brandenburgh  *,  during 
15  years  ending  with  ty\2,y  the  proportion  of 
births  to  deaths  was  nearly  17  to  10.  For  6 
years  ending  with  1718,  the  proportion  funk  to 
13  to  10  ;  for  4  years  ending  with  175^,  it  was 
only  3LI  to  10,  and  for.  4  years  ending  with 
1756,  i^  to  10.  For  3  years  ending  with  1759, 
the  deaths  very  greatly  exceeded  the  iTirths. 
The  proportion  of  the  births  to  the  whole  po- 
pulation is  not  given ;  but  it  is  hot  probable 
f  Siiflmilch*5  Gpuliche  Qrdnung,  vol,  i.  Tables,  p.  88.  - 
'•  that 
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'  that  the  great  variations  obfervable  in  the  pro- 
portion of"  births  to  deaths  Ihould  have  arifen 
folely  from  the  variations  in  the  deaths.  The 
proportion  of  births' to  marriages  is  tolerably 
uniform,  the  extremes  being  only  38  to  lo^ 
and  ^^  to  ID,  and  the  mean  about  37  to  10. 
In  this  table  no  very  great  epidemics  occur  till 
the  3  years  beginning  with  i  y^yy  and  beyond 
this  period  the  lifts  are  not  continued. 

In  the  dukedom   of  Poraerania*,   the   avc- 
xage  proportion    of  births   to    deaths  for    66 
years  from  1694  to  17^6  both  inciUided^  was 
138  to  100;  but  in  Ibme  of  the  periods  of  fix 
years  it  was  as  high  as  177  to  ioo>  and  155  to 
100.     In  others  it  lunk  as  low  as  124  to  loo, 
and  130  to  100.     The  extremes  of  the  propor- 
tions of  births  to  marriages  in  the  different  pe- 
riods of  5  and  6  years  were  .36  to  10,  tod  43  to 
10,  and  the  mean  of  the  60  years  about  38  to  10. 
Epidemic   years  appear  to   have  occurred  oc- 
'  caiionally,  in  three  of  which  the  deaths  exceeded 
the  births;  but  this  temporary  diminution  of 
population  produced  no  correfponding  diminu- 
tion of  births ;  and  the  two  individual  years 
which  contain  the  greateft  proportion  of  mar- 
riages in  the  whole  table  occur,  one  the  year 
lifter;-  and  the  other  two  years  after  epidemics. 

*  Suffinilchy  voK  i.  ubles,  p.  9i« 

The 
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*Thc  atceis  of  deaths  however  was  not  gi-eat 
till  th«  3  years  ending  with  1759,  with  which 
the  table  concludes. 

In  the  neumark  of  Brandeftburgh',  for  60 
years  from  1695  *^  ^7S^  t)oth  included,  the 
average  proportion  of  births  to  deaths  in  the 
firft  30  years  was  148  to  100,  in  the  laft  30  years 
127  to  100,  in  the  whole  60  years  136  to  100. 

<  In  ibme  periods  af  5  years  it  was  as  high  as  171 
and  i6y  to  160.  In  others  as  low  as  1 18  and  128 
toioo.  For  5  years  ending  with  1726,  the  yearly 
average  of  births  was  7012;  for  5  years  ending 
•with  1746,  it  was  6927,  from  which,  judging 
by  the  births,  we  might  infer  that  the  population 
had  decreafed  in  this  interval  of  20  years,  but  it 
appears  from  the  average  proportion  of  births 
and  deaths  during  this  period,  that  it  mufi  have 
confiderably  increafed  notwithftanding  the  in- 
tervention of  fome  epidemic  years.     The  pro- 

,  portion  of  births  to  the  whole  population  muft 
therefore  have  decidedly  changed.  Another  in- 
terval of  20  years  in  the  fame  table  gives  a  iimi- 
lar  refult,  both  with  regard  to  the  births  and  the 
marriages*  The  extremes  of  the  proportions  of 
births  to  marriages  arc  34  to  10,  and  42  to  10, 
and  the  mean  about  38  to  10.     The  3  yeari 

f  SuffmUch's  Gottlichc  Ordnung,  vol,  i.  tables,  p.  99. 
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begintiitig  with    1757  were,  as  in  the  other 
tables^  very  fatal  years. 

In  the  dukedom  of  Magdeburgh  *  during  64 

years  ending  with  1756,  the  average  proportion 

of  births  to  deaths  was  1:33  *^  ^^^  I  ^^  ^^  ^^ 

28  years  of  the  period  14^  to  100,  and  in  the 

iaft  34  years  only  iljz  to  loo;  during  one  pc-* 

riod  of  5  years  it  was  as  high   as   170  to  ioo> 

and  in  two  periods  the  deaths  exceeded  the 

births.     Slight   epidemics  appear  to  be  inter- 

fpcrfed   rather   thickly   throughout   the   table. 

In  the  two  inftances  where  three  or  four  occuf 

in  fucceffiye  years,  and  diminifh  the  population, 

they  are   followed  by  an  increafe  of  marriages 

and  births.     The  extremes  of  the  proportions  of 

births  to  marriages  are  42  to  1.0,  and  34  to  to, 

and  the  mean  of  the  64  years  ^g  to   10.     On 

this  table  SufTmilch  remarks,   that  though  the 

average  number  of  deaths  fhows  an  increafed 

population  of  one  third  from  1 715  or  1720,  yet 

that  the  births  and  marriages  would  prove  it  to 

be  ftationairy  or  even  declining.     In  drawing 

this   conclufion   however,    he   adds   the  three 

epidemic  years  ending  with  ly^g^  during  which 

both  the  marriages  and  births  feem  to  have  di** 

miniihed. 

*  Suflmilch,  vol.  i.  tables,  p<  103. 
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In  the  principality  of  Halbcrftadt',  the  Ave- 
rage proportion  of  births  to  deaths  for  68  ycars^ 
ending  with  1756,  was  1^24  to  ido;  but  in  fome 
periods  of  5  years  it  was  as  high  as  160  to  100, 
and  in  others  as  low  as  no  to  100.     The  in- 
crcafe  in  the  whole  68  years  was  confiderable, 
and  yet  for  5  years  ending  with  1723,  the  ave- 
rage number  of  births  was  J2818,  and  for  4  years 
ending  with  1750,  ^^6^8,  from  which  it  would 
*appear  that  the  population  in  zy  years  had  con- 
fiderably  diminifhed.     A  fimilar.  appearance  oc- 
curs with  regard  to  the  marriages,  during  a  pe* 
riod  of  32  years.     In  the  5  years  ending  with 
17 1 8,  they  were  727  ;  in  the  5  years  ending 
with    1750,  689,     During  both  thefe  periods 
the   proportion   of  deaths   would  have  (hown 
a  coniiderable  increafe.  Epidemics  feem  to  have 
,  occurred  frequently,  and  in  almoft  all  the  in- 
fiances  in  which  they  were  fuch  as  for  the  deaths 
to  exceed  the  births,  they  were  in^mediately 
fucceeded  by  a  more  than  ufijal  proportion  of 
marriages,  and  in  a  few  years  by  an  increafed 
proportion  of  births.     The  greateft  number  of 
marriages  in  the  whole  table  occurs  in  the  year 
1 75 1,  after  an  epidemic  in  the  year  1750,  in 

»  Suflmilch,  vol.i.  Tables,  p.  108. 
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which  the  deaths  had  exceeded  the  births  above 
one  third,  and  the  four  or  five  following  years 
contain  the  largeft  proportion  of  births.  The 
extremes  of  the  proportions  of  births  to  mar- 
riages are  42  to  ro,  and  34  to  10,  the  mean  of 
the  68  years  38  to  10. 

The  remaining  tables  contain  fimilar  rcfults, 
but  thefe  will  be  fufEcient  to  Ihow  the  varia- 
tions which  are  continually  occurring  in  the 
proportions  of  the  births  and  marriages  as  well 
as  of  the  deaths,  to  the  whole  population. 

It  will  be  obferved  that  the  leaft  variable  of 
the  proportions'  is  that  which  the  births  and 
marriages  bear  to  each  other,  and  the  obvious 
reafon  is,  that  this  proportion  nearly  expreffes 
the  prolificknefs  of  marriages,  which  will  not  of 
courfe .  be  fubje<ft  to  great  changes.  We  can 
hardly  indeed  fuppofc  that  the  prolificknefs  of 
marriages  ihould  vary  fb  much  as  the  extremes 
which  have  been  mentioned.  Nor  is  it  necef- 
fary  that  it  fliould,  as  another  caufe  will  contri- 
bute to  produce  the  fame  effeft.  The  births 
which  are  contemporary  with  the  marriages  of 
any  particular  year  belong  principally  to  mar- 
riages which  had  taken  place  fome  years  before, 
and  therefore  if  for  four  or  five  years  ^  large 

pro- 
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proportion  of  marriages  were  to  take  place,  and 
then  accidentally  for  one  or  two  year^  a  imaU 
proportion,  the  cfFe^  would  be  a  large  propor-^ 
tion  of  births  to  marriages  in  the  regifters  dur-^ 
ing  theie  one  or  two  years ;  and  on  the  con- 
trary, if  for  four  or  five  years  few  marriages  com- 
paratively were  to  take  place,  and  then  for  one 
or  two  years  a  great  number,  the  efFeA  would 
be  a  fmall  proportion  of  births  to  marriages  iii 
the  regifters.  This  was  ftrikingly  lUuftrated  in 
the  table  for  Pruflia  and  Lithuania,  and  would. 
be  confirmed  by  an  infpeAion  of  all  the  other 
tables  coUeded  by  SufiTmilch,  in  which  it  .ap* 
pears  that  the  extreme  proportions  of  births  to 
marriages  are  generally  more-  affedled  by  the 
number  of  marriages  than  the  number  of  births, 
and  conlcqi^ntly  ariie  more  from  the  variations 
in  the  difpofition  or  encouragement  to  matri- 
mony, than  from  the  variations  in  the  prolifick- 
nefs  of  marriages. 

The  common  epidemical  years  that  are  inter* 
iperfed  throughout  thefe  tables  will  not  of 
cpurfe  have  the  fame  effeds  on  the  marriages 
and  births,  as  the  great  plague  in  the  table  for 
Pniiiia ;  but  in  proportion  to  their  magnitude^ 
their  operation  will  in  general  be  found  to  be 

fimilan 
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iimtlar.  From  the  regift^s  of  many  other  ooun^^ 
tries,  and  jArdcularly  of  towns^  it  appears  that 
the  viiitations  of  the  plague  were  frequent  at 
the  latter  end  of  the  17th  and  the  beginning  of 
the  1 8th  centuries. 

In  contemplating  the  plagues  and  fickly  lea- 
fons  which  occur  in  thefe*  tables,  after  a  period 
of  rapid  incrcafe,  it  is  impoffible  not  to  be  im- 
preffed  with  the  idea  that  the  number  of  inha<- 
bitants  had,  in  thcfe  inftances,  exceeded  the 
food  and  the  accommodations  neceffary  to  prc- 
ferve  them  in  health.  The  mafs  of  the  peopte 
would,  upon  this  fuppofitioii,  be  obliged  to  live 
worfe,  and  a  greater  number  of  them  would  be 
crowded  together  in  one  houfe ;  and  thefe*  na-* 
tural  caufes  would  evidently  contribute  to  pro- 
duce ficknefs,  even  though  the  country,  abfb« 
folutely  confidered,  might  not  be  crowded  and 
populous.  In  a  country,  even  thinly  inhabited, 
if  an  increafe  of  population  take  place  before 
more  food  is  raifed,  and  more  houfes  are  built, 
the  inhabitants  muft  be  diftreffed  for  room  and 
fubfiftence.  If  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
for  the  next  ten  or  twelve  years,  the  marriages 
were  to  be  cither  more  frequent  or  more  pro- 
lific,  and  no  emigration   were  to  take  place, 

inflead 
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inftead  of  five  to  a  cottage^  there  ,  might 
be  ieven,  and  this,  added  to  the  neceffity  of 
worfe  living,  would  evidently  have  a  moft  un- 
favourable efFe6l  on  the  health  of  the  common 
people. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  xi. 

Uenerdldedunlonsfrom  tht  preceding  viepo  of  Society: 

1  HAT  the  checks  which  hare  been  mentioned 
are  the  immediate  caufes  of  the  flow  indreafe  of 
population^  and  that  thefe  checks  refult  princi- 
pally from  an  infufficiency  of  flibfiftence,  will 
be  evident  from  the  Comparatively  rapid  iii- 
creafe,  which  has  invariably  taken  place  \vheil- 
ever,  by  fome  fiidden  enlargement  in  the  means 
of  fubfiftence,  thefe  checks  have  been  in  any 
confiderable  degree  removed. 

It  has  been  univerfally  remarked  that  all  hew 
cdlonies  fettled  in  healthy  countries,  where  room 
and  food  were  abundant,  have  conftantly  made 
a  rapid  progrefs  in  population.  Many  of  the 
colonies  from  ancient  Greece,  in  the  courfe  of 
one  or  two  centuries,  appear  to  have  rivalled, 
and.  even  furpaired>  their  mother  cities.  Syra- 
cufe  and  Agrigentum  in  Sicily;  Tarentum 
and  Locri  in  Italy;  Ephefus  and  Miletus  in 
Lcfler  Afia;  were,  by  all  accounts,  at  leaft 
equal  to  any  of  the  cities  qf  ancient  Greece.  All 
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thefe  colonies  had  eftablifhed  themfelves  in 
countries  inhabited  "by  favage  and  barbarous  na- 
tions, which  cafily  gave  place  to  the  new  fet- 
tlers,  who  had  .  of  courfe  plenty  of  good  land. 
It  is  calculated  that  the  Ifrdelites,  though  they 
increafed  very  flowly,  while  they  were  wander- 
ing in  the  land  of  Canaan,  on  fettling  in  a  fer- 
tile diftrift  of  Egypt  doubled  their  numbers 
every  fifteen  years  during  the  whole  period  of 
their  ftay^.  But  not  to  dwell  on  remote  in- 
flances,  the  European  fettlements  in  America 
bear  ample  teftimony  to  the  truth  of  a  remark, 
that  has  never  I  believe  been  doubted.  Plenty 
of  rich  land  to  be  had  for  little  or  nothing  is  fo 
pov/erful  a  caufe  of  population  as  generally  to 
overcome  all  obftacles. 

No  fettlements  could  eafily  have  been  worfe 
managed  than  thofe  of  Spain  in  Mexico,  Peru, 
and  Quito.  The  tyranny,  /uperftition,  and  vices 
of  the  mother  country  were  introduced  in  ample 
quantities  among  her  children.  Exorbitant  taxes 
were  exaded  by  the  crown ;  the  moft  arbitrary 
reftriiftions  were  impofed  on  their  trade;  and 
the  governors  were  not  behind  hand  in  rapatity 
and  extortion  for  themfelves  as  well  as  their 

*  Short's  New  Obferv.  on  Bilk  of  Mortality,  p.  259,  8vo. 
1750. 
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mafter.  Yet  under  all  thefe  difficulties,  the 
colonies  made  a  quick  progrefs  in  population. 
The  city  of  Quito  which  was  but  a  hamlet  of 
Indians,  is  reprefented  by  UUoa  as  containing 
fifty  or  lixty  thoufand  inhabitants  above  fifty 
years  ago*.  Lima,  which  was  founded  fince 
the  conqueft,  is  mentioned  by  the  fame  author 
as  equally  or  more  populous,  before  the  fatal 
earthquake  in  1746,  Mexico  is  faid  to  contain 
a  hundred  thoufand  inhabitants,  which,  not- 
withftanding  the  exaggerations  of  the  Spaniih 
writers,  is  fuppofed  to  be  five  times  greater  than 
what  it  contained  in  the  time  of  Montezuma\ 

In  the  Portuguefe  colony  of  Brazil,  governed 
with  almoft  equal  tyranny,  there  were  fuppofed 
to  be  above  thirty  years  ago  fix  hundred  thou- 
fand inhabitants  of  European  extraftion*". 

The  Dutch  and  French  colonies,  though  un- 
der the  government  of  exclufive  companies  of 
merchants,  which,  as  Dr.  Smith  juftly  obferves, 
is  the  worft  of  all  poffible  governments,  flill  per- 
fifted  in  thriving  under  every  difad vantage"^. 

But  the  Englifh  North  American  colonies,  now 
the  powerful  people  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 

■  Voy.  d'Ulloa,  torn.  i.  liv.  v.  ch.  v.  p.  229.  4to.  1752. 
*  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  ii.  b,  iv.  ch.  vii.  p.  353. 
<^  Id.  p.  365.  **  Id.  p.  368,  369. 
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tica,  far  outftripped  all  the  others,  in  the  progreis 
of  their  population.  To  the  quantity  of  rich  land 
which  they  poflefled  in  common  with  the  Spa- 
tiifli  and  Portuguefe  colonies,  they  added  a 
greater  degree  of  liberty  and  equality.  Though 
not  without  fome  reftricftions  on  their  foreign 
commerce,  they  were  allowed  the  liberty  of 
managing  their  own  internal  affairs.  The  po* 
litical  inftitutions  which  prevailed  were  favour-*- 
able  to  the  alienation  and  divifion  of  property. 
Lands  which  were  not  cultivated  by  the  pro- 
prietor within  a  limited  time  were  declared 
grantable  to  any  other  perfon.  In  Pennfylvania, 
there  was  ho  right  of  primogeniture  ;  and  in  the 
provinces,  of  New  England,  the  eldeft  fon  had 
only  a  double  fhare.  There  were  no  tithes  in 
any  of  the  States,  and  fcarcely  any  taxes.  And 
on  account  of  the  extreme  cheapncfs  of  good 
land,  a  capital  could  not  be  more  advantageoufly 
crttployed  than  in  agriculture,  which  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  affords  the  greateft  quantity 
of  healthy  work  fupplies  the  moft  valuable  pro- 
duce to  the  fociety. 

\  The  confequerice  of  thefe  favourable  circum- 
ftances  united  was  a  rapidity  of  increafe  almoft 
without  parallel  in  hiftory.  Throughout  all 
the  northern  provinces  the  population  was  found 

to 
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to  double  itfelf  in  55  years;  .  The  original  num- 
ber of  perfons  which  had  fettled  in  the  four  pro- 
vinces of  New  England  in  1643  .was  21,2,00. 
Afterwards  it  was  calculated  that  more  left  them 
than  went  to  them.  In  the  year  1760  they 
were  increafed  to  half  a  million.  They  had 
therefore,  all  along,  doubled  their  number  in 
2,S  years.  In  New  Jerfey,  the  period  of  dou- 
bling*  appeared  to  be  zz  years;  and  in  Rhode 
Ifland  ftill  lefs.  In  the  back  fettlements,  where 
the  inhabitants  applied  themfelves  folely  to  agri- 
culture, and  luxury  was  not  known,  they  were 
fuppofed  to  double  their  number  in  fifteen  years. 
Along  the  feacoaft,  which  would  naturally  be 
firft  inhabited,  the  period  of  doubling  was  about 
^^  years,  and  in  fome  of  the  maritime  towns 
the  population  was  abfolutely  at  a  ftand*.  From 

the 

*  Price's  Obferv.  on  Reverf.  Paym,  vol.  i.  p.  282,  a83rancl 
vol.  ii.  p.  260.  I  have  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  fome 
extradts  from  the  fermon  of  Dr.  Styles,  from  which  Dr.  Price 
has  taken  thefe  fafts.  Speaking  of  Rhode  Ifland,  Dr,  Styles  fays> 
that  though  the  period  of  doubling  for  the  whole  colony  is  25 
yearsy  yet  that  it  is  diflTerent  in  different  parts,  and  within 
land  is  20  and  15  years.  The  population  of  the  five  towns  of 
Gloucefter,  Situate,  Coventry,  Weilgrecnwich,  and  Exeter, 
was  5033,  A.  D.  1748,  and  6986,  A.  D.  1755  ;  which  im- 
plies a  period  of  doubling  of  15  years  only.     He  mentions 
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the  late  ccnfus  made  in  America  it  appears,  that 
taking  all  the  States  together,  they  have  ftill 
continued  to  double  their  numbers  every  25 
years ;  and  as  the  whole  population  is  now  fo 
great  as  not  to  be  materially  afFefted  by  the 
emigrations  from  Europe,  and  as  it  is  known, 
that  in  fome  of  the  towns  and  diftrifts  near  the 

afterwards  that  the  county  of  Kent  doubles  in  20  years ;  and 
the  county  of  Providence  in  1 8  years* 

I  have  alfo  lately  feen  a  paper  of  FaSis  and  calculations  refpeSl-' 
ing  the  population  of  the  United  States^  which  makes  the  period 
of  doubling  for  the  whole  of  the  States,  fince  their  firft  fettle- 
ment,  only  20  years.  I  know  not  of  what  authority  this  pa- 
per is ;  but  far  as  it  goes  upon  puUic  fafts  and  enumerations 
I  fhould  think,  that  it  muft  be  to  be  depended  on.  One  pe- 
riod is  very  ftriking.  From  a  return  to  Congrefs  iii  1782^ 
the  population  appeared  to  be  2,389,300,  and  in  the  cenfus  of 
179c,  4,000,000:  incrcafc  in  9  years,  1,610,700;  from 
which  dcduft  ten  thoufand  per  annum  for  European  fettlers, 
which  will  be  90,000 ;  and  allow  for  their  increafe  at  5  per 
cent,  for  4§  years,  which  will  be  20,250:  the  remaining  in- 
creafe during  thofe  9  years,  from  -procreation  only,  will  be 
1,500,450,  which  is  very  nearly  7  per  cent;  and  confe- 
quently  the  period  of  doubling  at  this  rate  would  be  lefs  than 
J  6  years. 

If  this  calculation  for  the  whole  population  of  the  States  be 
in  any  4egree  near  the  truth,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  ia 
particular  di(lri£ts.  the  period  of  doubling  from  procreation 
only  has  often  been  lefs  than  15  years.  The  period  imme^ 
diately  fuccccding  the  war  was  likely  to.  be  a  period  of  very 
rapid  mcreafe* 

fca* 
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ieacoafl^  the  prqgrcfs  of  population  has  been 
comparatively  flow ;  it  is  evident  that,  in  the 
interior  of  the  country  in  general,  the  period  of 
doubling  from  procreation  only  muft  have  been 
confiderably  Icfs  than  z^  years. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  of  Aipe- 
rica,  according  to  the  late  cenfus,  is  5,1 72,31^*. 
We  have  no  reafon  to  believe  that  Great  Bri- 
tain is  lefs  populous  at  prefent,  for  the  emigra- 
tion of  the  fmall  parent  ftock  which  produced 
thele  numbers.  On  the  contrary,  a  certain  de- 
gree of  emigration  is  known  to  be  favourable  to 
the  population  of  the  mother  country.  It  has 
been  particularly  remarked  that  the  two  Spanifl^ 
provinces,  from  which  the  greateft  number  of 
people  emigrated  to  America,  became  in  copi- 
fcquence  more  populous. 

Whatever  yjf^  the  original  number  of  Britifli 
emigrants  which  increafed  fo  faft  in  North 
America ;  let  us  aik.  Why  does  not  an  equal 
number  produce  an  equal  increafe  in  the  iame 
time  in  Great  Britain  ?  The  obvions  reafon  to 

•  One  fmall  State  is  mentioned  as  being  omitted  in  the 
cenfus;  and  I  underftand  that  the  population  is  generally 
confidered  at  above  this  number.  Jt  is  faid  to  approach  to- 
wards 6,000,000.  But  fuch  vague  opinions  cannot  of  courfe 
be  much  relied  on. 

£  4  be 
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be  afligned  is  the  want  of  food ;  and  that  this 
want  is  the  moft  efficient  caufe  of  the  three  im- 
mediate checks  to  population,  which  have  been 
obfe!rved  to  prevail  in  all  focieties,  is  evident, 
from  the  rapidity  with  which  even  old  ftates 
recover  the  defolations  of  war,pe{tilence,  famine, 
and  the  convuUions  of  nature.  They  are  then 
for  a  fliort  time  placed  a  little  in  the  (ituatioa 
of  new  colonies,  and  the  efFc6t  is  always  an- 
fwerable  to  what  might  be  expefted.  If  the 
jriduftry  of  the  inhabitants  be  not  deftroyed, 
fubfiftence  will  foon  increafe  beyond  the  wants 
pf  the  reduced  numbers;  and  the  invariable 
confequence  will  be,  that  population,  which 
before  perhaps  was  nearly  ftationary,  will  begin 
immediately  to  increafe,  and  will  continue  its 
progrefs  till  the  former  population  is  recovered. 
The  fertile  province  of  Flanders,  which  has 
been  fo  often  the  feat  of  the  moft  deftrudivc 
wars,  after  a  refpite  of  a  few  years,  has  always 
appeared  as  rich  and  as  populous  as  ever.  The 
pndiminiihed  population  of  France,  which  has 
before  been  noticed,  is  an  inftance  very  ftrongly 
in  point.  The  tables  of  Suffmilch  afford  conr 
tinual  proofs  of  a  very  rapid  increafe  after  great 
inortalities ;  and  the  table  for  Pruffia  and  Li- 

thuapia. 
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thuania,  which  I  have  inferted*,  is  particularly 
ftriking  in  this  refped.  The  efFcAs  of  the 
dreadful  plague  in  London,  in  1666,  were  not 
perceptible  15  or  20  years  afterwards.  It  may 
even  be  doubted  whether  Turkey  and  Egypt  arc 
upon  an  average  much  lefs  papulous  for  the 
plagues  which  periodically  lay  them  wafte.  If 
the  number  of  people  which  they  contain  be 
confiderably  lefs  now  than  formerly,  it  is  rather 
to  be  attributed  to  the  tyranny  and  oppreffion 
of  the  governments  under  which  they  groan, 
and  the  confequent  difcouragements  to  agricul- 
ture, than  to  the  loffes  which  they  fuftain  by 
the  plague.  The  traces  of  the  moft  deftruc- 
tive  famines  in  China,  Indoftan,  Egypt,  and 
other  countries,  are  by  all  accounts  very  foon 
obliterated ;  and  the  moft  tremendous  convul- 
fions  of  nature,  fuch  as  volcanic  eruptions  and 
earthquakes,  if  they  do  not  happen  fo  frequently 
as  to  drive  away  the  inhabitants,  or  deftroy  their 
fpirit  of  induftry,  have  been  found  to  produce 
but  a  trifling  efFe A  on  the  average  population  of 
any  ftate. 

It  has  appeared  from  the  regifters  of  different 
countries  which  have  already  been  produced, 
(hat  the  progrcfs  of  their  population  is  checked 

^  See  p.  32  of  this  vol, 
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by  the  periodical,  though  irregular,  returns  of 
plagues  and  fickly  feafons.  Dr.  Short,  in  his 
curious  refearches  into  bills  of  mortality,  often 
ufes  the  expreffion  of  "  terrible  corre6lives  of  the 
^'  redundance  of  mankind* ;"  and  in  a  table  of 
all  the  plagues,  peftilences,'  and  famines,  of 
which  he  could  collect  accounts,  Ihows  the  con- 
ftancy  and  univerfality  of  their  operation. 

The  epidemical  years  in  his  table,  or  the  years 
in  which  the  plague  or  fome  great  and  wafting 
epidemic  prevailed,  for  fmaller  ilckly  feafons 
feem  not  to  be  included,  are  43 1^  of  which  3:5 
were  before  the  Chriftian  aera^  If  we  divide 
therefore  the  years  of  the  prefent  aera  by  399,  it 
will  appear  that  the  periodical  returns  of  fuch 
epidemics,  to  fome  country  that  we  are  ac- 
quainted with,  have  been  on  an  average  only  at 
the  interval  of  about  4^  years. 

Of  the  J254  great  famines  and  dearths  enu«»» 
merated  in  the  table,  15  were  before  the  Chrif- 
tian asra^  beginning  with  that  which  occurred 
in  Paleftine,  in  the  time  of  Abraham.  If  fub- 
tracilng  thefe  15  we  divide  the  years  of  the  pre- 
sent ccra  by  the  remainder,  it  will  appear  that 

^  New  Obferv.  on  Bills  of  Mortality,  p  96. 

^  Hift.  of  Air,  Seafons,  &c.  voL  ii.  p.  365. 

^  LI.  vol.  ii.  p.  202.  ^  Id.  vol.ii.  p.  206. 
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the  ivferagc  interval  between  the  vifits  of  this 
dreadful  Icourge  has  been  only  about  y  ^  years. 

How  far  thefe  "  terrible  correAives  to  the 
'*  redundance  of  mankind"  huve  been  occa- 
lioned  by  the  too  rapid  increafe  of  population^ 
is  a  point  which  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
determine  with  any  degree  of  preciiion.  The 
cauies  of  moft  of  our  difeafes  appear  to  us  to  be 
fo  myfterious,  and  probably  are  really  fo  various, 
that  it  would  be  rafhtiefs  to  lay  too  n\uch  ftrefs 
on  any  fingle  one ;  but  it  will  not  perhaps  be 
too  much  to  fay,  that  among  thefe  caufes  we 
ought  certainly  to  rank  crowded  houfes,  and 
infufficient  or  unwholefome  food,  which  arc  the 
natural  confequences  of  an  increafe  of  popular* 
tion  fatter  than  the  accommodations  of  a  coun* 
try  levith  refped:  to  habitations  and  food  will 
allow. 

Almoft  all  the  Ififtories  of  epidemics  which 
we  have  tend  to  confirm  this  fuppofition,  by 
defcribing  them  in  general  as  making  their  prin- 
cipal ravages  among  the  lower  clafles  of  people. 
In  Dr.  Short*s  tables  this  circumftance  is  frequent- 
ly mentioned* ;  and  it  further  appears  that  a  very 
conlideraJ)le  proportion  of  the  epidemic  years 
either  followed  or  were  accompanied  by  feafons 
■  Hift.  of  Air,  Scafons,  &c*  vol.  ii.  p.  206.  et  feq. 
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of  dearth  and  bad  food*.  In  other  places  he 
alfo  mentions  great  plagues  as  diminilhing  par- 
ticularly the  numbers  of  the  lower  or  fervile 
fort  of  people^ ;  and  in  fpeaking  of  different  dif- 
eafes  he  obferves,  that  thofe  which  are  occa- 
fioned  by  bad  and  unwholefome  food  generally 
laft  thelongeft^ 

We  know  from  conftant  experience,  that  fe- 
vers are  generated  in  our  jails,  our  manufadories, 
our  crowded  workhoufes,  and  in  the  narrow  and 
clofe  ftreets  of  our  large  towns ;  all  which  fitu- 
attons  appear  to  be  fimilar  in  their  efFeds  to 
Iqualid  poverty :  and  we  cannot  doubt  that 
caufes  of  this  kind,  aggravated  in  degree,  con- 
tributed to  the  produiSion  and  prevalence  of 
thofe  great  and  wafting  plagues  formerly  fo 
common  in  Europe,  but  which  now,  from  the 
mitigation  of  thefe  caufes,  are  every  where  con- 
fiderably  abated,  and  in  many  places  appear  to 
be  completely  extirpated. 

Of  the  other  great  fcourge  of  mankind,  fa^- 
mine,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  it  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  things  that  the  increafe  of  populatioiji 
ihould  abfolutely  produce  one.  This  increafe, 
though  rapid,  is  neceffarily  gradual ;  and  as  the 

»  Hift.  of  Air,  Seafons,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  206,  et  feq,  and  336. 
*  New  Obferv.  p,  125.  ^  Id.  p.  iq8, 
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Jhuman  frame  cannot  be  fupported,  even  for  a 
very  fhort  time  without  food,  it  is  evident  that* 
no  more  human  beings  can  grow  up  than  there 
is  provifion  ^o  maintain*     But  though  the  prin- 
ciple of  population  cannot  abfblutely  produce  a^ 
famine,  it  prepares  the  vsray  for  one  in  the  moft 
complete  manner;  and  by  obliging  all  the  lower 
claifes  of  people  to  fabfift  nearly  on  the  fmalleil 
quantity  of  food  that  will  liipport  life,  turns 
even  a  flight  deficiency  from  the  failure  of  the 
leafons  into  a  fevere  dearth ;  and  may  be  fairly 
faid  therefore,  to  be  one  of  the  principal  caufes 
of  famine*     Among  the  figns  of  an  approaching 
dearth.  Dr.  Short  mentions  one  or  more  years 
of  luxuriant  crops  together* ;  and  this  obfcrva- 
tion  is  probably  juft,  as  we  know  that  the  gene- 
ral eiFedl  of  years  of  cheapnefs  and  abundance  is 
to  difpofe  a  greater  number  of  perfons  to  marry, 
and  under  fuch  circumftanccs  the  return  to  a 
year  merely  of  an  average  ccop  might  produce 
a  fcarcity. 

The  fmall-pox  which  at  prefent  may  be 
confidered  as  the  moft  prevalent  and  fatal  epi- 
demic in  Europe,  is  of  all  others,  perhaps,  the. 
moft  difficult  to  account  for,  though  the  periods 

»  Hift.  of  Air,  Seafons,  &c.  vol.ii.  p.  367. 
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of  its  return  arc  in  many  places  regular*.  Dr. 
•Short  obferves,  that  from  the  hiftories  of  this 
diforder  it  feems  to  haVe  very  little  dependence 
upon  the  paft  or  prefent  conftitution  of  the 
weather  or  fcafons,  and  that  it  appears  epide- 
mically at  all  times,  and  in  all  ftates  of  the  air, 
though  not  fo  frequently  in  a  hard  froft.  We 
know  of  no  inftances,  1  believe,  of  its  being 
clearly  generated  under  any  circumftances  of 
fituation,  I  do  not  mean  therefore  to  infinuate 
that  poverty  and  crowded  houfes  ever  abfolutely 
produced  it ;  but  I  may  be  allowed  to  remark, 
that  in  thofe  places  where  its  returns  arc  regu- 
lar, and  its  ravages  among  children,  particularly 
among  thofe  of  the  lower  clals,  are  confiderable, 
it  neceffarily  follows  that  thcfe  circumftances, 
in  a  greater  degree  than  ufual,  muft  always 
precede  and  accompany  its  appearance;  that 
is,  from  the  time  of  its  laft  vilit,  the  average 
number  of  children  will  be  increafing,  the  peo- 
ple will,  in  confequence,  be  growing  poorer,  and 
the  houfes  will  be  more  crowded  till  atiother 
vifit  removes  this  fuperabundant  population. 

In  all  thefe  cafes,  how  little  Ibever  force  wc 
may  be  difpofed  to  attribute  to  the  efFeds  of 
the  principle  of  population  in  the  adlual  pro- 
«  *  Hid;,  of  Air,  Seafons,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  41.1. 
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dudion  of  difbrders,  we  cannot  avoid  allowing 
their  force  as  predifpofing  caufes  to  the  reception 
of  contagion,  and  as  giving  very  great  additional 
force  to  the  extenfivenefs  and  fatahty  of  its 
ravages. 

It  is  obferved  by  Dr.  Short  that  a  fevere  mor- 
tal epidemic  is  generally  fucceeded  by  an  un- 
common healthincfs,  from  the  late  diftemper 
having  carried  off  mofl:  of  the  declining  worn- 
out  conftitutions  *.  It  is  probable,  alfb,  that 
another  caufe  of  it  may  be  the  greater  plenty  of 
room  and  food,  and  the  confequently  melio- 
rated condition  of  the  lower  claiTes  of  the  peo- 
ple. Sometimes,  according  to  Dr.  Short,  a  very 
fmitful  year  is  followed  by  a  very  mortal  and 
fickly  one,  and  mortal  ones  often  fucceeded  by 
very  fruitful,  as  though  Nature  fought  either 
to  prevent  or  quickly  repair  the  lofs  by  death. 
In  general  the  next  year  after  fickly  and  mortal 
ones  is  prolific  in  proportion  to  the  breeders  left\ 

This  laft  efFeft  we  have  feen  moft  ftrikingly 
exemplified  in  the  table  for  Pruflia  and  Lithu- 
ania'', And  from  this  and  other  tables  of  SufT- 
milch  it  alfo  appears,  that  when  the  increafmg 
produce  of  a  country,  and  the  increafing  de- 

*  Hlft.  of  Air,  Scafons,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  344. 
•»  New  Obferv.  p.  191.  ^  p.  32  of  this  vol. 
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mand  for  labour,  fb  far  meliorate  the  condition 
of  the  labourer,  as  greatly  to  encourage  marriage^ 
the  cuftom  of  early  marriages  is  generally  con- 
tinued till  the  population  has  gone- beyond  the 
increaied  produce,  and  fickly  feafons  appear  to 
be  the  natural  and  neceflary  confequence.  The 
continental  regifters  exhibit  many  inflances  of 
rapid  increafe,  interrupted  in  this  manner  by 
mortal  difeafes,  and  the  inference  feems  to  be, 
that  thofe  countries  where  fubfiftencc  is  increaf- 
ing  liifficiently  to  encourage  population,  but  not 
to  anfwer  all  its  demands,  will  be  more  fubjed 
to  periodical  epidemics  than  thofe  where  the 
increafe  of  population  is  more  nearly  accommo** 
dated  to  the  average  produce. 

The  converfc  of  this  will  of  courfe  be  true. 
In  thofe  countries  which  are  fubjeft  to  periodi- 
cal ficknefles,  the  increafe  of  population,  or  the 
excefs  of  births  above  the  deaths  will  be  greater 
in  the  intervals  of  thefe  periods  than  is  uiual  in 
countries  not  fo  much  fubje^  to  tliefc  difeafes. 
If  Turkey  and  Egypt  have  been  nearly  flationary 
in  their  average  population  for  the  laft  century^ 
in  the  intervals  of  their  periodical  plagues^  the 
births  muft  ha\'e  exceeded  the  deaths  in  a  much 
greater  proportion  than  in  fuch  countries  as 
France  and  England. 

It 
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It  is  for  thcfe  rcafons  that  no  cftimatcs  of 
future  population  or  depopulation,  formed  from 
any  cxifting  rate  of  increafe  or  decreafe,  can  be 
depended  upon.  Sir  William  Petty  calculated 
that  in  the  year  1 800  the  city  of  London  would 
contain  5,359,000*  inhabitants,  inftead  of  which 
it  docs  not  now  contain  a  fifth  part  of  that 
number.  And  Mr.  Eton  has  lately  prophefied 
the  cxtinftion  of  the  population  of  the  Turkifli 
empire  in  another  century*";  an  event  which 
will,  as  certainly,  fail  of  taking  place.  If  Ame- 
rica, were  to  continue  increafing  at  the  fame 
rate  as  at  prefent,  for  the  next  150  years,  her 
population  would  exceed  the  population  of 
China;  but  though  prophecies  are  dangerous 
I  will  venture  to  fay,  that  fuch  an  increafe  will 
not  take  place  in  that  time,  though  it  may  per- 
haps in  five  or  fix  hundred  years. 

Europe  was,  without  doubt,  formerly  more 
fiibjed:  to  plagues  and  wafting  epidemics  than 
at  prefent,  and  this  ynll  account,  in  great,  mea- 
fure,  for  the  greater  proportion  of  births  to 
deaths  in  former  times,  mentioned  by  many 
authors,  as  it  has  always  been  a  common  prac- 
tice to  eftittaate  thefe  proportions  from  too  fhor^ 

»  Political  Arithmetic,  p.  17. 
^  Survey  of  the  Turktih  Empire,  c«  vii«  p.  281. 
TOL.  II.  F  periods. 
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periods,    and  generally  to  rejeft  the  years  of 
plague  as  accidental. 

The  higheft  average  proportion  of  births  to 
deaths  in  England  may  be  confidered  as  about  12s 
to  10,  or  120  to  100.    The  proportion  in  France 
for  ten  years,  ending  in  1780,  was  about  115  to 
i  GO  \     Though  thefe  proportions  have  undoubt- 
edly varied  at  different  periods  during  the  laft 
century,  yet  we  have  reafon  to  think  that  they 
have  not  varied  in  any  very  confiderable  degree ; 
and  it  will  appear  therefore,  that  the  population 
of  France  and  England  has  accommodated  it- 
felf  more  nearly  to  the  average  produce  of  each 
country  than  many  other  ftates.  The  operation 
of  the  preventive  check,  wars,  the  filent  though 
certain  deftruftion  of  life  in  large  towns  and 
manufaftories,  and  the  clofe  habitations  and  in- 
fufficient  food  of  many  of  the  poor,  prevent  po- 
pulation from  outrunning  the  means  of  lubfift- 
ence ;  and  if  I  may  ufe  an  expreffion,  which 
certainly  at  firft  appears  ftrange,  luperfede  the 
.neceflity   of  great  and  ravaging  epidemics  to 
deftroy  what  is  redundant.    If  a  wafting  plague 
were  to  fweep  off  two  millions  in  England,  and 
fix  millions  in  France,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 

■  Necker  de  rAdminiftration  des  Finances,  torn.  i.  c.  ix» 
P-  255^ 
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after  the  inhabitants  had  recovered  from  the 
dreadful  Ibock,  the  proportion  of  births  to  deaths 
•would  rife  much  above  the  ufual  average  jn 
cither  country  during  the  lafl  century  *. 

In  New  Jerfey  the  proportion  of  births  to 
deaths,  on  an  average  of  7  years,  ending  1743^ 
-was  300  to  100.  In  France  and  England  the 
highefl  average  proportion  cannot  be  reckoned 
at  more  than  i:?o  to  lOo,  Great  and  aflonifh- 
ing  as  this  difference  is  we  ought  not  to  be  fa 
wonder-flruck  at  it,  as  to  attribute  it  to  the 
miraculous  interpofition  of  Heaven.  The  caufcs 
of  it  are  not  remote,  latent,  and  myfterious^ 
but  near  us,  round  about  us,  and  open  to  the 
invefligation  of  every  inquiring  mind.  It  ac- 
cords with  the  moft  liberal  Ipirit  of  philofophy 
to  believe,  that  not  a  ftone  can  fall  or  plant  rife 
without  the  immediate  agency  of  divine  power. 
But  we  know  from  experience,  that  thefe  ope- 
rations of  what  we  call  nature  have  been  con- 
du<%ed  almofl  invariably  according  to  fixed 
laws.  And  fince  the  world  began  the  caufes  of 
population  and  depopulation  have  been  probably 

*  This  remark  has  been,  to  a  certain  degree,  verified  of  late 
m  France,  by  the  increafe  of  births  which  has  taken  place 
fince  the  revolation. 
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as  conftant  as  any  of  the  laws  of  nature  with 
which  we  are  acquainted. 

The  paffion  between  the  {txts  has  appeared 
in  every  age  to  be  fo  nearly  the  fanie,  that  it 
roay  always  be   coniidered,  in  algebraic  lan- 
guage, as  a  given  quantity.     The  great  law  of 
neceffity   which  prevents  population  from  in- 
creafing  in  any  country  beyond  the  food  which 
it  can  either  produce  or  acquire,  is  a  law  fb  open 
to  our  view,  {o  obvious  and  evident  to  our  un- 
derfiandings  that  we  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt 
it.     The  different  modes  which  nature  takes  to 
*  reprefs  a  redundant  population,  do  not  appear 
indeed  to  us  fo  certain  and  regular ;  but  though 
we  cannot  always  predift  the  mode  we  may 
with  certainty  predict:  the  faft.     If  the  propor- 
tion of  the  births  to  the  deaths  for  a  few  years 
indicates  an  increafe  of  numbers  much  beyond 
the  proportional  increafed  or  acquired  food  of 
the  country,  we  may  be  perfeftly  certain,  that 
unlefs  an  emigration  take  place  the  deaths  wiH 
fliortly  exceed  the  births,  and  that  the  increafe 
that  had  been  obferved  for  a  few  years  cannot 
be  the  real  average  increafe  of  the  population  of 
the  country.     If  there  were  no  other  depopu- 
lating csRxfesi^  «id  if  the  preventive  check  did 

not 
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not  operate  very  ftrongly,  every  country  would, 
without  doubt  be  fubjedl  to  periodical  plagues 
and  famines. 

The  only  true  criterion  of  a  real  and  perma- 
nent increafe  in  the  population  of  any  country 
is  the  increafe  of  the  means  of  (ubfiftence.  But 
even  this  criterion  is  fubjeft  to  Ibme  flight  va- 
riations,  which  however  are  completely  open  to 
bur  obfervation.  In  ibme  countries  population 
feems  to  have  been  forced;  that  is,  the  people 
have  been  habituated  by  degrees  to  live  almofl: 
upon  the  fmallefl:  poffible  quantity  of  food. 
There  mufl:  have  been  periods  in  fuch  countries 
when  population  iiicreaicd  permanently  without 
an  increafe  in  the  means  of  fubfiflence.  China, 
India,  and  the  countries  poflcfled  by  the  Bedo- 
ween  Arabs,  as  we  have  feen  in  the  former  part 
of  this  work,  appear  to  anfwer  to  this  defcrip- 
tion.  The  average  produce  of  thcfc  countries 
ieems  to  be  but  barely  fufficient  to  fupport  the 
lives  of  the  inhabitants,  and  of  courfe  any  de- 
ficiency from  the  badnefs  of  the  feafons  muft  be 
fetal.  Nations  in  this  ilate  muft  neceflarily  be 
fubjed  to  famines. 

In  America,  where  the  reward  olf  labour  is  at 
prefent  fo  liberal,  the  lower  clafles  might  re- 
trench very  confiderably  in  a  year  of  fcarcity, 
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without  materially  diftreffing  themfelves.  A 
famine  therefore,  feems  to  be  almoft  impof^ 
fible.  It  may  be  cxpcfted  that  in  the  progrefs 
of  the  population  of  America  the  labourers  will 
in  time  be  much  lefs  liberally  rewarded.  The 
numbers  will  in  this  cafe  permanently  increafe 
without  a  proportional  increafe  in  the  means  of 
liibfiftence. 

In  the  different  countries  of  Europe  there 
muft  h%  fome  variations  in  the  proportion  of  the 
number  of  inhabitants  and  the  quantity  of  food 
confumed,  arifing  from  the  different  habits  of 
living  which  prevail  in  each  ftate.  The  la* 
bourers  of  the  fouth  of  England  are  fo  accuf- 
tomed  to  eat  fine  wheaten  bread,  that  they  will 
liiffer  themfelves  to  be  half-ftarvcd  before  they 
will  fubmit  to  live  like  the  Scotch  peafants. 

They  might  perhaps,  in  time,  by  the  conftant 
operation  of  the  hard  law  of  neccffity,  be*  reduced 
to  live  even  like  the  lower  clafles  of  the  Chinefe, 
and  the  country  woujd  then  with  the  fame 
quantity  of  food  fupport  a  greater  population. 
But  to  cffeft  this  muft  always  be  a  difficult, 
^nd  every  friend  to  humanity  vfWl  hope^  ai> 
abortive  attempt. 

I  have  naentioned  fome  cafes  where  popular 

tion  may  permanently  increafe;^  without  a  pror 
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portional  incrcafe  in  the  means  of  fubfiftcnce.  But 
it  is  evident,  that  the  variation  in  different  ftates 
between  the  food  and  the  numbers  fupported 
by  it  is  reftrifted  to  a  limit,  beyond  which  it 
cannot  pafs.  In  every  country  the  population 
of  which  is  not  abfblutcly  decreafmg,  the  food 
muft  be  neceflarily  fufficient  to  fupport  and  to 
jcontinue  the  race  of  labourers. 

Other  circumftances  being  the  fame  it  may 
jbe  affirmed,  that  countries  are  populous  accord- 
ing to  the  quantity  of  human  food  which  they 
produce,  or  can  acquire ;  an4  happy,  according 
to  the  liberality  with  which  this  food  is  divided, 
or  the  quantity  which  a  day's  labour  will  pur- 
•chafe.     Corn  countries  are  more  populous  thaa 
pafture  countries ;  and  rice  countries  more  po- 
pulous than  corn  countries.     But  their  happi- 
nefs  does  not  depend  either  upon  their  being 
thinly  or  fully  inhabited,  upon  their  poverty  or 
their  riches,  their  youth  or  their  age ;  but  on 
the  proportion  which  the  population  and  the 
food  bear  to  each  other.     This  proportion  is 
generally  the  moft  favourable  in  new  colonies, 
where  the  knowledge  and  induftry  of  an  old 
ftate  operate  on  the  fertile  unappropriated  land 
of  a  new  one*     In  other  cafes  the  youth  or  the 
age  of  a  liatc  is  not,  in  this  rcfped,  of  great 

F  4  importance. 
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importance.  It  is  probable  that  the  food  of 
Great  Britain  is  divided  in  more  liberal  (hares 
to  her  inhabitants  at  the  prefent  period,  than  it. 
was  two  thoufand,  three  thoufand,  or  four 
thoufand  years  ago.  And  it  has  appeared  that 
the  poor  and  thinly-inhabited  trads  of  the 
Scotch  Highlands  arc  more  diflreifed  by  a  re- 
dundant population  than  the  moil  populous 
parts  .of  Europe. 

If  a  country  were  never  to  be  overrun  by  a 
people  more  advanced  in  arts,  but  left  to  its  own 
natural  progrcis  in  civilization ;  from  the  time 
that  its  produce  might  be  confidered  as  a 
unit,  to  the  time  that  it  might  be  confidered  as 
a  million,  during  the  lapfe  of  many  thoufand 
years,  there  would  not  be  a  fingle  period  when 
the  mafs  of  the  people  could  be  faid  to  be  free 
from  diftrefs,  cither  diredly  or  indiredly,  for  ' 
want  of  food.  In  every  ftate  in  Evu-ope,  fincc 
we  have  firft  had  accounts  of  it,  millions  and 
millions  of  huipan  exiftences  have  been  repreffed 
from  this  fimplp  caufe,  though  perhaps  in  fome 
of  thefe  ftates  an  abfolute  famine  may  never 
have  been  known. 

Famine  fcems  to  be  the  laft,  the  moft  dread- 
ful refource  of  nature.  The  power  of  popula^ 
tion  is  fo  fuperior  to  the  power  in  the  earth  to 

produce 
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produce  fubiiftcnce  for  man,  that  unlcfs  arretted 
by  the  preventive  check,  premature  death  muft 
in  fome  fhape  or  other  vifit  the  buman  race. 
The  vices  of  mankind  are  aftive  and  able  mir 
nifters  of  depopulation.  They  are  the  precur* 
ibrs  in  the  great  army  of  dcftru<5lion,  and  often 
finilh  the  dreadful  work  themfelves.  Butfhould 
they  fail  in  this  war  of  extermination,  lickly 
feafbns,  epidemics,  peftilcnce,  and  plague,  ad- 
vance in  terrific  array,  and  fweep  off  their 
thoufands  and  ten  thoufands.  Should  fuccefe 
be  ftill  incomplete,  gigantic  inevitable  famine 
ftalks  in  the  rear,  and  at  one  mighty  blow 
levels  the  population  with  the  food  of  the  world. 

Muft  it  not  then  be  acknowledged,  by  an  at- 
tentive examiner  of  the  hiftories  of  mankind, 
that,  in  every  age  and  in  every  ftatc  in  which 
man  has  exifted  or  does  now  exift. 

The  increafe  of  population  is  neceflarily  li- 
mited by  the  means  of  liibfiftence : 

Population  invariably  increafes  when  the 
means  of  fubfiftence  increafe,  unleis  prevented 
by  powerful  and  obvious  checks  : 

Thefe  checks^  and  the  checks  which  keep 
the  population  down  to  the  level  of  the  means 
of  fubfiftence,  are  moral  reftraint,  vice,  and 
mifery  ? 

In 
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In  comparing  the  ftate  of  focicty  which  has 
been  confidcred  in  this  fecond  book  with  that 
which  formed  the  fubjed:  of  the  firft,  I  think  it 
appears  that  in  modern  Europe  the  pofitive 
checks  to  population  prevail  lefs,  and  the  pre- 
ventive checks  more  than  in  paft  tirne^^  and  in 
the  more  uncivilized  parts  of  the  world. ' 

War,  the  predominant  check  to  the  popula- 
tion of  lavage  nations,  has  certainly  abated, 
even  including  the  late  unhappy  revolutionary 
contcfts  ;  and  fince  the  prevalence  of  a  greater 
degree  of  perfonal  cleanlinqls,  of  better  modes 
of  clearing  aod  building  towns,  and  of  a  more 
equable  diftribution  of  the  produfts  of  the  foil 
from  improving  knowledge  in  political  econo- 
my, plagues,  violent  difeafes,  and  famines^  have 
been  certainly  mitigated,  and  have  become  left 
frequent. 

With  regard  to  the  preventive  check  to  po- 
pulation, though  it  muA  be  acknowledged,  that 
that  branch  of  it  which  comes  under  the  head 
of  moral  reftraint*  does  not  at  prefent  prevail 
much  among  the  male  part  of  fociety ;  yet  I 
am'  ftrongly  difpofed  to  believe,  that  it  prevails 
more  than  in  thofe  ftates  which  were  firft  con- 

•  The  reader  will  recollcdt  the  confined  fcnfc  in  which  I 
take  this  term, 

fidercd; 
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fidered ;  and  it  can  fcarccly  be  doubted,  that  in 
modem  Europe  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
women  pafs  a  confiderable  part  of  their  lives  in 
the  exercife  of  this  virtue,  than  in  paft  times 
and  among  uncivilized  nations.  But  however 
this  may  be,  if  we  confider  only  the  general 
term  which  implies  principally  an  infrcquency 
of  the  marriage  unipn  from  the  fear  of  a  family, 
without  reference  to  confequences,  it  may  be 
confidered  in  this  light  as  the  moft  powerful  of 
the  checks,  which  in  modem  Europe  keep  down 
the  population  to  the  level  of  the  means  of  iiib* 
iiftcnce. 


ESSAY,    &c. 


BOOK  IIL 

OP    THB   DIFFERENT    SYSTEMS    OR    EXPEDIENTS 
WHICH   HATE    BEEN  PROPOSED   OR    HAVE  PRE- 
VAILED   IN   SOCIETY,   AS    THEY    AFFECT    THE 
EVILS    ARISING    FROM    THE    PRINCIPLE  OF  ^0« 
'      PULATION. 


CHAP.    L 

Of  Syjidms  of  Equality.     Wallace.     Condorcet. 

1  o  a  perfon  who  views  the  paft  and  prefent 
ftates  of  mankind  in  the  light  in  which  they 
have  appeared  in  the  two  preceding  books,  it 
cannot  but  be  a  matter  of  ailoniihment  that  all 
the  writers  on  the  perfcdibility  of  man  and  of 
fociety,  who  have  noticed  the  argument  of  the 
principle  of  population,  treat  it  always  very 
flightly,  and  invariably  reprefent  the  difficulties 
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arifing  from  it  as  at  a  great  and  almoft  immea- 
furable  *  diftance.       Even    Mr.  Wallace,    who 
thought  the  argument  itfelf  of  fo  much  weight 
as  to  deftroy  his  whxjle  fyftem  of  equality,  did 
not'leem  to  be  aware  that  any  difficulty  would 
arife  from  this  caufe  till  the  whole  earth  had 
been  cultivated  like  a  garden,  and  was  incapable 
of  any  further  inqreafe  of  produce.     Were  this 
*  really  the  cale,  and  were  a  beautiful  fyftem  of 
equality  in  other  rcfpeils  practicable,  I  cannot 
think  that  our  ardour  in  th^  purfuit  of  fuch  a 
fcheme  ought  to  be  damped  by  the  contempla- 
tion of  fb  remote  a  difficulty.   An  event  at  fuch 
a  diftance  might  fairly  be  left  to  providence. 
But  the  truth  is,  that  if  the  view  of  the  argu- 
ment given  in  this  effay  be  juft,  the  difficulty, 
io  far  from  being  remote,  would  be  imminent 
and  irnmediate.     jAt  every  period  during  the 
progrefs  of  cultivation,  from  the  prefent  moment 
to  the  time  when  the  whole  earth  was  become 
like  a   garden,  the  diftrels   for  want  of  food 
would  be  conftantly  preffing  on  all  mankind  if 
they  were  equal.     Though  the  produce  of  the 
earth  would  be  increafing  every  year,  popula- 
tion would  be  tending  to  increafe  much  fafter, 
and  the  redundaRcy  muft  neceffarily  be  checked 

by 
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by  the  periodical  or  conftant  aftion  of  moral 
reftraint,  vice,  or  mifery. 

M,  Condorcct's  EfquiJeiTun  tableau  hi/iortgue 
des  progres  de  TeJ^rtt  hutnam  was  written,  it  is 
faid,  under  the  prcffure  of  that  cruel  profcrip- 
tion  which  terminated  in  his  death.  If  he  had 
no  hopes  of  its  being  feen  during  his  life,  and  of 
its  intereiling  France  in  his  favour,  it  is  a  iingu* 
lar  inftarice  of  the  attachment  of  a  man  to 
principles,  which  every  day*s  experience  was  fo 
fatally  for  himfelf  contradi6Hng.  To  fee  the 
human  mind,  in  one  of  the  moft  enlightened 
nations  of  the  world,  debaied  by  fuch  a  fermen- 
tation of  difgufting  paffions,  of  fear,  cruelty, 
malice,  revenge,  ambition,  madnefs,  and  folly, 
as  would  have  difgraced  the  moft  lavage  nations 
in  the  moft  barbarous  age,  muft  have  been  liich 
a  tremendous  ihock  to  his  ideas  of  the  neceffary 
and  inevitable  progrefs  of  the  human  mind,  as 
nothing  but  the  firmcft  conviftion  of  the  truth 
of  his  principles,  in  fpite  of  all  appearances, 
could  have  withftood. 

This  pofthtimous  publication  is  only  a 
Iketch  of  a  much  larger  work  which  he  pro- 
pofed  Ihould  be  executed.  It  neceflarily  wants 
therefore  that  detail  and  application,  which  can 
alone  prove  the  truth  of  any  theory.     A  few 
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obfervations   will   be   fufficicnt  to   fhow   how 
completely  this  theory  is  conti'adifttd,  when  it 
is  applied  to  the  real  and  not  to  an  imaginary' 
ftate  of  things. 

In  the  laft  divifion  of  the  work,  which  treats 
of  the  future  progrefs  of  man  towards  pferfcc- 
tion,  M.  Condorcct  fays,  that  comparing  in  the 
different  civilized  nations  of  Europe  the  adual 
population  with  the  extent  of  territory;  and 
obferving  their  cultivation,  their  induftry,  their 
divifions  of  labour,  and  their  means  of  fubfift- 
ence,  we  fhciU  fee  that  it  would  be  impoflible  to 
preferve  the  fame  means  of  fubfiftence,  and 
confequently  the  fame  population,  without  a 
number  of  individuals  who  have  no  other  means 
of  fupplying  their  wants  than  their  induftry. 

Having  allowed  the  neceffity  of  fuch  a  clals 
of  men,  and  adverting  afterwards  to  the  preca* 
rious  revenue  of  thole  families  that  would  de- 
pend fo  ehtirely  on  the  life^and  health  of  their 
chiefs  he  fays  very juftly,  "  There  exifts  then  a 
'*  neceflary  caufe  of  inequality,  of  dependetice, 
*'  and  even  o^  mifery,  which  menaces  without 

*  To  fave  time  and  long  quotations,  I  fliall  here  give  the 
fubftance  of  fome  of  ^.  Cbndorcet*s  fcntinnents,  and  I  hope 
that  I  (hall  not  mifrcprefent  them ;  but  T  refer  the  reader  to 
the  work  itfelf,  which  will  aipufe  if  it'  do  not  convince  him. 

oeaiing 
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*'  ceafing,  the  moft  numerous  and  adive  claft 
"  of  our  focieties/*  The  difficulty  is  juft  and 
well  ftated ;  but  his  mode  of  removing  it  will, 
I  fcar^  be  found  totally  inefficacious. 

By  the  application  of  calculations  to  thd 
probabilities  of  life>  and  the  intereft  of  moneys 
he  prbpofes  that  a  fundlhould  be  eftabliflied^ 
which  fliould  affiire  to  the  old  an  affiftance 
produced  in  part  by  their  own  former  favings^ 
and  in  part  by  the  favings  of  individuals^ 
who  in  making  the  fame  facrifice  die  be- 
fore they  reap  the  benefit  of  it.  The  fame  or 
a  fimilar  fund  Ihould  give  affiftance  to  womea 
and  children  who  lofe  their  hufbahds  or  fa- 
thers; and  afford  a  capital  to  thofe  who.  were 
of  an  age  to  found  a  new  family,  fufficient  for 
the  development  of  their  induftry.  Thefe 
cftabiifliments,  he  obferves,  might  be  made  in 
the  name  and  under  the  protedion  of  the  fo- 
cicty.  Going  ftill  further,  he  fays,  that  by  the 
juft  application  of  calculations^  means  might  be 
found  of  nttorc  completely  preferving  a  ftate  of 
equality,  by  preventing  credit  from  being  the 
cxclufive  privilege  of  great  fortunes,  and  yet 
giving  it  a  bafis  equally  folid,  and  by  rendering 
the  progrefs  of  induftry  and  the  aftivity  of  com- 
merce lefs  dependent  on  great  capital  ifts. 

Such  eftablifh merits  and  calculations  may  ap- 
vou  15*  a  pear 
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pear  very  promifing  upon  paper;  but  when  applied 
to  real  life  they  will  be  found  to  be  abfolutcly 
nugatory.  M.  Condorcet  allows  that  a  claft 
of  people  which  maintains  itfelf  entirely  by  in* 
duftry  is  neceflary  to  every  ftate.  Why  does 
he  allow  this  ?  No  other  reafon  can  well  be  af- 
iigned,  than  becaufe  he  conceives  that  the  la- 
bour neceflary  to  procure  fubfiftence  for  an  cx-^ 
tended  population  will  not  be  performed  with- 
out the  goad  of  neceflity.  If  by  eftabli(hment» 
upon  the  plans  that  have  been  mentioned,  this 
fpur  to  induftry  be  removed ;  if  the  idle  and 
negligent  be  placed  upon  the  fame  footing  with 
regard  to  their  credit,  and  the  future  fupport  of 
their  wives  and  families,  as  the  aftive  and  in- 
duftrious,  can  we  expeft  to  fee  men  exert  that 
animated  adivity  in  bettering  their  condition, 
which  now  forms  the  niafter-fpring  of  public 
profperity  ?  If  an  inquisition  were  to  be  efta- 
bliflied  to  examine  the  claims  ofeach  individual^ 
and  to  determine  *  whether  he  had  or  had  not 
exerted  himfelf  to  the  utmoft,  and  to  grant  or 
refufe  afliftance  accordingly,  this  would  be  little 
elfe  than  a  repetition  upon  a  larger  fcale  of  the , 
Englifh  poor  laws,  and  'would  be  completely 
deftrui^ive  of  the  true  principles  of  liberty  and 
equality. 

But 
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But  independently  of  this  great  objedlion  to 
thefe  eftablilhments,  and  fuppofing  for  a  mo- 
ment that  they  would  give  no  check  to  produc- 
tion, the  greateft  difficulty  remains  yet  behind. 

Were  every  man  fure  of  a  comfortable  pro- 
vifion  for  a  family,  almoft  every  man  would  have 
one ;  and  were  the  rifing  generation  frec^  from 
the  "  killing  froft"  of  mifery,  population  muft 
increafe  with  unufual  rapidity.  Of  this  M, 
Condorcet  feems  to  be  fully  aware  himfclf  j 
and  after  having  defcribed  further  improvements 
he  fays, 

^'  But  in  this  progrefs  of  induftry  and  hafppi- 
"  nefs,  each  generation  will  be  called  to  more 
"  extended  enjoyments,  and  in  confequence, 
"  by  the  phyfical  conftitution  of  the  humaa 
"  frame,  to  an  increafe  in  the  number  of  indi- 
*'  viduuls,  Muft  not  there  arrive  a  period  then 
'*  when  thefe  laws  equally  neceflary  Ihall  coun- 
*'  teraft  each  other  ;  when  the  increafe  of  the 
"  number  of  men  furpaffing  their  means  of  fub- 
^'  iiftence,  the  neceflary  refult  muft  be,  either 
*'  a  continual  diminution  of  happinefs  and  po- 
"  pulation — a  movement  truly  retrograde ;  or 
**  at  leaft  a  kind  of  ofcillation  between  good  and 
"  evil  ?  In  fbcieties  arrived  at  this  term  will  not 
"  this  ofcillation  be  a  conftantly  fubfiftirig  cauf6 
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"  of  periodical  mifcry  ?  Will  it  not  mark  the 
*'  limit  when  all  further  melioration  will  be^ 
"  Gome  impoffible,  and  point  out  that  term  to 
"  the  perfeftibility  of  the  human  race,  which 
*'  it  may  reach  in  the-courfe  of  ages,  but  can 
''  never  pafs  ?'*  He  then  adds, 

"  There  is  no  pcrfon  who  does  not  fee  how 
"  very  tliftant  fuch  a  period  is  from  us.  .  But 
*'  Ihall  we  ever  arrive  at  it  \  It  is  equally  im- 
"  poffible  to  pronounce  for  or  againft  the  fu- 
"  ture  realization  of  an  event,  which  cannot 
*'  take  place  but  at  an  aera  when  the  human 
*'  race  will  have  attained  improvementsof  which 
'*  we  can  at  prefent  fcarcely  form  a  conception.'* 

M.  Condorcet's  pi  Aure  of  what  may  be  ex- 
pected to  happen  when  the  number  of  mea 
fliall  furpafs  their  means  of  fubfiftence  is  juftly 
drawn.  The  ofcillation  which  he  defcribes  will 
certainly  take  place,  and  will  without  doubt  be 
a  conftantly  fubfifting  caufe  of  periodical  mifery. 
The  only  point  in  which  I  differ  from  M.  Coji- 
dorcet  in  thijj  defcription  is,,  with  regard  to  the 
period  when  it  may  be  applied  to  the  human 
race.  M.  Condorcet  thinks  that  it  cannot  pof^ 
fibly  be  applicable,  but  at  an  aera  extremely  dif^ 
tant.  If  the  proportion  between^.4he  natural 
increafe  of  population  and  food,  which  was 
6  ftatctl 
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ftated  in  the  beginning  of  this  effay,  and  which 
has  received  confiderable  confirmation  from  the 
poverty  that  has  been  found  to  prevail  in  every 
ftage  and  department  of  human  fociety,  be  in 
any  degree  near  the  trath,  it  will  appear  on 
tfic  contrary  that  the  period  when  the  number 
of  men  iurpaffes  their  means  of  fubfiftence  has. 
long  fince  arrived ;  and  that  this  neceflary  ol- 
cillation,  this  conftantly  fubfifting  caufe  of  pe- 
riodical mifcry,  has  exifted  ever  fmce  we  have 
had  any  hiftories  of  mankind,  and  <:ontinues  to 
exift  at  the  prefent  moment, 

M,  Condorcet  however  goes  on  to  fay,  that 
Ifaould  the  period  which  he  conceives  to  be  fo 
diftant  ever  arrive,  the  human  race,  and  thc^ 
advocates  of  the  perfeftibility  of  man,  need  not 
be  alarmed  at  it.  He  then  proceeds  to  remove 
the  difficulty  in  a  manner  which  I  profefs  not 
to  underftarid.  Having  obferved  that  the  ri- 
diculous prejudices  of  fuperftition  would  by  that 
time  have  ceafed  to  throw  over  morals  a  cor- 
rupt and  degrading  aufterity,  he  alludes  either 
to  a  proniifcuous  concubinage  which  would 
prevent  breeding,  or  to  fomething  elfe  as  unna- 
tural. To  remove  the  difficulty  in  this  way 
will  furely,  in  the  opinion  of  moft  men,  be  to 
4cftroy  that  virtue  and  purity  of  manners  which 
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the  advocates  of  equality,  and  of  the  perfeftibi- 
lity  of  man,  profefs  to  be  the  end  and  objeft  of 
their  views. 

The  laft  queftion  which  M.  Condorcet  pro- 
pofes  for  examination  is,  the  organic  perfedibi- 
lity  of  man.  He  obferves,  that  if  the  proofs 
which  have  been  already  given,  and  which,  in 
their  development,  will  receive  greater  force  in 
the  Wor|c  itfelf,  are  fufficient  to  eflablifti  the  in- 
4efinite  perfeAibility  of  man,  upon  the  fuppo- 
ifition  of  the  fame  natural  faculties  and  the  fame 
organization  which  he  has  at  prefent ;  what 
will  be  the  certainty,  what  the  extent  of  our 
hopes,  if  this  organization,  thefe  natural  facul- 
ties themfelves,  he  fufceptible  of  melioration  ? 

From  the  improvement  of  medicine ;  frpm  the 
ufe  of  n^ore  wholefome  food  and  habitations ; 
from  a  mapncr  of  living,  which  will  improve 
the  ftrength  of  the  body  by  exercife  without 
impairing  it  by  excefs ;  from  the  deftrud:ion  of 
the  two  great  c^ufes  of  the  degradation  of  inan, 
mifery,  and  too  great  riches ;  from  the  gradual 
removal  of  tranfmiffible  and  contagious  difor- 
ders  by  the  improvement  of  pbyfical  knowledge, 
rendered  more  efficacious  by  the  progrels  of  rea-* 
ion  and  of  focial  order;  he  infers,  that  though  man 
will  not  abfolutely  become  immortal,  yet  that 
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the  jiuration  between  his  birth  and  natural 
death  will  increaft  without  ceafing,  will  have 
410  affignable  term,  and  may  properly  be  expref- 
led  by  the  word  indefinite.  He  then  defines 
this  word  to  mean  either  a  conftaat  apprdach 
to  an  unlimited  extent  without  ever  reaching 
it ;  or  an  increafe  in  the  immenfity  of  ages  to 
an  extent  greater  than  any  affignable  quantity. 

But  furely  the  application  of  this  term  in 
cither  of  thefe  fenfes  to  the  duration  of  human 
life  is  in  the  higheft  degree  unphilofopbical, 
and  totally  unwarranted  by  ajiy  appearances  in 
the  laws  of  nature.  Variations  from  different 
caufes  are  effentially  diftind:  from  a  regular  and 
unretrograde  increafe.  The  average  duration  of 
human  life  will  to  a  certain  degree  vary  from 
healthy  or  unhealthy  climates,  from  wholeforae 
or  unwholefome  food,  from  virtuous  or  vicious 
manners,  and  other  caufes ;  but  it  may  be  fairly 
doubted  whether  there  has  been  really  the  final- 
left  perceptible  advance  in  the  natural  duration 
of  human  life  fince  firft  we  had  any  authentic 
biftory  of  man.  The  prejudices  of  all  ages  have 
indeed  been  direftly  contrary  to  this  fuppofition ; 
and  though  I  would  not  lay  much  ftrefs  upon 
thefe   prejudices,    they  will  in  fome  meafure 
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tend  to  prove,  that  there  has  been  no  marked 
advance  in  an  oppofite  direftion. 

It  may  perhaps  be  faid  that  the  world  is  yet 
io  young,  fb  completely  in  its  infancy,  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  expefted  that  any  difference 
ihouid  appear  fo  foon. 

If  this  be  the  cafe,  there  is  at  once  an  end  of 
all  human  fcience.  The  v^hole  train  of  reafbu^ 
ings  from  efFefts  to  caufes  will  be  deftroycd. 
We  may  Ihut  our  eyes  to  the  book  of  nature,  a$ 
it  will  no  longer  be  of  any  ufe  to  read  it.  The 
wildcft  and  moft  improbable  conjcAures  may 
be  advanced  with  a^  much  certainty  as  th?  moft 
juft  and  fublime  theories,  founded  on  careful 
and  reiterated  experiments/  We  may  return 
again  to  the  pld  mode  of  philofophiling,  and 
make  fads  bend  to  lyftems,  inftcad  of  efts^r. 
bliftiing  fyftems  upon  fafts.  The  grand  and  con^ 
fiftent  theory  of  Newton  will  be  placed  upon 
the  fame  footing  as  the  wild  and  eccentric  hy*- 
pothefes  of  Defcartes.  In  fliort,  if  the  laws  of 
nature  be  thus  fickle  and  inconftant ;  if  it  can 
be  affirmed  and  be  believed  that  they  will 
change,  when  for  ages  and  ages  they  have  ap- 
peared immutable,  the  human  mind  will  no 
longer  have  an^  inciternents  to  inquiry,  but 
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xnuft  remain  fixed  in  inaftive  torpor,  or  amufe 
itfelf  only  in  bewildering  dreams  and  extrava- 
gant fancies. 

The  conflancy  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  of 
effects  and  caufes  is  the  foundation  of  .all  hu- 
man knowledge  ;  and  if  without  any  previous 
obiervable  lymptoms  or  indications  of  a  change 
wc  can  infer  that  a  change  will  take  place,  we 
may  as  well  make  any  afftrtion  whatever,  and 
think  it  as  unreafonable  to  be  contradifted,  in 
affirming  that  the  moon  will  come  in  conta<3: 
with  the  earth  to  morrow,  as  in  faying  that  the 
iun  will  rife  at  its  appointed  time. 

With  regard  to  the  duration  of  human  life 
there  does  not  appear  to  have  exifted,  from  the 
earlieft  ages  of  the  world  to  the  prefent  moment, 
the  fmalleft  permanent  lymptom  or  indication 
of  increafing  prolongation.  The  obfervable  ef- 
fc6ls  of  climate,  habit,  diet,  and  other  caufes,  on 
length  of  life,  have  furnilhed  the  pretext  for 
aflerting  its  indefinite  extenfion  ;  and  the  fandy 
foundation  on  which  the  argument  refts  is,  that 
becaufe  the  limit  of  human  life  is  undefined, 
becaufe  you  cannot  mark  its  precife  term,  and 
fay  fo  far  exaftly  Ihall  it  go,  and  no  further, 
therefore  its  extent  may  increafe  for  ever,  arid 
}?c  properly    termed  indefinite   or  unlimited. 

But 
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But  the  fallacy  and  abfurdity  of  this  argument 
-will  fufficiently  appear  from  a  flight  examinaf- 
tion  of  what  M.  Condorcet  calls  the  organic 
perfedibility  or  degeneration  of  the  race  of  plants 
and  animals,  which,  he  fays,  may  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  general  laws  of  nature, 

I  have  been  told,  that  it  is  a  maxim  among 
fome  of  the  improvers  of  cattle  that  you  may 
breed  to  any  degree  of  nicety  you  pleafe ;  and 
they  found  this  maxim  upon  another,  which  is, 
that  fome  of  the  offspring  will  poflefs  the  defir- 
able  qualities  of  the  parents  in  a  greater  degree • 
In  the  famous  Leicefterihire  breed  of  flieep,  the 
cbjeft  is  to  procure  them  with  fmall  heads  and 
frnall  legs.  Proceeding  upon  thefc  breeding 
maxims  it  is  evident,  that  we  might  go  on  till 
the  heads  and  legs  were  eyanefcent  quantities  j 
but  this  is  fo  palpable  ah  abfurdity,  that  we  may 
be  quite  fure  that  the  premifes  are  not  juft,  and 
that  the  rereally  is  a  limit,  though  we  cannot  fee 
it  or  fay  exadily  where  it  is.  In  this  cafe  the 
point  of  the  greatefl:  degree  of  improvement,  or 
the  fmallefl  fize  of  the  head  and  legs  may  be  faid 
to  be  undefined  ;  but  this  is  very  different  from 
unlimited,  or  from  indefinite,  in  M.  Condorcet's 
acceptation  of  the  term.  Though  I  may  not 
be  able  in    the  prefent  inftance  to  mark  ^the 

limit 
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limit  at  which  further  improvement  will  flop, ' 
I  can  very  eafily  mention  a  point  at  whicli.it 
will  not  arrive.  I  Ihould  not  fcruple  to  affert, 
that  were  the  breeding  to  continue  for  ever,  the. 
heads  and  legs  of  thefe  fheep  would  never  be  fb 
fmall  as  the  head  and  legs  of  a  rat. 

It  cannot  be  true  therefore,  that  among  ani- 
mals fome  of  the  offspring  will  poflefs  the  de- 
jGrable  qualities  of  the  parents  in  a  greater  de- 
gree; or  that  animals  are  indefinitely  perfec- 
tible. 

The  progrefs  of  a  wild  plant  to  a  beautiful 
garden  flower  is  perhaps  more  marked  and 
ftriking  than  any  thing  that  takes  place  among 
animals ;  yet  even  here  it  would  be  the  height  of 
abfurdity  to  aflert,  that  the  progrefs  was  unli- 
mited or  indefinite.  One  of  the  mofl  obvious 
features  of  the  improvement  is  the  increafe  of 
fize.  The  flower  has  grown  gradually  larger  by 
cultivation.  If  the  progrefs  were  really  unli- 
mited it  might  be  increafed  ad  infinitum  ;  but 
this  is  fo  grofs  an  abfurdity  that  we  may  be 
quite  fure,  that  among  plants  as  well  as  among 
animals  there  is  a  limit  to  improvement, 
though  we  do  not  exadly  know  ^  where  it  is. 
It  is  probable  that  the  gardeners  who  contend  for 
flower  prizes  have  often  applied  flronger  dref- 
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fing  without  fucccfs.  At  the  fame  time  it 
would  be  highly  prcfumptuous  in  any  man  to 
fey,  that  he  hadfcen  the  fineft  carnation  or  ane- 
mone that  could  ever  be  made  to  grow.  He 
might  however  affert  without  the  fmalleft 
chance  of  being  contradiftcd  by  a  future  faft, 
that  no  carnation  or  anemone  could  ever  by 
cultivation  be  increafed  to  the  fize  of  a  large 
cabbage ;  and  yet  there  are  affignable  quantities 
greater  than  a  cabbage.  No  man  can  fay  that 
he  has  feen  the  largeft  ear  of  wheat,  or  the 
largeft  oak  that  could  ever  grow ;  but  he  might 
eafily,  and  with  perfect  certainty,  name  a  point 
of  magnitude  at  which  they  would  not  arrive. 
In  all  thefe  cafes  therefore,  a  careful  diflinftion 
fhould  be  made  between  an  unlimited  progrefi 
and  a  progrefs  where  the  limit  is  merely  unde- 
fined. 

It  will  be  faid  perhaps,  that  the  reafon  why 
plants  and  animals  cannot  increafe  indefinitely 
in  fize  is,  that  they  would  fall  by  their  own 
weight.  I  anfwer,  how  do  we  know  this  but 
from  experience  ?  From  experience  of  the  degree 
of  flrength  with  which  thefe  bodies  are  formed, 
I  know  that  a  carnation  long  before  it  reached 
the  fize  of  a  catbdge  would  not  be  fupported  by 
its  flalk ;  but  I  only  know  this  from  my  expe- 
rience 
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rience  of  the  weaknels  and  want  of  tenacity 
in  the  materials  of  a  carnation  ftalk.  There 
might  be  fubftances  of  the  fame  fizc  that  would 
liipport  as  large  a  head  as  a  cabbage. 

The  realbns  of  the  mortality  of  plants  are  at 
prefent  perfectly  unknown  to  us.  No  man  can 
fay  why  fuch  a  plant  is  annual/ another  biennial, 
and  another  endures  for  ages.  The  whole  affair 
in  all  thefe  cafes^  in  plants,  animals,  and  in  the 
human  race,  is  an  affair  of  experience ;  and  I 
only  conclude  that  man  is  mortal,  becaufe  the 
invariable  experience  of  all  ages  has  proved  the 
mortality  of  thofe  materials  of  which  this  vi* 
fible  body  is  made. 

"  What  can  we  rcafon  but  from  what  we  know  ?'* 

Sound  philofbphy  will  not  authorife  me  to 
alter  this  opinion  of  the  mortality  of  man  on 
earth  till  it  can  be  clearly  proved,  that  the  hu- 
msin  race  has  made,  and  is  making,  a  decided 
progrefs  towards  an  illimitable  extejit  of  life. 
And  the  chief  reafon  why  I  adduced  the  two 
particular  inflances  from  animals  and  plants  was 
to  expofe  and  illuftrate,  if  I  could,  the  fallacy 
of  that  argument  which  infers  an  unlimited 
progrefs,  merely  becauie  fbnle  partial  improve* 
ment  has  taken  place,  and  that  the  limit  of  this 
improvement  cannot  be  precifely  fafcertained^ 
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The  capacity  of  improvement  in  plants  and 
animals,  to  a  certain  degree,  no  perfon  can  pof- 
fibly  doubt.  A  clear  and  decided  progrefs  has 
already  been  made ;  and  yet  I  think  it  appears 
that  it  would  be  highly  abfurd  to  fay  that  this 
progrefs  has  no  limits.  In  human  life,  though 
there  are  great  variations  from  different  caufes, 
it  may  be  doubted  w^hether  fince  the  world  be- 
gan any  organic  improvement  whatever  of  tho 
human  frame  can  be  clearly  afcertained.  The 
foundations  therefore,  on  which  the  arguments 
for  the  organic  perfedibility  of  man  reft,  arc 
tmufually  weak,  and  can  only  be  confidered  as 
mere  conjectures.  It  does  not  however  by  any 
means  feem  impoffible,  that,  by  an  attention  to 
breed,  a  certain  degree  of  improvement  iimilar 
to  that  among  animals  might  take  place  among 
men.  Whether  intelleA  could  be  communicated 
may  be  a  matter  of  doubt ;  but  fize,  ftrength,^ 
beauty,  complexion,  and  perhaps  even  longevity^ 
are  in  a  degree  tranfmiffible.  The  error  does 
not  feem  to  lie  in  fuppofmg  a  fmall  degree  of 
improvement  poffible,  but  in  not  difcriminating 
between  a  fmall  improvement,  the  litnit  of 
which  is  undefined,  and  an  improvement  really 
unlimited.  As  the  human  race  however  could 
not  be  improved  in  this  way,  without  con- 
demning 
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dcmning  all  the  bad  fpecimens  to  celibacy,  it  is 
not  probable  that  an  attention  to  breed  Ihould 
ever  become  general;  indeed  I  know  of  no 
well-direded  attempts  of  this  kind  except  in  thd 
ancient  family  of  the  BickerftafFs,  who  are  faid 
to  have  been  very  fuccefsful  in  whitening  the 
ftins  and  increafing  the  height  of  their  race  by 
prudent  marriages,  particularly  by  that  very  ju- 
dicious crofs  with  Maud  the  milk-maid,  by 
which  fome  capital  defeAs  in  the  conftitutions 
of  the  family  were  corrected. 

It  will  not  be  neceffary,  1  think,  in  order 
ihore  completely  to  fliow  the  improbability  of 
any  approach  in  man  towards  immortality  on 
earth,  to  urge  the  very  great  additional  weight 
that  an  increafe  in  the  duration  of  life  would 
give  to  the  argument  of  population. 

M.  Condorcet*s  book  may  be  confidered  not 
only  as  a  fketch  of  the  opinions  of  a  celebrated 
individual,  but  of  many  of  the  literary  men  in 
France  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution.  As 
fuch,  though  merely  a  Iketch,  it  feems  worthy 
of  attention. 

Many,  I  doubt  not,  will  think  that  the  at- 
tempting gravely  to  controvert  fo  abfiird  a  pa- 
radox as  the  immortality  of  man  on  earth,  or 
indeed  even  the  perfeftibility  of  man  and  fo- 

ciety, 
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ciety,  is  a  wafte  of  time  and  words ;  and  that 
liich  unfounded  conjeftures  arc  beft  anfwered 
by  negleft.  I  profefs,  however,  to  be  of  a  differ- 
ent opinion.  When  paradoxes  of  this  kind  are 
advanced  by  ingenious  and  able  men,  neglect 
has  no  tendency  to  convince  them  of  their  mif^ 
takes.  Priding  themfelves  on  what  they  con- 
ceive to  be  a  mark  of  the  reach  and  fize  of  their 
own  underftandings,  of  the  extent  and  com- 
prehcniivenefs  of  their  views ;  they  will  look 
upon  this  negledl  merely  as  an  indicaitioil  6f 
poverty  and  narrownefs  in  the  mental  exertions 
of  their  contemporaries ;  and  only  think,  that 
the  world  is  not  yet  prepared  to  receive  their 
fublime  truths. 

On  the  contrary,  a  candid  inveftigation  of 
thefe  fubjeAs,  accompanied  with  a  perfeft  rea-^ 
dinefs  to  adopt  any  theory  warranted  by  found 
philofophy/  may  have  a  tendency  to  convince 
them,  that  in  forming  improbable  and  un- 
founded hypothefes,  fo  far  from  enlarging  the 
'bounds  of  human  fcience,  they  arc  contrading 
it ;  fo  far  from  promoting  the  improvement  of 
the  human  mind,  they  are  obftruAing  it :  they 
are  throwing  us  back  again  almpflr  into  the  in- 
fancy of  knowledge ;  and  weakening  the  foun- 
dations of  that  mode  of  philofophifmg  under 

the 
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the  auipiccs  of  which  fcicnce  has  of  Tate  made 
fuch  rapid  advances.  The  late  rage  for  wide 
an4  unreftrained  fpeculatton  feems  to  have  beea 
a  jfeind  of  mental  intoxication,  arifing  perhaps 
from  the  great  and  unexpefted  difcoveries  which 
had  been  made  in  various  branches  of  fcience* 
To  men  elate  and  giddy  with  fuch  luccelTes, 
every  thing  appeared  to  be  within  the  gralp  of 
human  powers ;  and  under  this  illuiion  they 
confounded  fubjeAs  where  no  real  progreis 
could  be  proved,  with  thole  where  the  progrefs 
had  been  marked,  certain,  and  acknowledged. 
Could  they  be  perfuaded  to  fober  themfelves 
with  a  little  fevere  and  chaftifed  thinking  they 
would  fee,  that  the  caufe  of  truth  and  of  found 
philofophy  cannot  but  fufFer  by  fubftituting 
wild  flights  and  uniupported  aflertions,  for  pa- 
tient inveftigation  and  well  authenticated  proofs. 
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CHAP.  II. 

Of  sterns  of  Equality.    Godwin. 

In  reading  MnGodwin*s  ingenious  work  on. 
political  juftice,  it  is  impoffible  not  to  be  ftruck 
with  the  fpirit  and  energy  of  his  ftyle,  the  force 
and  pitcilion  of  fome  of  his  reafonings,  the  ar- 
dent tone  of  his  thoughts,  and  particularly  with 
that  imprelSvc  earneftnefs  of  manner  wliich 
gives  an  air  of  truth  to  the  whole.  At  the  fame 
time  it  muft  be  confefled  that  he  has  not  pro- 
ceeded in  his  inquiries  with  the  caution  that 
found  philofophy  requires.  His  conclufions  arc 
often  unwarranted  by  his  premifes.  He  feils 
fometimes  in  removing  objedlions  which  he 
himfelf  brings  forward.  He  relies  too  much  on 
general  and  abftraft  propofitions  which  will  not 
admit  of  application.  And  his  conjedures  cer- 
tainly far  outftrip  the  modefty  of  nature. 

The  lyftem  of  equality  which  Mr.  Godwin 
propofes  is,  on  a  firft  view,  the  moft  beautiful 
and  engaging  of  any  that  has  yet  appeared.  A 
melioration  of  fociety  to  be  produced  merely 
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by  reafbn  and  conviAion  gives  moi^e  promife 
of  permanence  than  any  change  effcded  and 
maintained  by  force.  The  unlimited  exereife 
of  private  judgment  is  a  doArine  grand  and 
captivating,  and  has  a  v$ift  fuperiority  over  thofe 
fyftems,  where  every  individual  is  in  a  manner 
the  Have  of  the  public.  The  fubftitution  of 
benevolence,  as  the  mafterfpring  and  moving 
principle  of  fociety,  inftead  of  felf-love,  appears 
^t  firft  fight  to  b^  a  confummation  devoutly  to 
be  wiOied.  In  Ifiort,  it  is  impoffible  to  con-* 
template  the  whole  of  this  fair  pifture  without 
emotions  of  delight  and  admiration,  accompa? 
nied  with  an  ardent  longing  for  the;  period  of 
its  accompliihment«  But  alas!  that  nipment 
can  never  arrive.  The  whol?  is  Uttle  better 
th^)  a  dream — a  phantom  of  the  imagination^ 
Theie  **  gorgeous  palace?"  of  happifiefe  and  iqir 
mortality,  thefe  ^'  folemji  tpmpW'  of  truth  and 
virtue,  will  diiTolve,  '^  like  the  bafclefs  fabric  of 
a  vifion/'  vyhen  we  awaken  to  real  life>  and  con- 
template  the  genuine  Atuation  of  man  on  earth. 
Mr.  Godwin,  at  the  conclufion  of  the  third 
chapter  of  bis  eighth  book,  fpeaking  of  popula- 
tion, fays,.  '^  There  is  a  principle  in  human  {q-^ 
*'  ciety  by  which  population  is  perpetually  kept 
"  down  to  the  level  of  the  me^s  of  fubfiftence. 
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^^  Thus,  among  the  wandering  tribes  of  America 
^'  and  Afia  we  never  find,  through  the  lapfe  of 
"  ages,  that  population  has  fo  increafed  as  to 
"  render  neceffary  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  *." 
This  principle  which  Mr.  Godwin  thus  men- 
tions as  ibme  myfterious  and  occult  caufe,  and 
which  he  does  not  attempt  to  inveftigate,  has 
appeared  to  be  the  grinding  law  of  neceffity — 
mifery,  and  the  fear  of  mifery. 

The  great  errour  under  which  Mr.  Godwin 
labours  throughout  his  whole  wwk  is,  the  at- 
tributixig  of  almoft  all  the  vices  and  mifery  that 
prevail  in  civil  fociety  to  human  inftitutions. 
Political  regulations,  and  the  eftablilhed  admi- 
niftration  of  property,  are,  with  him,  the  fruit- 
ful fourccs  of  all  evil,  the  hotbeds  of  all  the 
crimes  that  degrade  mankind.  Were  this  really 
a  true  ftate  of  the  cafe,  it  would  not  feem  an 
abfolutely  hopelefs  taik  to  remove  evil  com- 
pletely from  the  world ;  and  reafbn  feems  to  be 
the  proper  and  adequate  inftrament  for  efFet^ing 
fo  great  a  purpofe.  But  the  truth  is,  that 
though  human  inftitutions  appear  to  be  the  ob- 
vious and  obtryfiye  caufes  of  much  mifchief  to, 
mankind,  they  are,  in  reality,  light  and  fuper- 
ficial,  in  companfon  with  thofe  deeper-feated 
•  p.  460,  8vD.  id  edk. 
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caufcs  of  evil  which  refult  from  the  laws  of 
nature. 

In  a  chapter  on  the  benefits  attendant  upon 
a  fyftem  of  equality,  Mr.  Godwin  fays,  "  The 
**  fpirit  of  oppreflion,  the  fpirit  of  fervility,  and 
*^  the  fpirit ,  of  fraud,  thefe  are  the  immediate 
'*  growth  of  the  eilablifhed  adminiftration  of 
*^  property.  They  are  alike  hoftile  to  intellect- 
''  tual  improvement.  The  other  vices  of  envy, 
^^  malice,  and  revenge,  are  their  infeparablc ' 
*^  companions.  In  a  ftate  of  fociety  where  men 
''  lived  in  the  raidft  of  plenty,  and  where  all 
^'  fliared  alike  the  bounties  of  nature,  thefe  fen- 
*'  timents  would  inevitably  expire.  The  nar- 
**  row  principle  of  felfiihnefs  would  vanifli.  No 
'*  man  being  obliged  to  guard  his  little  ftorc,  or 
^*  provide  with  anxiety  and  pain  for  his  reftlcfs 
^^  wants,  each  would  lofe  his  individual  exifl- 
'*  ence  in  the  thought  of  the  general  good.  No 
"  man  would  be  an  enemy  to  his  neighbours, 

for  they  would  have  no  fubjecS  of  contention; 
*'  and  of  confequence  philanthropy  would  re- 
'*  fume  the  empire  which  reafon  affigns  hen 
**  Mind  would  be  delivered  from  her  perpetual 
'^  anxiety  about  corporal  fupport;  and  free  to 
^'  expatiate  in  the  field  of  thought  which  is 
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cohgenial  to  her.     Each  would  affift  the  in* 

quiries  of  all  *.*' 

This  would  indeed  b6  a  happy  ftat«.  But 
that  it  is  merely  an  imaginary  pifture  with 
fcarcely  a  feature  near  the  truth,  the  reader,  I 
am  afraid,  is  already,  too  well  convinced. 

Marl  cannot  live  in  the  midft  of  plenty.  All 
canttot  fhare  alike  the  bounties  of  nature.  Were 
there  nb  eftablifhed  adminiftration  of  property 
every  man  would  be  obliged  to  guard  with  force 
his  little  flore.  Selfilhnefs  would  be  triumph* 
ant.  The  fubjeds  of  contention  would  be  per-* 
petual.  Every  individual  would  be  under  a. 
conftant  anxiety  abput  corporal  fupport,  and  not 
a  fingle  ihtelle<3:  would  be  left  free  to  expatiate; 
in  the  field  of  thought. 

How  little  Mr.  Godwin  has  turned  his  atten-* 
tion  to  the  real  ftate  of  human  fociety  will  fuf- 
ficiently  appear,  from  the  manner  in  which  he 
endeavours  to  remove  the  difficulty  of  an  oveN 
charged  population.  He  lays,  '^The  obvious 
*'  anfwer  to  this  obje6lion  is,  that  to  reafon 
^*  thus  is  to  forefee  difficulties  at  a  great  dif- 
*'  tance.  Thtee  fourths  of  the  habitable  glob6 
^^  are  now  uncultivated.  The  parts  already  cultt- 
*  Political  Juftice,  b.  viii,  c.  iii.  p.  458^ 
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*'  vated  are  capable  of  immealurable  imprdve- 
*'  mcnt.  Myriads  of  centuries  of  ,ftill  increat- 
^*  ing  population  may  pafs  away,  and  the  earth 
'*  be  ftill  found  fufficient  for  the  fubiiflence  of 
''  its  inhabitants*." 

I  have  already  pointed  out  the  errour  of  fup- 
pofmg  that  no  diftrefs  or  difficulty  would  arife 
from  a  redundant  population,  before  the  earth 
ablblutely  refufed  to  produce  any  more.  But 
let  us  imagine  for  a  moment  Mr.  Godwin's 
iyilem  of  equality  realized  in  its  utn^oil,  extent^ 
and  iee  how  ibon  this  difficidty  might  be  ex-^ 
pe6led  to  prefs,  under  fo  perfe A  a  form  of  fb« 
cicty.  A  theory  that  will  not  admit  of  appli- 
cation cannot  poffibly  be  juft. 

Let  us  liippofe  all  the  caufcs  of  vice  and  mi- 
Icry  in  this  iiUtnd  removed.  War  and  conten-«> 
tion  ceafe.  Unwholefbme  trades  and  manu&c- 
tories  do  not  exift.  Crowds  no  longer  coUedl 
together  in  great .  and  pcftilent  cities  for  pur- 
poies  of  court  intrigue,  of  commerce,  and  vi- 
cious gratification.  Simple,  healthy,  and  ra<» 
tional  amufements  take  place  of  drinking,  gam- 
ing, and  debauchery.  There  are.  no  towns  fuf- 
ficiently  large  to  have  any  prejudicial  cfFeds  on 
the  human. conftitution.  The  greater  part  of 
the  happy  inhabitants  of  this  tcyreftrial  Ps^^adife 

■  Polit.  Juftice,  b.  viii.  cix,  p.  510, 
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live  in  hamlets  and  farm  houfes  fcattered  over 
the  face  of  the  country.  All  men  are  equaL 
The  labours  of  luxury  are  at  an  end ;  and  the 
neceffary  labours  of  agriculture  are  Iharcd  ami- 
cably among  all.  The  number  of  pcrfons  and 
the  produce  of  the  ifland  "we  fuppofe  to  be  the 
fame  as  at  prefent.  The  fpirit  of  benevolence 
guided  by  impartial  juftice  will  divide  this  pro- 
duce among  all  the  members  of  fociety  accord- . 
ing  to  their  wants.  Though  it  would  be  im- 
poffible  that  they  Ihould  all  have  animal  food 
every  day,  yet  vegetable  food,  with  meat  occa- 
sionally, would  fatisfy  the  defires  of  a  frugal 
people,  and  would  be  fufficient  to  preferve  them 
in  health,  ftrength,  and  fpirits. 

Mr.  Godwin  confidcrs  marriage  as  a  fraud 
and  a  monopoly*.  Let  us  fuppofe  the  com- 
merce of  the  fexes  eftabliihed  upon  principles  of 
the  moft  perfe6l  freedom.  Mr.  Godwin  does 
not  think  himfelf  that  this  freedom  would  lead 
to  a  promifcuous  intercourfe  ;  and  in  this  I  per- 
fedlly  agree  with  him.  Tfie  love  of  variety  is 
a  vicious,  corrupt,  and  unnatural  tafte,  and  could 
not  prevail  in  any  great  degree  in  a  fimple  and 
virtuous  ftate  of  fociety.  Each  man  would  pro- 
bably feleft  for  himfelf  a-  partner  to  whom  he 
*  Polit.  Juftice,  b.  viii.  c.  viii.  p,  498  Qjt  fe<j. 
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would  adhere,  as  long  as  that  adherence  conti- 
nued to  be  the  choice  of  both  parties.  It  would 
be  of  little  confequence,  according  to  Mr,  God- 
win, how  many  children  a  woman  had,  or  to 
whom  they  belonged,  Proviiions  and  afliftance 
would  fpontaneoufly  flow  from  the  quarter  in 
which  they  abounded  to  the  quarter  in  which 
they  were  deficient*.  And  every  man  accord- 
ing to  his  capacity  would  be  ready  to  furnifh 
inftrudlion  to  the  riiing  generation. 

I  cannot  conceive  a  form  of  fociety  fb  favour- 
able upon  the  whole  to  population.  The  irre- 
mediablenefs  of  marriage,  as  it  is  at  prefentcon- 
ftituted,  undoubtedly  deters  many  from  enter- 
ing into  this  ftate.  .  An  unfliackled  intercourfe 
on  the  contrary  would  be  a  moft  powerful  in- 
citement to  early  attachments ;  and  as  we  are 
iuppoiing  no  anxiety  about  the  future  fupport 
of  children  to  exift,  I  do  not  conceive  that  there 
would  be  one  woman  in  a  hundred,  of  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  without  a  family. 

With  thefe  extraordinary  encouragements 
to  population,  and  every  caufe  of  depopulation, 
as  we  have  fuppofed,  removed,  the  numbers 
would  neceflarily  increafe  fafter  than  in  any 
fociety  that  ha^  ever  yet  been  known.  I 
have  before  mentioned  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Political  Joftice,  b  v  iiL  c  viii.  p.  504* 
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tlie  back  fcttlements  of  America  appear  to  double 
their  numbers  in  fifteen  years.  England  is  cer- 
tainly a  more  healthy  country  than  the  back 
fcttlements  of  America ;  and  4s  we  havefup- 
pofed  every  houfe  in  the  ifland  to  be  airy  and 
wholefome,  and  the  encouragements  to  have  a 
family  greater  even  than  in  America,  no  pro- 
bable reafon  can  be  affigned  why  the  popula- 
tion (hould  not  double  itfelf  in  lefe,  if  poffible, 
than  fifteen  years.  But  to  be  quite  fure  that 
we  do  not  go  beyond  the  truth,  we  will  only 
fuppofe  the  period  of  doubling  to  be  twenty- 
five  years  ;  a  ratio  of  increafe  which  is  flower 
than  is  known  to  have  taken  place  throughout 
all  the  northern  ftates  of  America. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  equaliz- 
aVion  of  property  which  we  have  fuppofed,  ad- ' 
ded  to  the  circumftance  of  the  labour  of  the- 
^whole    community   being   direded    chiefly   to' 
agriculture,  would  tend  greatly  to  augment  the 
produce  of  the   country.     But  to  anfwer  the 
demands  of  a  population  increafing  fo  rapidly, 
Mr.  Godwin's  calculation  of  half  an  hour  a  day 
would  certainly  not  be  fiifficient.     It  is  probable 
that  the  half  of  every  man's  time  mufl:  be  em- 
ployed for  this  purpofe.    Yet  with  fuch  or  much 
greater  exertions,  \  perfbn  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  foil  in  this  country,  and 
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\vho  refledls  on  the  fertility  of  the  lands  already 
in  cultivation,  and  the  barrennefs  of  thofe  that 
are  not  cultivated,  will  be  very  much  difpofed 
to  doubt  whether  the  whole  average  produce 
could  poflibly  be  doubled  in  twenty-five  years 
from  the  prcfent  period.  The  only  chance  of 
fuccefs  would  be  from  the  ploughing  up  moftof 
the  grazing  countries,  and  putting  an  end  almoft 
entirely  to  animal  food.  Yet  this  feheme  would 
probably  defeat  itfelf.  The  foil  of  England 
will  not  produce  much  without  dreffing;  and 
cattle  feem  to  be  neceffary  to  make  that  lJ3ecies 
of  manure  which  beft  fuits  the  land. 

Difficult  however  as  it  might  be  to  doubit 
the  average  produce  of  the  ifland  in  twenty-five 
years,  let  us  fuppofe  it  efFeftcd.  Atthe  expira- 
tion of  the  firft  period  therefore,  the  food, 
though  &lnioft  entirely  vegetable,  would  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  fupport  in  health  the  doubled  popu* 
lation  of  ^^  millions. 

During  the  next  period  where  will  the  food  be 
found  to  fatisfy  the  importunate  demands  of  the 
increafing  numbers  ?  Where  is  the  frefli  land  to 
turn  up  ?  Where  is  the  dreffing  neceffary  t^ 
improve  that  which  is  already  in  cultivation  ? 
There  is  no  pcrlbn  with  the  fmalleft  knowledge 
of  land  but  would  fay,  that  it  w^s  impoffibk 

that 
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that  the  average  produce  of  the  country  could 
be  increafed  during  the  fecond  twenty-five 
years,  by  a  quantity  equal  to  what  it  ^t  prefent 
yields.  Yet  we  will  fuppofe  this  increafe,  how- 
ever improbable,  to  take  place.  The  exuberant 
flrength  of  the  argument  allows  of  almofl:  any 
conceffion.  Even  with  this  conceffipn  however, 
there  would  be  eleven  millions  at  the  expiration 
of  the  fecond  term  unprovided  for.  A  quantity 
eq\ial  to  the  frugal  fupport  of  33  millions  would 
be  to  be  divided  among  44  millions. 

Alas !  what  becomes  of  the  pi(9:ure,  where 
men  lived  in  the  midft  of  plenty,  where  no  mact 
was  obliged  to  provide  with  anxiety  and  pain 
for  his  reftlefs  wants ;  where  the  narrow  prin- 
ciple of  felfifhnefs  did  not  exift ;  whiere  the 
mind  was  delivered  from  her  perpetual  anxiety 
about  corporal  fupport,  and  free  to  expatiate 
in  the  field  of  thought  which  is  congenial  to  * 
her.  This  beautiful  fabric  of  the  imagination 
vaniflies  at  the  fevcre  touch  of  truth.  The 
fpirlt  of  benevolence,  cheriflied  and  invigorated 
by  plenty,  is  repreffed  by  the  chilling  breath  of 
want.  The  hateful  paffions  that  had  vaniihed  ' 
reappear.  The  mighty  law  of  felf-prefervation 
expels  all  the  fofter  and  more  exalted  emotions 
of  the  Ibul.     The  temptations  to  evil  are  too 

ftrong 
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ftrong  for  human  nature  to  rcfift.  The  corn  is 
plucked  before  it  is  ripe,  or  fecreted  in  unfair 
proportions  ;  and  the  whole  black  train  of  vices 
that  belong  to  falfehood  are  immediately  gene- 
rated. Provifions  no  longer  flow  in  for  the  flip* 
port  of  a  mother  with  a  large  family.  The 
children  are  fickly  from  infufHcient  food.  The 
rofy  flulh  of  health  gives  place  to  the  pallid 
cheek  and  hollow  eye  of  mifery.  Benevolence 
yet  lingering  in  a  few  bolbms  makes  fome  faint 
expiring  fl:ruggles,  till  at  length  felf-love  refumes 
his  wonted  empire^  and  lords  it  triumphant  over 
the  world. 

No  human  inftitutions  here  exifted,  to  the 
perverfenefs  of  w^hich  Mr.  Godwin  afcribes  the 
original  fin  of  the  worft  men*.  No  oppofition 
had  been  produced  by  them  between  public 
and  private  good.  No  monopoly  had  been  cre- 
ated of  thofe  advantages  which  reafon  dire<3:s  to 
be  left  in  common.  No  man  had  been  goaded 
to  the  breach  of  order  by  unjuft  laws.  Benevo* 
lence  had  eftabliftied  her  reign  in  all  hearts. 
And  yet  in  fo  fhort  a  period  as  fifty  years,  vio- 
lence, oppreflion,  falfehood,  mifery,  every  hate- 
ful vice,  and  every  form  of  diftrefs  which  de- 
grade and  faddcn  the  prefent  ftate  of  fociety, 

*  PoUt.  Jufticc,  b.  viii.  c,  iii.  p.  340. 
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fccm  to  have  been  generated  by  the  moft  impe- 
rious circumftaAces,  by  laws  inherent  in  the  na- 
ture of  man,  and  abfolutely  independent  of  all 
human  regulations. 

If  we  be  not  yet  too  well  convinced  of  the 
reality  of  this  melancholy  pifture>  let  'Ujs  but 
look  for  a  moment  into  the  next  period  of 
twenty-five  years,  and  we  fliall  fee  44  millions 
of  human  beings  without  the  means  pf  fupport ; 
and  at  the  conclufion  of  the  firft  centtiry  the 
population  would  be  176  millions,  and  the  food 
only  fufficient  for  55  millions,  leaving  izi  mil- 
lions unprovided  for.  In  thefe  ages  want  indeed 
would  be  triumphant,  and  rapine  and  murder 
muft  reign  at  large:  and  yet  all  this  time  we 
are  fuppofing  the  produce  of  the  earth  abfolutely 
unlimited,  and  the  yearly  increafe  greater  than 
the  boldeft  {peculator  can  imagine. 

This  is  undoubtedly  a  very  different  view  of 
the  difficulty  arifing  from  the  principle  of  po- 
pulation, from  that  which  Mr.  Godwin  gives, 
when  he  fays,  **  Myriads  of  centuries  of  ftill 
**  increafmg  population  n)ay  pafs  aw^y,  and  the 
"  earth  be  ftiU  found  fnfEcient  fof  the  fubfift- 
^^  cnce  of  its  inhabitants." 

I  am  fufficiently  aware  that  the  redundant 
jpcLiUions  wivcb  I  have  mentioned  could  never 
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have  exifted.  It  is  a  perfe Aly  juft  obfervatioa 
of  Mr.  Godwin,  that  "  there  is  a  principle  in 
*^  human  fociety  by  which  population  is  per- 
*^  petually  kept  down  to  the  level  of  the  means 
*'  of  fubfiftence."  The  fole  queftion  is,  what 
is  this  principle  ?  Is  it  fbme  obfcure  and  occult 
caufe?  Is  it  fome  myfterious  interference  of 
Heaven,  which  at  a  certain  period  ftrikes  the 
men  with  impotence,  and  the  women  with  bar- 
rcnnefs  ?  Oris  it  a  caufe  open  to  our  refearches, 
within  our  view ;  a  caufe  which  has  conftantly 
been  obferved  to  operate,  though  with  varied 
force,  in  every  ftate  in  which  man  has  been 
placed.  Is  it  not  mifery,  and  the  fear  of  mifery, 
the  neccflary  and  inevitable  refults  of  the  laws 
of  nature,  which  human  inftitutions,  fo  far  froni 
aggravating,  have  tended  coniiderably  to  miti- 
gate, though  they  can  never  remove. 

It  may  be  curious  to  obferve  in  the  cafe  that 
Tve  have  been  fuppoiing,  how  fome  of  the  prin- 
cipal laws,  which  at  prefent  govern  civilized  fo- 
ciety, would  be  fucceflively  didated  by  the  molt 
imperious  neceffity.  As  man,  according  to  Mr. 
Godwin,  is  the  creature  of  the  impreffions  to 
which  he  is  fubjeft,  the  goadings  of  want  could 
not  continue  long  before  fome  violations  of 
public  or  private  ftock  would  neceflarily.  take, 

place. 
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pkce.  ^  As  thefe  violations  increafed  in  number 
and  extent,  the  more  adive  and  comprehenfive 
intellefts  of  the  fociety  would  foon  perceive^ 
that  while  population  was  faft  in'creafing  the 
yearly  produce  of  the  country  would  fliortly 
begin  to  diminifli.  The  urgency  of  the  cafe 
would  fuggeft  the  neceflity  of  fome  immediate 
meafures  being  taken  for  the  general  fafety.r 
Some  kind  of  convention  would  then  be  called^ 
and  the  dangerous  fituation  of  the  country  ftated 
in  the  ftrongeft  terms.  It  would  be  obferved, 
that  while  they  lived  in  the  midft  of  plenty  it 
was  of  little  confequence  who  laboured  the  leaft, 
or  who  poffefled  the  leaft,  as  every  man  was 
perfectly  willing  and  ready  to  fupply  the  wants 
of  his  neighbour.  But  that  the  queftion  was 
no  longer  whether  one  man  Ihould  give  to  an- 
other that  which  he  did  not  ufe  himfclf ;  but 
whether  he  Ihould  give  to  his  neighbour  the 
food  which  was  ablblutely  ncceffary  to  his  own 
exiftence.  It  would  be  reprefented,  that  the 
number  of  thofe  who  were  in  want  very 
greatly  exceeded  the  number  and  means  of  thofe 
who  fliould  fupply  them ;  that  thefe  preffing 
wants,  which,  froni  the  ftate  of  the  produce  of 
the  country,  could  not  all  be  gratified,  had  oc- 
cafioned  fome  flagrant  violations  of  juftice ; 
6  that 
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that  thefe  violations  had  already  checked  the 
increafe  of  food,  and  would,  if  they  were  not  by 
fome  means  or  other  prevented,  throw  the 
whole  community  into  confufion;  that  impe- 
rious ncceffity  feemed  to  dictate,  that  a  yearly 
increafe  of  produce  ftiould,  if  poffible,  be  ob- 
tained at  all  events  ;  that  in  order  to  efFeft  this 
firft  great  and  indifpenfabie  purpofe  it  would  be 
advifable  to  make  a  more  complete  divifion  of 
land,  and  to  fecure  every  man's  property  againfl: 
violation  by  the  moft  powerful  fandions. 

It  might  be  urged  perhaps,  by  feme  objeftors,. 
that  as  the  fertility  of  the  land  increafed,  and 
various  accidents  occurred,  the  Ihares  of  fome 
men  might  be  much  more  than  fufScient  for 
their  fupport ;  and  that  when  the  reign  of  felf- 
love  was  once  cftabliflied,  they  would  not  dis- 
tribute their  furplus  produce  without  ^Tome  dom- 
peniation  in  return.  It  would  be  obferved  in 
anfwer,  that  this  was  an  inconvenience  greatly 
to  be  lamented;  but  that  it  was  an  evil  which 
would  bear  no  comparifon  to  the  black  train  of 
diftrefles  which  would  inevitably  be  occafioned 
by  the  infecurity  of  property  ;  that  the  quantity 
of  food  which  one  man  could  confume,  was_ 
neceffarily  limited  by  the  narrow  capacity  of  the 
human  ftomach ;  that  it  was  not  certainly  pro- 
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bable  that  he  fhould  throw  away  the  reft ;  and 
if  he  exchanged  his  furplus  produce  for  the  la- 
bour of  others,  this  would  be  better  than  that 
thcfe  others  Ihould  abfolutely  ftarve. 

It  feems  highly  probable  therefore,  that  an 
adminiftration  of  property  not  very  different 
from  that  which  prevails  in  civilized  ftates  at 
prefent  would  be  eftablilhed  as  the  beft  though 
inadequate  remedy  for  the  evils  which  were 
preffing  on  the  focietyr 

The  next  fubjeft  which  would  come  undet 
difcuflion,  intimately  connefted  with  the  pre- 
ceding, is  the  commerce  of  the  fexes.  It  would 
be  urged  by  thofe  who  had  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  the  true  caufe  of  the  difficulties  under 
which  the  community  laboured,  that  while 
every  man  felt  fecure  that  all  his  children  would 
be  well  provided  for  by  general  benevolence,  the 
powers  of  the  earth  would  be  abfolutely  inade- 
quate to  produce  food  for  the  population  which 
would  inevitably  enfue ;  that  even  if  the.  whole 
attention  and  labour  of  the  fociety  were  dired-^ 
ed  to  this  fole  point,  and  if  by  the  moft  perfeft 
fecurity  of  property,  and  every  other  encourage- 
ment that  could  be  thought  of,  the  greateft  pof^ 
fible  increafe  of  produce  were  yearly  obtained;  yet 
ftill  the  increafe  of  food  would  by  no  means  keep 
7  f  aoc 
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p  ace  with  the  much  more  rapid  increafe  of  popu- 
lation ;  that  ibme  check  to  population  therefore 
was  imperioufly  called  for;  that  the  moft  natu- 
ral and  obvious  check  feemed  to  be  to  make 
every  man  provide  for  his  own  children ;  that 
this  would  operate  in  fome  refpe<^  as  a  meafure 
and  a  guide  in  the  increafe  of  population,  as  it 
might  be  expeAed  that  no  man  would  bring 
beings  into  the  world  for  whom  he  could  riot 
find  the  means  of  (upport ;  that  where  this  not- 
withftanding  was  the  cafe,  it  feemed  neceflary 
for  the  example  of  others,  that  the  difgrace  and 
inconvenience  attending  fuch*  a  condu6l  fhould 
fall  upon  that  individual  who  had  thus  incon- 
fiderately    plunged   himfelf  and   his   innocent 
children  into  want  and  mifery. 

The  inftitution  of  marriage,  or  at  leaft  of  , 
ibme  cxprefs  or  implied  obligation  on  every  man 
to  fupport  his  own  children,  feems  to  be  the 
natural  refult  of  thefe  reafonings  in  a  commu- 
nity under  the  difficulties  that  we  have  fup- 
pofed. 

Tlie  view  of    thefe  difficulties   prefents   us. 
with  a  very  natural  reafon  why   the  difgracc 
which  attends  a  breach  of  chaftity  ihould  be  • 
greater  in  a  woman  than  in  a  man.     It  could 
not  be  expeded  that  women  Ihould  have  re- 
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iburces  fufficient  to  fupport  their  own  children. 
When,  therefore,  a  woman  had  lived  with  a  man 
who  had  entered  into  no  compad  to  maintain 
her  children ;  and,  aware  of  the  inconveniences 
that  he  might  bring  upon  himfclf,  had  deferted 
her,  thefe  children  muft  neceffarily  fall  upon  the 
fociety  for  fupport,  or  ftarve.  And  to  prevent 
the  frequent  recurrence  of  fuch  an  inconverii- 
ence,  as  it  would  be  highly  unjuft  to  punifh  fb 
natural  a  fault  by  perfonal  reftraint  or  infli<ftion, 
the  men  might  agree  to  punifh  it  with  difgrace. 
The  offence  is  beiides  mote  obvious  and  con- 
ipicuous  in  the  woman,  and  lefs  liable  to  any 
miftake.  The  father  of  a  child  may  not  always* 
be  known ;  but  the  fame  uncertainty  cannot 
eafily  exift  with  regard  to  the  mother.  Where 
the  evidence  of  the  offence  v^s  moft  complete, 
and  the  inconvenience  to  the  fociety  at  -  the 
fame  time  the  greateft;  there  it  was  agreed 
that  the  largeft  fhare  of  blame  ftiould  falL  The 
obligation  on  every  man  to  fupport  his  children, 
the  fociety  would  enforce  by  pofitive  laws ;  and 
the  greater  degree  of  inconvenience  or  labour  to 
which  a  family  would  neceffarily  fubjeft  him, 
added  to  fome  portion  of  difgrace,  which  every 
human  being  muft  incur  who  leads  ainother  into 

unhappi* 
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unhapplnefs,  might  be  coniidercd  as  a  Sufficient 
punilhmcnt  for  the  man. 

That  a  woman  Ihould  at  .prefent  be  almofl: 
driven  from  fociety  for  an  offence  which  men 
commit  nearly  with  impunity,  feems  to  be  un- 
doubtedly a  breach  of  natural  juftice.  But  the 
origin  of  the  cuftom,  as  the  moft  obvious  and 
effedual  method  of  preventing  the  frequent  re- 
currence of  a  ferious  inconvenience  to  a  com- 
munity, appears  to  be  natural,  though  not  perhaps 
perfedly  juftifiable.  THis  origin  however  is  now 
loft  in  the  new  traih  of  ideas,  that  the  cuftom 
has  fince  generated.  What  at  firft  might  be 
diiftated  by  ftate  neceflity  is  now  Supported  by 
female  delicacy ;  and  operates  with'  the  greateft 
force  on  that  part  of  the  fociety,  where,  if  the 
original  intention  of  the  cuftom  were  preferved, 
there  is  the  leaft  real  occasion  for  it. 

When  thefe  two  fundamental  laws  of  fociety, 
the  fecurity  of  property,  and  the  inftitution  of 
marriage  were  once  eftabliftied,  inequality  of 
conditions  muft  necefTarily  follow.  Thofe  who 
were  born  after  the  diyifion  of  property  would 
come  into  a  world  already  polTefred.  If  their 
parents  from  having  too  large  a  family,  were 
unable  to  give  them  fufficient  for  their  Support, 
what  could  they  do  in  a  world  where  every  thing 
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was  appropriated  ^  We  have  feen  the  fatal  ef- 
fe6ls  that  would  refult  to  fociety,  if  every  man 
had  a  valid  claim  to  an  equal  fliare  of  the  pro* 
duce  of  the  earth.     The  members  of  a  family 
which  was  grown  too  large  for  the  original  di- 
vifion  of  land  appropriated  to  it  could  not  then 
demand  a  part  of  the  furplus  produce  of  others 
as  a  debt  of  juftice.     It  has  appeared,  that  from 
the  inevitable  laws  of  human  nature  fome  hu- 
man beings  will  be  expofed  to  want,     Thefe 
are  the  unhappy  perfons  who  in  the  great  lottery 
of  life  have  drawn  a  blank.     The  number  of 
thefe  perfons  would  foon  exceed  the  ability  of 
the  furplus  produce  to  fupply.     Moral  merit  13 
a  very  difficult  criterion  except  in  extreme  cafes* 
The  owners  of  furplus  produce  would  in  gene- 
ral feek  fome  more  obvious  mark  of  diftin<ftion ; 
and  it  feems  to  be  both  natural  and  juft,  that 
except  upon  particular  oecafions  their  choice 
Ihould  fall  upon  thofc  who  were  able,  and  pro- 
fefled  themfelves  willing  to  exert  their  ftrcngth 
in  procuring  a  further  furplus  produce,  which 
would   at  once    benefit  the   community,  and 
enable  the   proprietors   to  afford  alEflance  to 
greater  numbers.     All  who  were  in  want  of 
food  would  be  urged  by  imperious  necefC ty  to 
offer  their  labour  in  exchange  for  this  article, 

fo 
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fo  abfolutely  neceflary  to  cxiftence,  .  The  fund 
appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  labour  would 
be  the  aggregate  quantity  of  food  poflcffed  by 
the  owners  of  land  beyond  their  own  confump- 
tion.  When  the  demandsS  upon  this  fund  were 
great  and  numerous  it  would  naturally  be  di- 
vided into  very  final!  fhares.  Labour  would  be 
ill  paid.  Men  would  offer  to  work  for  a  bare 
iiibfiflence  ;  and  the  rearing  of  families  would  be 
checked  by  ficknefs  and  mifery.  On  the  con- 
trary, when  this  fund  was  increafing  fafl ;  wheii 
it  was  great  in  proportion  to  the  number  ©f 
claimants,  it  would  be  divided  in  much  larger 
fhares.  No  man  would  exchange  his  labour 
without  receiving  an  ample  quantity  of  food  in 
return.  Labourers  would  live  in  eafe  and  com- 
fort, and  would  confequently  be  able  to  rear  a 
numerous  and  vigorous  offspring. 

On  the  flate  of  this  fund  the  happtnefs  or  the 
degree  of  mifery,  prevailing  among  the  lower 
clafles  of  people  in  ^very  known  flate,  at  prefent 
chiefly  depends ;  and  on  this  happinefs  or  degree 
of  mifery  depends  principally  the  iqcreafe,  fta- 
tionarinefs^  or  decreafe  of  population. 

And  thus  it  appears,  that  a  fociety  conftituted 
according  to  the  mofl  beautiful  form  that  ima- 
gination can  conceive,  with  benevolence  for  its 
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ipoving  principle  inftead  of  felf-love,  and  with 
every  evil  difpofition  in  all  its  members  cor-» 
reAed  by  reafon,  not  force,  would  from  the  in- 
evitable laws  of  nature^  and  not  from  any  origi- 
nal depravity  of  man,  or  of  human  inftitutions, 
degenerate  in  a  very  fliort  period  into  a  fbciqty 
conftruded  upon  a  plan  not  eflentially  different, 
from  that  which  prevails  in  every  known  ftat? 
at  prefent ;  a  fociety  divided  into  a  clafs  of  pro^ 
prietors  and  a  clafs  of  labourers,  and  with  felf- 
love  for  the  mainfpring  of  the  great  machine. 

In  the  fuppofition  which  I  have  made,  I  have 
undoubte41y  taken  the  increafe  of  population 
fmaller,  and  the  increafe  of  produce  greater  than 
they  really  would  be.  No  reafon  can  be  affigned 
why  under  the  circumftances  liippofed  popu- 
lation fliould  not  increafe  faftisr  than  in  any 
kijown  inftance,  If  then  we  were  to  take  the 
period  -of  doubling  at  fifteen  years  inftead  of 
twenty- five  ye^rs,  and  refleft  upon  the  labour 
neceflary  to  double  the  produce  in  io  fhort  ^ 
time,  even  if  we  allow  it  poffible;  ^e  may 
ventyre  tp  pronounce  with  certainty,  that  if 
^r.  Godwin's  fyftem  of  fociety  "were  eftabliihed 
in  its  utmoft  perfeiftion,  inftead  of  myriads  of 
eeptijries,  not  thirty  years  could  elapfe  before  its 
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utter  deftruftion  from  the  fimple  principle  of 
population, 

I  have  taken  no  notice  of  emigration  in  this 
place,  for  obvious  reafons.  If  fuch  focicties  were 
inftituted  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  thefe  coun- 
tries would  be  under  the  fame  difficulties, 
with  regard  to  population,  and  could  admit  no 
frefli  members  into  their  boibms.  If  this  beau- 
tiful fociety  were  confined  to  this  ifland,  it  mufl 
have  degenerated  ftrangely  from  its  original  pu-* 
rity,  and  adminifter  but  a  very  fmall  portion  of 
the  happinefs  it  propofed,  before  any  of  its 
members  would  voluntarily  confent  to  leave  it, 
and  live  under  fuch  governments  as  at  prefent 
cxift  in  Europe,  or  fubjmit  to  the  extreme 
J^»rdfliips  of  jBhrft  fettlers  iiji  new  regions^ 
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CHAP.  III. 

Obfcrvatiotts  on  tbi  Reply  of  Mr.  Godwin* 

JVIr.  Godwin  in  a  late  publication  has  re- 
plied to  thofe  parts  of  the  Eflay  on  the  Princi- 
ple of  Population,  which  he  thinks  bear  the 
hardeft  on  his  iyftem.  A  few  remarks  on  this 
reply  will  be  fufficient. 

In  a  note  to  an  early  part  of  his  pamphlet  he 
obferves^  that  the  main  attack  of  the  eflay  is  not 
direfted  againft  the  principles  of  his  work,  but 
its  conclufion*.  It  may  be  true  indeed,  that  as 
Mr.  Godwin  had  dedicated  one  particular  chap- 
ter towards  the  conclaiion  of  his  work  to  the 
confideration  of  the  objeAions  to  his  fyftero, 
from  the  principle  of  population,  this  particular 
chapter  is  mofl  frequently  alluded  to :  but  cer- 
tainly if  the  great  principle  of  the  efl!ay  be  ad- 
mitted it  afFeds  his  whole  work,  and  eflentially 
alters  the  foundations  of  political  jlifticc.     A 

•  Reply  to  the  attacks  of  Dr.  Parr,   Mr.  MackintoOi,  the 
author  of  aQ  Eflay  on  Population,  and  others,  p.  lo. 
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great  part  of  Mr.  Godwin's  book  confifts  of  an 
abufe  of  human  inftitutions,  as  produftive  of  all 
or  moft  of  the  evils  which  afflid  fociety.  The 
acknowledgment  of  a  new  and  totally  uncon- 
fidered  caufe  of  mifery  would  evidently  alter 
the  ftate  of  thcfe  arguments,  and  make  it  abfb- 
lutcly  neceffary  that  they  ihould  be  either  newly 
modified  or  entirely  rgecled. 

In  the  firft  book  of  Political  Juftice,  chap.  iii. 
<:ntitled,  "  The  Spirit  of  Political  Inftitutions," 
Mr.  Godwin  obferves  that  ''  Two  of  the  greateft 
•^  abufes  relative  to  theinteriorpolicy  of  nations 
*^  which  at  this  time  prevail  in  the  world  con- 
"  fift  in  the  irregular  transfer  of  property,  either 
'^  firft  by  violence,  or  fecondly  by  fraud/'  And 
he  goes  on  to  fay,  that  if  there  cxifted  no  defire 
in  individuals  to  poilcfs  themfelves  of  the  fub- 
fiance  of  others,  and  if  every  man  could  with 
perfc6l  facility  obtain  the  necefllaries  of  life> 
civil  fociety  might  become  what  poetry  has 
feigned  of  the  golden  age. .  Let  us  inquire,  he 
fays,  into  the  principles  to  which  thefe  evils  are 
indebted  for  exiftence.  After  acknowledging 
the  truth  of  the  principal  argument  in  the  eflay 
on  population,!  do  not  think  that  he  could  ftop  in 
this  inquiry  at  mere  human  inftitutions.    Many 

other 
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other  parts  of  his  work  would  be-afFefted  by 
this  confideration  in  a  fimilar  manner. 

As  Mr.  Godwin  feems  difpofed  to  under- 
ftand,  and  candidly  to  admit  the  truth  of 
the  principal  argument  in  the  eflay,  I  feel  the 
more  mortified  that  he  fhould  think  it  a  fair 
inference  from  my  pofitions,  that  the  political 
fuperintendents  of  a  community  arc  bound  to 
exercife  a  paternal  vigilance  and  care  over  the 
two  great  means  of  advantage  and  fafety  to 
mankind,  mifery  and  vice ;  and  that  no  evil  is 
more  to  be  dreaded  than  that  wc  ihould  have 
too  little  of  them  in  the  world  to  confine  the 
principle  of  population  within  its  proper  fphere*, 
I  am  at  a  lofs  to  conceive  what  clafs  of  evils 
Mr.  Godwin  imagines  is  yet  behind,  which 
thefe  falutary  checks  are  to  prevent.  For  my 
own  part  I  know  of  no  greater  evils  than  vice 
and  mifery ;  and  the  fole  queftion  is  refpeding 
the  moft  effeftual  mode  of  diminilhing  them. 
The  only  reafon  why  I  objed:  to  Mr.  Godwin's 
fyftcm  is  my  full  convi<fti6n,  that  an  attempt  to 
execute  it  would  very  greatly  increafe  the  quan- 
tity of  vice  and  mifery  in  fociety.  If  Mr.  God- 
win will  undo  this  convidlion,  and  prove^  to 
me  though  it  be  only  in  theory,  provided  that 
*  Reply,  &c.  p.  60. 
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theory  be  confiftent  and  founded  oh  a  know- 
ledge of  human  nature^  that  hi^  iyftcm  will 
really  tend  to  drive  vice  and  mifcry  from  the 
earth,  he  may  depend  upon  having  me  one  of  its 
ileadieft  and  warmeft  advocates. 

Mr.  Godwin  obferves,  that  he  fliould  natu- 
rally be  difpofed  to  pronounce  that  man  ftrangcly 
indifferent  to  fchemes  of  extraordinary  improve- 
ment in  fociety,  who  made  it  a  concluiive  argu- 
ment againft  them,  that  when  they  were  real- 
ized, they  might  peradventure  be  of  no  perma- 
nence and  duration.  And  yet,  what  is  morality 
individual  or  political,  according  to  Mr.  God- 
win's own  definition  of  it,  but  a  calculation  of 
confequences  ?  Is  the  phyfician  the  patron  of 
pain  who  advifes  his  patient  to  bear  a  prefent 
evil  rather  than  betake  himfelf  to  a  remedy, 
which  though  it  might  give  momentary  relief 
would  afterwards  greatly  aggravate  all  the 
iymptoms  ?  Is  the  moralift  to  be  called  an  ene- 
my to  pleafure,  becaufe  he  recommends  to  a 
young  man  juft  entering  into  life  not  to  ruin 
his  health  and  patrimony  in  a  few  years  by  an 
excefs  of  prefent  gratifications)  but  to  econo- 
mize his  enjoyments  that  he  may  Ipread  them 
over  a  longer  period  ?  Of  Mr.  Godwin's  iyftem , 
according  to  the  prefent  arguments  by  which  it 
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IS  fupportcd,  it  is  not  enough  to  fay,  peradven^ 
ture  it  will  be  of  no  permanence ;  but  we  can 
pronounce  with  certainty  that  it  will  be  of  no 
permanence :  and  under  iuch  circumftahces  an 
.  attempt  to  execute  it  would  unqueftionably  be 
a  great  political  immorality. 

Mr.  Godwin  obferves,  that  after  recovering 
from  the  firft  impreffion  made  by  the  Eflay  oa 
Population,  the  firft  thing  that  is  apt  to  ilrike 
every  reflcAing  mind  is,  that  the  cxccfs  of  power 
in  the  principle  of  population  over  the  principle 
of  fubfiftence  has  never,  in  any  paft  inftancc, 
in  any  quarter  or  age  of  the  world,  produced 
thofe  great  and  aftoniihing  efFeds,  that  total 
breaking  up  of  all  the  ftradurcs  and  maxims  of 
focicty,  which  the  eflay  loads  us  to  expeft  ^om 
it  in  certain  cafes  in  future*.  This  is  undoubt- 
edly true ;  and  the  reafon  is,  that  in  no  paft  in- 
ftance,  nor  in  any  quarter  or  age  of  the  world,^ 
has  an  attempt  been  made  to  eftablifli  ftich  a 
fyftem  as  Mr.  Godwin*s,  and  without  an  at- 
tempt of  this  nature  none  of  thefc  great  eftcds 
will  follow.  The  convulfions  of  the  focial  iyf- 
tem,  dcfcribed  in  the  laft  chapter,  appeared  by 
a  kind  of  irrefiftlble  neceffity,  to  terminate  in 
the  eftablifhment  of  the  laws  of  property  and 

*^  Reply,  p.-70. 
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marriage ;  but  in  countries  where  thefe  laws  are 
already  eftablifhed,  as  they  are  in  all  the  com- 
mon cdnftitutions  of  fociety  with  which  we  arc 
acquainted,  the  operation  of  the  principle  of  po- 
pulation will  always  be  lilent  and  gradual,  and 
not  different  to  what  we  daily  fee  in  our  own 
country.  Other  perfons  befide  Mr.  Godwin 
have  imagined,  that  I  looked  to  certain  periods 
in  future,  when  population  would  exceed'thc 
tneans  of  fubfiftence  in  a  much  greater  degree 
than  at  prefcnt,  and  that  the  evils  arifing  from 
the  principle  of  population  were  rather  in  c-on- 
templation  than  in  exiftence  j  but  this  is  a  total 
xnifconception  of  the  argument*.  Poverty,  and 
not  abfolute  famine,  is  the  fpecific  efFed  of  the 
principle  of  population,  as  I  have  before  endea- 
voured to  (how.  Many  countries  are  now  fuf- 
fcring  all  the  evils  that  can  ever  be  expe<fted  ta 
flow  from  this  principle,  and  even  if  we  were 
arrived  at  the  abfolute  limit  to  all  further  in- 
cresllc  of  produce,  a  point  which  we  Ihall  cer- 
tainly never  reach,  I  fhould  by  no  means  expeA 
that  thefe  evils  would  be  in  any  marked  man** 
xicr  aggravated.  The  incrcafe  of  produce  in 
moil  European  countries  is  fo  very  flow  com- 

•  In  other  parts  of  }fi%  Replj^,  Mr.  Godwin  does  not  fall 
ihtothi^crrour. 
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pared  w'th  what'  would  be  required  to  fupport^ 
an  unrcftrided  increafe  of  people,  that  the 
checks  which  are  conftantly  in  aftion  to  reprels 
the  population  to  the  level  of  a  produce  increaf- 
ing  fo  flowly  would  have  very  little  more  to  do 
in  wearing  it  down  to  a  produce  abfblutely  fta- 
tionary. 

But  Mr.  Godwin  fays,  that  if  he  looks  into 
the  paft  hiftory  of  the  world,  he  does  not  fee 
that  increafing  population  has  been  controlled 
and  confined  by  vice  and  mifcry  alone.  In  this 
obfervation  I  cannot  agree  with  him.  I  believe 
Mr.  Godwin  would  find  it  difficult  to  name  any 
check,  which  in  paft  ages  has  contributed  to 
keep  down  the;  population  to  the  level  of  the 
means  of  fubfiftence,  that  does  not  fairly  come  un- 
der fome  form  of  vice  or  mifery  ;  except  indeed 
the  check  of  moral  reftraint,  which  I  have  men- 
tioned in  the  courfe  of  this  work  ;  and  which^ 
to  fay  the  truth,  whatever  hopes  we  may  enter- 
tain of  its  prevalence  in  future,  has  undoubtedly 
in  paft  ages  operated  with  inconfiderable  force  % 

*  It  /hould  be  recolleiSked  always,  that  by  moral  reftraint  I 
mean  a  reftraint  from  marriage  front  prudential  motives^ 
which  is  not  followed  by  irregular  gratifications.  In  llm 
fenfe  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  expreffion  I  have  here 
uf^d  is  not  too  ftroog. 

6  I  do 
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I  do  not  think  that  I  flroald  find  it  difficult  to 
juftify  myfelf  in  the  eyes  of  my  readers  from 
the  imputation  of  being  the  patron  df  vice  and 
mifery ;  but  I  am  not  clear  that  Mr.  Godwin 
would  find  fuch  a  juftification  fb  eafy.  For 
though  he  has  poiitively  declared  that  he  does 
not  *^  regard  them  with  complacency ;"  and 
^^  hopes  that  it  may  not  be  confidered  as  a  tafte 
'/  abfolutely  fingular  in  him,  that  he  Ibould  en- 
"  tertein  no  vehement  |>artialities  for  vice  and 
^^  mifery* ;"  yet  he  has  certainly  expoied  hitti- 
felf  to  the  fafpicion  of  having  this  fingular  tafte, 
hy  fuggefting  the  ofganizatioh  of  a  very  large 
portion  of  therti  for  the  benefit  of  focicty  in  ge- 
neral. On  this  liibjeifl  I  heed  only  obferre,  that 
I  fateive  altvarfs  ranked  th^dtv^ro  checks'*  tVhicli  ho 

^      firft 

•Reply,  p.  76. 

^  Mr.  Godwin  docs  not  ak:kno\vkdge  the  jiiftice  of  Htime*s 
obfcrfation  rclpe<9:ing  infanticide ;  ahd  yet  the  extreme  p6- 
ptilition  and  pdverty  in  China^  where  this  cuftom  prevails, 
tend  ftrongly  to  confirm  the  obfetvation.  It  is  ftill  however 
tree,  as  Mr.  Godwin  c)bfcrv6s,  that  theexpediferit  is,  in  its  own 
nature,  adequate  to  the  end  for  which  it  was  cited,  (p.  66.) ; 
bdt  lo  rilake  it  fo  in  faft,  It  Aitift  be  dohe  by  the  magiftrate, 
and  not  left  to  the  parents.  The  aJmoft  invariable  tendency 
of,  this  cuftom  tb  mctftaffe  population,  when  it  depends  en- 
tirely on  the  parents,  fhowt  the  extreme  pain  which  they 
muft  feel  in  making  fuch  a:  facriffice,  even   when  the  diftref$ 

VOL.  II.  K  arifing 
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firft  mentions,  among  the  worft  forms  of  vice 
and  mifery. 

In  one  part  of  his  Reply,  Mr.  Godwin  makes 
a  fuppolition  rcfpeding  the  number  of  children 
that  might  be  allowed  to  each  prolific  marriage ; 
but  as  he  has  not  entered  into  the  detail  of  the 
mode  by  which  a  greater  number  might  be  pre- 
vented, I  fhall  not  notice  it  further  than  merely 
to  obferve,  that  although  he  profeffes  to  acknow- 
ledge the  geometrical  and  arithmetical  ratios  of 
population  and  food,  yet  in  this  place  he  ap- 
pears to  think  that  praAically  applied,  thefe  dif- 
ferent ratios  of  increafe  are  not  of  a  nature  to 
make  the  evil  refulting  from  them  urgent,  or 
alarmingly  to  confine  the  natural  progre&  of 
population  *.  This  obfervation  feems  to  contrar 
dift  his  former  acknowledgment. 

arifing  from  exceffive  poverty  may  be  fuppofed  to  have 
deadened  in  great  meafure  tbeif  fenfibility.  What  muft  his 
pain  be  then  upon  the  fuppoiition  of  the  interference  of  a 
magiflrate  or  of  a  pofitive  law»  to  make  parents  deftroy  a  child, 
which  they  feel  t^he  defire  and  think  they  pofTefs  the  power  of 
fupporting  ?  The  permiflion  of  in&nticide  is  bad  enough,  and 
cannot  but  h^ve  a  bad  efie£b  on  the  moral  feniibility  of  a  na- 
tion ;  but  I  cannot  conceive  any  thing  much  more  detettabk 
or  {hocking  to  the  feelings  than  any  direft  regulation  of  this 
kind,  although  fan&ioned  by  the  names  of  Plato  and  Arif> 
totle. 

•Reply,  p,  70. 
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The  laft  check  which  Mr.  Godwih  mentions, 
and  which  I  am  perfuaded  is  the  only  one  which 
he  would  fcrioufly  recommend  is,  '*  that  fenti- 
^*  ment,  whether  virtue,  prudence,  or  pride, 
*'  which  continually  reftrains  the  univerfality 
**  an4  frequent  repetition  of  the  marriage  con- 
*'  traft*.'*  On  this  fentimcnt  which  I  have 
already  noticed,  it  will  appear  that  in  the  fequel 
of  this  work  I  fliall  lay  confiderable  ftrefs.  Of 
this  check  therefore  itfelf  I  entirely  approve ; 
but  I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Godwin's  fyftem  of 
political  juftice  is  by  any  means  favourable  to  its 
prevalence.  The  tendency  to  early  marriages  is 
fo  ftrong  that  we  want  every  poffible  help  that 
we  can  get  to  counteraft  it ;  and  fi  fyftem 
which  in  any  way  whatever  tends  to  weaken 
the  foundation  of  private  property,  and  tp  Icllen 
in  any  degree  the  full  advantage  and  lup^riority 
which  each  individual  may  derive  from  hh  pru- 
dence, muft  remove  the  only  countera^ing 
weight  to  the  paffion  of  love,  that  can  be  de- 
pended upon  for  any  eflential  cfFeft.  Mr.  Qod- 
win  acknowledges  that  in  his  lyftem,  "  the  ill 
**  confequenccs  of  a  numerous  family  will  i^ot 
*'  come  fo  coarfely  home  to  each  man*s  indi- 
*^  vidual  intcreft  as  they  do  at  prefent\"     Bijt 

•Reply, p. 72.  ^U.  p.74. 
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I  am  fonry  to  fay,  that  from  what  we  know 
hitherto  of  the  human  character  we  can  have 
no  rational  hopes  of  fuccels  without  this  coarfo 
application  to  individual  intercft,  which  Mr. 
Godwin  rcjecfts.  If  the  whole  effeA  were  to 
depend  merely  on  a  fenfe  of  duty,  confidering 
the  powerful  antagonift  that  is  to  be  contended 
with  iti  the  prefent  cafe,  I  confels  that  I  ihould 
abfolutely  defpair.  At  the  fame  time  I  am 
ftrongly  of  opinion,  that  a  fenfe  of  duty,  iuper- 
added  to  a  fenfe  of  intereft,  would  by  no  means 
be  without  its  effed:.  Inhere;  are  many  noble 
and  difinterefted  fpirits,  who,  though  aware  of 
the  inconveniences  which  they  may  bring  upon 
themfelvcs  by  the  indulgence  of  an  early  and 
virtuous  paflion,  feel  a  kind  of  repugnance  to 
liften  to  the  dictates  of  mere  worldly  prudence, 
and  a  pride  in  rejeAiqg  thefe  low  confiderations. 
There  is  a  kind  of  romantic  gallantry  in  facri- 
ficing  all  for  love,  naturally  fafcinating  to  a 
young  mind ;  and  to  lay  the  truth,  if  all  h  to  be 
facrificed,.  I  do  not  know  in  what  better  cauie 
it  can  be  done.  But  if  a  ftrong  fenfe  of  duty 
could  in  thefe  inftances  be  added  to  prudential 
fuggeftions,  the  whole  queftion  might  wear  a 
different  colour.  In  delaying  the  gratific^ton 
of  paffion  from  a  fenfe  of  duty,  the  mofl:  difm- 

tercftcd 
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terefted  fpirit,  the  moft  delicate  honour,  might 
be  fatisfied.  The  jromantic  pride  might  take  a 
different  direAion,  and  the  didates  of  worldly 
prudence  might  be  Followed  with  the  cheerful 
confcioufnefs  of  making  a  virtuous  facrifice. 

If  we  were  to  remove  or  weaken  the  motive 
of  intereft,  which  would  be  the  cafe  in  Mr. 
Godwin*s  fyftem,  I  fear  we  fliould  have  but  9 
weak  fubftitute  in  a  feiife  of  duty.  But  if  to 
the  prefent  beneficial  cffcAs  knowtt  to  rcfult 
from  a  fenfe  of  intereft,  we  could  fuperadd  a 
fenfc  of  duty  Ivhich  is  the  bbjeft  of  the  lattet 
part  of  this  work,  it  does  not  feem  abibluteljf 
hopelefs,  that  fome  partial  improvertient  in  ib* 
ciety  fhould  rcfuit  from  it. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Of  Emigration^ 

Although  the  rcfourcc  of  emigration  feems 
to  be  excluded  from  fiich  a  fociety  as  Mr.  God- 
win has  imagined ;  yet  in  that  partial  degree  of 
improvement  which  alone  can  rationally  be  ex- 
pelled, it  may  fairly  enter  into  our  coniideration# 
And  as  it  is  not  probable  that  human  induftry 
ihould  begins  to  receive  its  beft  dired:ion 
throughout  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  at  the 
lame  time,  it  may  be  faid  that  in  the  cafe  of 
a  redundant  population  in  the  more  cultivated 
parts  of  the  world,  the  natural  and  obvious  re- 
medy that  prefents  itfelf  is,  emigration  to  thofe 
parts  that  are  uncultivated.  As  thcfe  parts  are  of 
great  extent,  and  very  thinly  peopled,  this  re- 
fource  might  appear,  on  a  firft  view  of  the  fub- 
jeft,  an  adequate  remedy,  or  at  leaft  of  a  nature 
to  remove  the  evil  to  a  diftant  period :  but  when 
we  advert  to  experience,  and  to  the  aAual  ftatc 
of  the  uncivilized  parts  of  the  globe>  inftead  of 
I  .  any 
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any  thing  like  an  adequate  remedy  it  will  appear 
but  a  flight  palliative. 

In  the  accounts  which  we  have  of  the  peopling 
of  new  countries,  the  dangers,  difficulties,  and 
haxdfliips,with  which  the  firft  fettlers  have  had  to 
ftruggle,  appear  to  be  even  greater  than  we  can 
well  imagine  they  could  be  expofed  to  in  their 
parent  ftate.  The  endeavour  to  avoid  that  de- 
gree of  unhappinefs  arifing  from  the  difficulty 
of  fupporting  a  family  might  long  have  left  the 
new  world  of  America  unpeopled  by  Europeans, 
if  thofe  more  powerful  paffions  the  thirft  of  gain, 
the  fpirit  of  adventure,  and  religidus  enthufiafm, 
had  not  xlire&ed  and  animated  the  enterprife. 
Thcfe  paffions  enabled  the  firft  adventurers  to 
triumph  over  every  obftacle ;  but  in  many  in- 
ftances  in  a  way  to  make  humanity  Ihudder, 
and  to  defeat  the  true  end  pf  emigration. 
Whatever  may  be  the  character  of  the  Spantfli 
inhabitants  of  Mexico  and  Peru  at  the  prcfent 
moment,  we  cannot  read  the  accounts  of  the 
firft  conquefts  of  thefe  countries  without  feel- 
ing ftrongly,  that  the  race  deftroyed  was  in 
moral  worth  as  well  as  numbers  fuperior  to  the 
race  of  their  deftroyers. 

The  parts  of  America  fettled  by  the  Englifti, 
from  being  thinly  peopled,  were  better  adapted 

K4       '  to 
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to  the  cftablilhmcnt  of  new  coloriics;  yet  even 
here,  the  moft  formidable  difficulties  prcfented 
themfelves.  In  the  fettlemcnt  of  Virginia,  begun 
by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  eftabliihed  by  Lord 
Delaware,  three  attempts  completely  feilcdi 
Nearly  half  of  the  firft  colony  was  deftroyed  by 
the  favages,  and  the  reft  confumed  and  worn 
down  by  fatigue  and  famine  deferted  the  coun- 
try, and  returned  home  in  defpair.  The  fccond 
colony  was  cut  off  to  a  man  in  a  manner  \in^ 
known  ;  but  they  were  fuppofed  to  be  deftroyed 
by  the  Indians.  The  third  experienced  the 
lame  difmal  fate ;  and  the  remains  of  the  fourth, 
after  it  had  been  reduced  by  famine  and  difeafe 
in  the  courfe  of  fix  months  from  5Q0  to  60  per- 
fons,  were  i;eturning  in  a  familhing  ^nd  delpc- 
rate  condition  to  England,  when  they  were 
met  in  the  mouth  of  the  Chefapeak  bay  by  Lord 
Delaware,  with  a  fquadron  loaded  with  provi»- 
fions,  and  every  thing  for  their  relief  and  de- 
fence \ 

The  firft  puritan  fettlers  in  New  England 
were  few  in  number.  They  landed  in  a  bad 
feafon,  and  were  only  fupported  by  their  private 
funds.     The  winter  was  premature  and  terribly 

*  Burke's  America,  vol,  ii.  p,  2 19.       Robertfon,   b.  ix. 
p.  8^,  86. 
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cold ;  the  country  was  covered  with  wood,  and 
afforded  very  little  for  the  refrcftimcnt  of  pcrfons 
fickly  with  fuch  a  voyage,  or  for  the  fuftenance 
of  an  infant  people.  Nearly  half  of  them  perilhed 
by  the  fcurvy,  by  want,  and  the  feverity  of  the 
climate ;  yet  thofe  who  iurvivcd  were  not  dif- 
prited  by  their  hardfhips,  but  fupported  by  their 
energy  of  character,  and  the  fatisfadion  of  find* 
ing  themfelves  out  of  the  reach  of  the  fpiritual 
arm,  reduced  this  favage  country  by  degrees  to 
yield  them  a  comfortable  fubfiftence  *. 

Even  the  plantation  of  Barbadoes,  which  in- 
creaied  afterwards  with  fuch  extraordinary  ra^ 
pidity,  had  at  firft  to  contend  with  a  country 
Utterly  delblate,  an  extreme  want  of  provifions, 
a  difficulty  in  clearing  the  ground  unufually 
great  from  the  uncommon  fize  and  hardnefs  of 
the  trees,  a  mofl  diflieartening  fcantinefs  and 
poverty  in  their  firft  crops,  and  a  flow  and  pre- 
carious fupply  of  provifions  from  England^. 

The  attempt  of  the  French  in  1663,  to  form 
at  once  a  powerful  colony  in  Guinea,  was  at- 
tended with  the  moft  difaflrous  confequences. 
Twelve  thoufand  men  were  landed  in  the  rainy 
feafon,  and  placed  under  tents  and  miierabic 
iheds,     la  this  fituation,  inaftive,  weary  of  ex- 

*  Burke's  Araeiica,  vol.ii.  p.  144.  ^  Id.  p.  85. 
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iftence,  and  in  want  of  all  ncceflarics,  expofed  to 
Contagious  diftempers  which  arc  always  occa- 
fioncd  by  bad  provifions,  and  to  all  the  irregu- 
larities which  idlenefs  produces  among  the 
lower  clafles  of  ibciety,  almoft  the  whole  of 
ihem  ended  their  lives  in  all  the  horrors  of  de- 
fpair.  The  attempt  was  completely  abortive. 
Two  thoufand  men,  whofe  robuft  conftitutions 
had  enabled  them  to  refift  the  inclemency  of 
the  climate  and  the  miferies  to  which  they  had 
been  expofed,  were  brought  back  to  France,  arid 
the  ^25,000,000  of  livres  which  had  been  ex- 
pended in  the  expedition  were  totally  loft*. 

In  the  late  fettlements  at  Port  Jackibn  in 
New  Holland,  a  melancholy  and  afFeding 
pixSurc  is  drayvn  by  Collins  of  the  extreme 
hardfliips  with  which,  for  fome  years,  the 
infant  colony  had  to  ftruggle  before  the  pro- 
duce was  equal  to  its  fupport.  Thefe  diftrefles 
were  undoubtedly  aggravated  by  the  charac- 
ter of  the  fcttlers;  but  thofe  which  were 
Caufed  by  the  unhealthinefs  of  a  newly-cleared 
couptry,  the  failure  of  firft  crops,  and  the  un- 
certainty of  fupplies  from  fo  diftant  a  mother 
country,   were   of  themfelves  fufficiently  di(^ 

^  Raynal,  Hift.  des  Indes,  torn.  vii.  liv«  xiii.  p.  43.  10  vols. 
Jvo.  179s. 
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litartening,  to  place  in  a  ftrong  point  of  view 
the  neceffity  of  great  rcfourccs,  as  well  as  un- 
conqu^nible  perfeverance,  i^  the  colonization  of 
favage  countries. 

The  eftablifhment  of  colonies  in  the  more 
thinly  peopled  regions  of  Europe  and  Alia 
would  evidently  require  ftill  greater  refourccs* 
From  the  power  and  warlike  charaAer  of  the 
inhabitants  of  thefe  countries,  a  confiderablc 
military  force  would  be  neceffary  to  prevent 
their  utter  and  immediate  deftruftion.  Even 
the  frontier  provinces  of  the  moft  powerful 
ftates  are  defended  with  confiderable  difficulty 
from  fuch  reftlefs  neighbours;  and  the  peace- 
ful labours  of  the  cultivator  are  continually  in- 
terrupted by  their  predatory  incurfions.  The 
late  Emprefs  Catharine  of  Ruffia  found  it  ne- 
ceffary to  proted,  by  regular  fortreffes,  the  co- 
lonies which  (he  had  eftabliflied  in  the  diftriiSls 
near  the  Wolga ;  and  the  calamities  which  her 
fubjeds  fuffered  by  the  incurfions  of  the  Crim 
Tartars  furnilhed  a  pretext,,  and  perhaps  a  juft 
one,  fpr  taking  poffeffion  of  the  whole  of  the 
Crimea,  and  expelling  the  greateft  part  of  thefe 
turbulent  neighbours,  and  reducing  the  reft  to 
a  more  tranquil  mode  of  life. 

The  difficulties  attending  a  firft  eflablifhment 

from 
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from  foil,  climate,  and  the  want  of  proper  con- 
veniences, are  of  courfe  nearly  the  fame  in  theft 
regions  as  in  America.  Mr.  Eton,  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  Turkifh  Empire,  fays,  that  75,000 
Chriftians  were  obliged  by  Ruffia  to  emigrate 
from  the  Crimea,  and  fent  to  inhabit  the  coun- 
try abandoned  by  the  Nogai  Tartars ;  but  the 
winter  coming  on  before  the  houfes  built  for 
them  were  ready,  a  great  part  of  them  had  no 
other  Ihelter  from  the  cold  than  what  was  af- 
forded them  by  holes  dug  in  the  ground,  co- 
vered with  Avhat  they  could  procure,  and  the 
greateft  part  of  them  periftied.  Only  feven 
thoufand  remained  a  few  years  afterwards. 
Another  colony  from  Italy  to  the  banks  of  the 
Boryfthenes  had,  he  fays,  no  better  fate,  owing 
to  the  bad  management  of  thofe  who  were 
commiffioned  to  provide  for  them. 

It  is  needlefs  to  add  to  thefe  inftances,  as  the 
accounts  given  of  the  difficulties  experienced  in 
new  fettlements  are  all  nearly  fimilar.  It  has 
been  juftly  obferved,  by  a  correfpondent  of  Dr. 
Franklin>  that  one  of  the  realbns  why  we  have 
feen  fo  many  fruitlefs  attempts  to  fettle  colonies 
at  an  immenfe  public  and  private  expenfe  by 
fcveral  of  the  powers  of  Europe  is,  that  the 
moral   and   mechanical  habits  adapted  to  the 

mother 
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mother  ccmntry  we  fre<jiaei¥tly  not  fo  to  the 
new-fettleti  ojie,  ^(}.to  external  events,  roaay 
of  which  arQ  ^oJfQiJefecn ;  and  that  it  is  to  be  re-p 
marked^  th^t  none  of  the  EngUfli  coloiiies  be* 
came  any  way  coafidetablq  till  the  ncceffary 
manners  were  born  and  grew  up  in  the  coun-». 
try.  Pallas  :p^ticul,&rly  notices  the  want  of 
proper  habits  in  the  colonics  cftablifhed  by  Rufr 
fia,  as  oiiie  of  the  caufes  why  they  did  not  in^ 
creafe  fo  fajfl:  93  roight  have  been  cxpe<Scd. 

In  addition  to  this  it  may  be  obferved,  that 
the  firft  eft^bUihnaent  of  a  now  colony  gene-** 
rally  prefents  an  inftance  of  a  country  people4 
confideraWy  beyond  its  aAual  produce ;  and  the 
natural  coniequonce  feenas  to  be>  that  this  pon^ 
p^lation,  if  njot  attjpjy  fupplied  by  the  piother 
country,  fliould  at  the  commencement  be  di- 
miniihed  to  the  level  of  the  firft  fcanty  produc- 
tions, and  not  b?gin  permanently  to  increase  till 
the  remaining  numbers  hjid  fo  far  cultivated  the 
IbU  as  to  make  it  yield  a  quantity  of  food  more 
than  fuificient  for  their  own  fupport ;  apd 
Vfhich  confequently  they  could  divide  with  a 
family.  The  frequent  failures  in  the  eftablifh- 
n^ent  of  new  colonies  tend  ftrongly  to  Ihow  the 
order  of  precedence  between  food  and  popu- 
lation* 

It 
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It  muftbc  acknowledged  then,  that  the  clafa 
of  people  on  whom  the  diftfefs  arifing  from  a 
too  rapidly  incraiing  population  would  princi- 
palljr  fall  could  not  poffibly  begin  a  new  colony 
in  a  diflant  coimtry.  From  the  nature  of  their 
fituation,  they  muft  ncccflarily  be  deficient  in 
thofe  relburces  which  alone  could  enfure  {itCr 
ce(s ;  and  unlefs  they  could  find  leaders  anK>ng 
the  higher  claffes  urged  by  the  fpirit  oi  avarice 
or  enterprife,  or  of  religious  or  political  difcon- 
tent ;  or  were  furniflied  with  means  and  fup- 
port  by  government;  whatever  degree  of  mifery 
they  Height  fufFer  in  their  own  country  from 
the  fcarcity  of  fubiiftence,  they  would  be  abfb- 
lutely  unable  to  take  pofleilion  of  any  of  thofe 
uncultivated  regions  of  which  there  is  ilich  an 
extent  on  the  earth. 

When  new  colonies  have  been  once  fccurely 
eftabliftied,  the  difficulty  of  emigration  is  in- 
deed very  confiderably  diminilhed;  yet,  even 
then,  fome  refburces  are  neceflary  to  provide 
veffels  for  the  voyage,  and  fiipport  and  affiftance 
till  the  emigrants  can  fettle  themfelves,  and  find 
employment  in  their  adopted  country.  How 
far  it  is  incumbent  upon  a  government  to  fur- 
nilh  thcfe  refourccs  may  be  a  queftion  j  but 
.  whatever  be  its  duty  in  this  particular,  perhaps 

it 
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it  is  too  much  to  cxped,  that  except  where  any 
particular  colonial  advantages  are  propofed  emi- 
gration ihould  be  adively  affiftei 

The  neceffary  refourccs  for  tranfport  and 
rilaintenance  are  however  frequently  furnifhed 
by  individiials  or  private  companies.  For  many 
years  before  the  American  war,  and  for  fomq 
jfcw  fince,  the  facilities  of  emigration  to  this 
new  world,  and  the  probable  advantages  in 
view,  were  unufiially  great ;  and  it  muft  be 
confidered  undoubtedly  as  a  very  happy  circum- 
ftance  for  any  country,  to  have  fb  comfortable 
an  aiylum  for  its  redundant  population.  But  I 
would  alk  whether,  even  during  thefe  periods, 
the  diftrefs  among  the  common  people  in  this 
country  was  little  or  nothing,  and  whether  every 
man  felt  fecure  before  he  ventured  on  marriage, 
that  however  large  his  family  might  be,  he 
fhould  find  no  difficulty  in  fupporting  it  with- 
out parifh  affiftance.  The  anfwer,  I  fear,  could 
jiot  be  in  the  affirmative. 

It  will  be  faid,  that  when  an  opportunity  of 
advantageous  emigration  is  offered,  it  is  the 
fault  of  the  people  themfelves,  if  inflead  of  ac-? 
cepting  it  they  prefer  a  life  of  celibacy  or  ex- 
treme poverty  in  their  own  country.  Is  it  then 
a  f^ult  for  a  man  to  feel  an  attachment  to  his 

•native 
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native  foil,  to  love  the  parents  that  nurtured 
him,  his  kindred,  his  friends,  and  the  compa- 
nions of  his  early  years  ?  or  is  it  no  evil  that  h^ 
fuffers,  becaufe  he  confents  to  bear  it  rather 
than  fnap  thefe  cords  which  nature  has  wound 
in  clofe  and  intricate  folds  round  the  human 
heart?  The  great  plan  of  Providence  feems  to 
require  indeed  that  thefe  ties  fhould  fomctimes 
be  broken ;  but  the  feparation  does  not,  on 
that  account,  give  lefs  pain ;  and  though  the 
general  good  may  be  promoted  by  it,  it  does 
not  ccafe  to  be  an  individual  evil.  Befides, 
doubts  and  uncertainty  muft  ever  attend  all  dif- 
tant  emigrations,  particularly  in  the  apprchea- 
lions  of  the  lower  claffes  of  people.  They,  can- 
not feel  quite  fecure,  that  the  reprefentations 
made  to  them  of  the  high  price  of  labour,  or 
the  cheapnefs  of  land,  are  accurately  true.  They 
are  placing  ihemfelvcs  in  the  power  of  the  per- 
fons  who  are  to  furnilh  them  with  the  means  of 
tranfport  and  maintenance,  who  may  perhaps 
have  an  intereft  in  deceiving  them ;  and  the 
fea  which  they  are  to  pafs  appears  to  them  like 
the  feparation  of  death  from  all  their  former 
connexions,  and  in  a  manner  to  preclude  the 
poffibility  of  return  in  cafe  of  failure,  as  they 
cannot  expeil  the  offer  of  the  fame  means  to 
6  brin^ 
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bring  them  back.    We  cannot  be  furprifed  then 

that  except  where  a  fpirit  of  enterprife  is  added 

to  the  uneafinefs  of  poverty,  the  confideration 

of  thefe  circumftances  ihcMiid  frequently 

"  Malce  th€m  rather  bear  die  ills  they  fuffcr, 
**  Than  fly  to  others  which  they  know  not  of/* 

if  a  traft  of  rich  land  as  large  as  this  ifland 
were  fuddenly  annexed  to  it,  and  fold  in  fmall 
lots,  or  let  out  in  fmall  farms,  the  caie  would 
be  very  different,  and  the  melioration  of  thg 
ftate  of  the  common  people  would  be  fudden 
and  ftriking;  though  the  rich  would  be  con- 
tinually complaining  of  the  high  price  of  labour, 
the  pride  of  the  lower  claffes,  and  the  difficulty 
of  getting  work  done.  Thefe,  I  underftand,  arc 
not  unfrcquent  complaints  among  the  men  of 
property  in  America. 

Every  refource  however,  from  emigration,  if 
ufed  effeftually,  as  this  would  be,  muft  be  of 
fliort  duration.  There  is  fqarceiy  ^  ftatc  in 
Europe  except  perhaps  Ruffia,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  do  not  often  endeavour  to  better  their 
condition  by  removing  to  other  countries.  As 
thefe  ftates  therefore  have  nearly  all  rather  a 
redundant  than  deficient  population,  in  propor-. 
tion  to  their  produce,  they  cannot  be  fuppofecj 
to  afford  any  effeftual  refburces  of  enjigration  to 
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each  other.  Let  us  luppofc  for  a  moment,  that 
in  this  more  enlightened  part  of  the  globe,  the 
internal  economy  of  each  ftate  were  fo  admir- 
ably regulated,  that  no  checks  exifted  to  popu- 
lation, and  the  different  governments  provided 
every  facility  for  emigration.  Taking  the  po- 
pulation of  Europe,  excluding  Rufli^,  at  a  hun- 
dred millions,  and  allowing  a  greater  incre^fe  o^ 
produce  than  is  probable,  or  even  poflible,  in 
t^e  mother  countries,  the  redundancy  of  parent 
ftock  in  a^  fingle  century  would  be  eleven  hun- 
dred millions,  which  added  to  the  natural  in-?, 
creafe  of  the  colonies,  during  the  fame  time^^ 
would  more  than  double  what  has  been  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  prefent  population  of  the  whole 
earth. 

Can  we  imagine  that  in  the  uncultivated  parts 
of  Afia,  Africa,  or  America,  the  greateft  exer- 
tions and  the  beft  direfted  endeavours  could,  in 
ib  fhort  a  period,  prepare  a  quantity  of  land  fufr 
ficient  for  the  fupport  of  fuch  a  population.  If 
any  ianguine  perfbn  (hould  feel  a  doubt  upon 
the  fubjcft,  let  him  only  add  z$  or  50  years 
more,  and  every  doubt  muft  be  crulhed  in  over-p 
whelming  convidion. 

It  is  evident  therefore,  that  the  reafon  why 
the  refource  of  emigration  has  fo  long  continued 

tq 
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to  be  held  out  as  a  remedy  to  redundant 
population  is;  becauie  from  the  natural  tmwil- 
lingneis  of  people  to  defert  their  native  coun- 
try, and  ike  difficdty  of  clearing  and  cnltivat^ 
ing  frefli  foil>  it  never  is  of  can  be  adeqnsftely 
adopted.  If  this  remedy  were  indeed  reAlly  ef- 
fedual,  and  had  j)ower  fo  far  to  relieve  the  difr 
orders  of  vice  and  mifery  in  6ld  ftates  as  to 
place  them  in  the  condition  of  the  raoft  pr6f- 
perous  new  colonies^  we  Ihould  foon  fee  the 
phial  cxhaufted,  and  wheft  the  difofderiS  return- 
ed with  increafed  Virulence,  every  hope  frofn 
this  quarter  wotild  be  for  ever  clofed.   , 

It  is  clea^  thercffore,  that  with  any  view  of 
making  room  for  an  unreftri<Scd  increafe  of  po- 
pulation, emigration  is  perfcdiy  inadequate; 
but  as  a  partial  and  temporary  expedient,  and 
with  a  view  to  the  more  general  cultivation  of 
the  earth,  and  the  wider  fpread  of  civilization,, 
it  feems  to  be  both  ufeful  and  proper;  and  if  it 
cannot  be  proved  that  governments  are  bound 
aftively  to  encourage  it,  it  is  not  only  ilrikingly 
unjuft,  but  in  the  highefl  degree  impolitic  in 
them  to  prevent  it.  There  are  no  fears  {o 
totally  ill-grounded  as  the  fears  of  depopulation 
from  emigration.  The  vis  inertia  of  people  in 
general,  and  their  attachment  to  their  homes, 

l^  i  are 
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arc  qualities  fo  ftrong  and  general,  that  we  may 
xdk  afliired  that  they  will  not  emigrate,  tmleis 
from  political  difcontents  or  extreme  poverty 
they  are  in  iucb  a  ftate,  as  will  make  it  as  much 
for  the  advanjtage  of  their  country  as  of  them-» 
felves  that  they  ihould  go  out  of  it.  The  com- 
plaints of  high  wages  in  confequence  of  emi- 
grations are  of  all  others  the  moft  unreaibnable^ 
and  ought  the  leaft  to  be  attended  to.  If  the 
wages  of  labour  in  any  country  ,be  liich  as  to 
enable  the  lower  olaiTes  of  people  to  live  with, 
tolerable  comfort,  we  may  be  quite  certain  that 
they  will  not  emigrate ;  and  if  they  be  not  fiicl^ 
it  is  cruelty  and  injuftice  to  detain  thera» 
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T)f  Poor  Lawsx 

Lo  remedy  the  frequent  difti;efles  of  the  pooii 
laws  to  enforce  their  relief  have  been  inftituted; 
and  in  the  eftablilhment  of  a  general  fyftem  of 
this  kindj  England  has  particularly  diftinguifhed> 
h^rfelK  But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  though  it 
may  have  alleviated  a  little  the  intenfity  of  in- 
dividual misfortune^  it  has  fpread  the  evil  over 
ja  much  lafger  furface4 

It  b  a  fubjeft  often  ftarted  in  converfationi 
and  mentioned  always  as  a  matter  of  great  fur- 
prife,  that  notwithftanding  the  immenfe  fum 
vrhich  is  annually  colleded  for  the  poor  in  this 
country  there  is  ftill  lb  much  diftreft  among 
them.  Some  think  that  the  money  muft  be 
embezzled  for  private  uie;  others^  that  the 
churchwardens  and  overfeers  conftime  the  gftat- 
cft  part  of  it  in  fcafting.  All  agree,  that  fome- 
how  or  other  it  muft  be  very  ill  managed.  In 
Ihort,  the  fad,  that  even  before  the  late  fcarci- 
ties   three  millions  were  coUefted  an^uf^l^y  for 
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the  poor,  and  yet  that  their  diftreflcs  were  not 
removed,  is  the  fubjeft  of  continual  aftonifh- 
ment.  But  a  man  who  looks  a  little  below  the 
furface  of  things  would  be  much  more  aftonifh- 
cd,  if  the  faft  were  otherwife  than  it  is  obfervcd 
to  be ;  or  even  if  a  colleAjion  univerfally  of  eigh- 
teen Ihillings  in  the  pound,  inftead  of  four,  were 
materially  to  alter  it. 

Suppofe,  that  by  a  fubfcription  of  the  rich^ 
the  eigh teen-pence  or  two  fliii lings,  which  men 
earn  now,  were  made  «p  five  fl^billings,  it  might 
be  imagined,  perhaps,  that  they  would  then  be 
able  to  live  comfortably,  and  have  a  piece  of 
meat  every  day  for  their  dinner.  But  this  would 
be  a  very  falfe  conclufion.  The  transfer  of  three 
additional  IhiUings  a  day  t;o  each  labourer  would 
not  increafe  the  quantity  of  meat  in  the  coun* 
try.  There  is  not  at  prefent  enough  for  all  to 
have  a  moderate  fliare.  What  would  then  be 
the  cohfequence  ?  the  competition  amopg  the 
buyers  in  the  market  of  meat  would  rapidly 
railc  the  price  from  eight  pence  or  nine  peiice 
to  two  or  three  (hillings  in  the  pound,  and  the 
commodity  would  not  be  divided  among  many 
more  than  it  is  at  prefent.  When  an  article  is 
fcarce,  and  cannot  be  dHlributed  to  all,  he  that 
can  (how  the  moft  valid  patent,  that  is,  he  that 
\    *  o(Fers 
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GfFers  the  mofi  money,  becomes  thd  po^eifoi^- 
If  we  jcaxi  liippofe  the  competition  among  thd 
bmyers  of  meat  to  continue  long  enough  for  a 
greater  number  of  cattle  to  be  reared  annually, 
this  could  only  be  done  at  the  expenfe  of  the 
com,  which  would  be  a  very  dilkdvantageous  ex- 
change; £ot  it  is  well  known,  that  the  country 
could  not  then  fupport  the  iarne  population ; 
tod  when  iubfiftence  is  icarce  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  people  it  is  of  little  (^hiequence 
whether  the  loweft  members  of  the  fociety  pof- 
fefs  two  ihillings  c»r  five.  They  muft,  at  alt 
events^  be  reduced  to  live  upon  the  hardeft  fard 
and  in  the  fmalleft  quantity. 

It  mi^t  be  faid  perhaps,  that  the  increafed 
fuamber  of  purchafers  in  every  atticle  would 
give  a  ipur  to  produftive  induftry,  and  that  the 
wliole  produce  of  the  iiland  would  be  increafed^ 
But  the  Ipur  that  thefe  fancied  riches  would 
give  to  population  would  more  than  counter- 
balance it ;  and  the  increafed  produce  would  be 
to  be  divided  among  anxore  than  proportionably 
increafed  number  of  people. 

A  x:olle<ftion  from  the  rich  of  eighteen  fhil- 
lingi  in  the  pound,  even  if  diflributed  in  the 
moft  judicious  manner,  would  have  an  effeft 
fimilar  to  that  refulting  6:0m  the  fuppofition 
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which  I  have  juft  made  ;  and  no  poflible  facri- 
ficcs  of  the  rich,  particularly  in  money,  could 
for  any  time  prevent,  the  recurrence  of  diftrds 
among  the  lower  members  of  focicty,  who  ever 
they  were.  Great  changes  might  indeed  be 
made*  The  rich  might  become  poor,  and  ibme< 
of  the  poor  rich ;  but  while  the  prefent  propor- 
tion between  population  and  food  continues,  a 
part  of  fociety  mulfc  neccflarily  find  it  difficult 
to  fupport  a  family,  and  this  difficulty  will  na- 
turally fall  on  the  leaft  fortunate  members. 

It  may  at  firft  appear  ftrange,  but  I  believe  it 
is  true,  that  I  cannot  by  means  of  money  raifc 
the  condition  of  a  poor  man,  and  enable  him 
to  live  much  better  than  he  did  before,  without 
proportionably  depreffihg  others  in  the  fame 
clafs.  If  I  retrench  the  quantity  of  food  con- 
lumed  in  my  houfe,  and  give  him  what  I  havt 
cut  off,  I  then  benefit  him  without  depreflSng 
any  but  myfelf  and  family,  who  perhaps  may 
"be  well  able  to  bear  it.  If  I  turn  up  a  piece  of 
uncultivated  land,  and  give  him  the  produce,  I 
then  benefit  both  him  and  all  the  members  of 
fociety,  becaufe  what  be  before  confumed  is 
thrown  into  the  common  ftock,  and  probably 
fome  of  the  new  produce  with  it.  But  if  I 
only  give  him  money,  fuppofing  the  produce  of 

the 
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the  country  to.  remain  the  fame,  I  give  him  a 
title  to  a  larger  Ibare  of  that  produce  than  for- 
merly, which  fhare  he  cannot  receive  without 
diminifhing  the  (hares  of  others.  It  is  evident 
that  this  efFeft  in  individual  inftances  mufi:  be 
fo  fmall  as  to  be  totally  imperceptible  ;  but  ftill 
it  muft  exift,  as  many  other  effefts  do,  which 
like  fome  of  the  infers  that  people  the  air 
elude  our  grofler  perceptions. 

Suppoiing  the  quantity  of  food  in  any  coun- 
try to  remain  the  fame  for  many  years  together, 
it  is  evident  that  this  food  muft  be  divided  ac-* 
cording  to  the  value  of  each  man's  patent,  or 
the  fum  of  money  which  he  can  afford  to  ipend 
in  this  commodity  {o  univerfally  in  requeft.  It  is 
a  demonftrative  truth  therefore,  that  the  patents 
of  one  fet  of  men  could  not  be  increafed  in  va- 
lue, without  diminilhing  the  value  of  the  patents 
of  ibme  other  fet  of  men.  If  the  rich  were  to 
fubfcribe  and  give  five  fhillings  a  day  to  five  hun- 
dred thoiifand  men,  without  retrenching  their 
own  tables,  no  doubt  can  exift  that  as  thefc  men 
would  live  more  at  their  eafe,  and  confume  a 
greater  quantity  of  provifions,  there  would  be 
Jefs  food  remaining  to  divide  among  the  reft ; 
and  confequently  each  itian*s  patent  would  be 
djytQinifhed  in  ralue,  or  the  fam«  number  of 
6  pieces 
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pieces  of  filver  would  purchatie  a  fmallcr  quan- 
tity of  fubfiftcnce,  and  the  price  of  proTi^ont 
•would  univcrfaUy  rife. 

Thefe  general  reafoning^  Itave  been  ftrikingljr 
confirmed  during  the  late  fcarcitics.  Thib  fup- 
pofition  which  I  have  made  oi  a  colk6lion  from 
the  rich  of  eighteen  iJiilUngs  in  the  poimd  has 
been  nearly  realized ;  and  the  eiFc6l  has  been 
fuch  as  might  have  been  expci&ed.  If  the  fame 
diftribution  had  been  made  wheji  no  fcarcity 
cxifted,  a  coniiderable  advance  in  the  price  of 
provifions  would  have  been  a  neceflary  confer 
quence;  but  following  as  it  did  a  icarcity^  its 
efFeft  muft  have  bcea  doubly  powerful.  No 
perlbn,  I  believe,  will  venture  to  doubt,  that  if 
we  were  to  give  three  additional  fhillings  a  day 
to  every  labouring  man  in  the  kingdom,  as  i 
before  fuppofed,  in  order  that  he  n^ght  h^ve 
meat  for  his  dinner,  the  price  of  meat  would 
rife  in  the  mpft  rapid  and  unexampled  manner. 
But  furely,  in  a  deficiency  of  corn,  which  rcoi* 
ders  it  impoffible  for  every  man  to  have  his 
ufual  fhare,  if  we  fiill  continue  to  fumiih  each 
perfon  with  the  means  of  purchaiing  the  fame 
quantity  as  before,  the  effeft  muft  be  in  every" 
refpeft  fimilar. 

It  ieems  in  great  meafure  to  have  efcaped 

obfervatiouj^ 
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obfervatlon,  that  the  price  of  corn  in  a  fcarcity 
will  depend  much  more  upon  the  obflinacy 
with  which  the  (aisae  degree  of  confumption  is 
perfevered  in,  than  on  the  degree  of  the  a<flual 
deficiency.  A  deficiency  of  one  half  of  a  crop^ 
if  the  people  could  immediately  confent  to  con* 
fume  only  one  half  of  what  they  did  before^ 
would  produce  little  or  no  efiFe A  on  the  price  of 
com.  A  deficiency  of  one  twelfth,  if  exadly 
the  fame  confumption  were  to  continue  for  tea 
or  eleven  months,  might  raifc  the  price  of  com 
to  almoft  any  height.,  The  more  is  given  in 
pariih  aififtance,  the  more  power  is  furniihed  of 
pcrfevering  in  the  fame  ccmfumption,  and  of 
courfe  the  higher  will  the  price  rife  before  the 
necefifary  diminution  of  confumption  is  effeAed. 
It  has  been  affcrted  by  fome  people  that  high 
prices  do  not  diminilh  confumption.  If  this 
were  really  true,  we  Ihould  fee  the  price  of  a 
bufhel  of  corn  at  a  hundred  pounds  or  more,  in 
every  deficiency,  which  could  not  be  fully  and 
coiripletely  remedied  by  importation.  But  the 
faft  isj  that  high  prices  do  ultimately  diminiih 
confumption  ;  but  on  account  of  the  riches  of 
the  country,  the  unwillingnefs  of  the  people  to 
rcfort  to  fubftitutes,  and  the  immenfe  fums 
which  arc  diftributed  by  parilhes,  this  objeA 

cannot 
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cannot  be  attained  till  the  prices  became  ex* 
cefiive^  and  force  even  the  middle  clafles  of  fo* 
cietj>  or  at  lead  thofe  immediately  above  tbe 
poor,  to  fave  in  the  article  of  bread  from  the 
adhial  inability  of  purchafing  it  iti  the  ufual 
quantity.  .  The  poor  who  were  affifled  by  their 
pariihes  had  no  reaibn  whatever  to  complain  of 
the  high  price  of  grain ;  becaufe  it  was  the  ex- 
ceffivenefs  of  this  price,  and  this  alone,  which 
by  enforcing  fuch  a  faving  left  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  com  for  the  confumption  of  the  loweft 
clafles,  which  corn  the  parifti  allowances  enabled 
them  to  command.  The  greateft  fufFerers  in 
the  fcarcity  were  undoubtedly  the  clafles  imme- 
diately above  the  poor ;  and  thefe  were  in  the 
inoft  marked  manner  deprefled  by  the  exceffivc 
bounties  givpn  to  thofe  below  them.  Almoft 
all  poverty  is  relative  >  and  I  much  doubt  whe*- 
'  ther  thefe  people  would  have  been  rendered  fo 
poor  if  a  fum  equal  to  half  of  thefe  bounties 
had  been  taken  direftly  out  of  their  pockets,  as 
they  were,  by  that  new  diftribution  of  the  mo-^ 
ney  of  the"  fociety  which  aftually  took  place*. 

This 

*  SuppoKing  the  lower  clafles  ta  earn  on  an  average  ten 
fhilliQgs  a  week,  and  the  cbffes  juft  above  them  twenty,  it  is 
not  to  be  doubted,  that  in  a  fcarcity  thefe  latter  would  be 
more  flraightened  in,  th«ir  power  of  commanding   the  ne- 

ceflaries 
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This  diftribution  by  giving  to  the  poorer  claffes 
a  command  of  food,  fo  much  greater  than  that 
to  which  their  degree  of  ikill  and  induftry  en- 
titled them,  in  the  aftual  circumftances  of  the 
country,  diminifhed  exadly  in  the  fame  pro- 
portion that  command  over  the  ncceflaries  of 
life,  which  the  claCes  above  them,  by  iheir  fu- 
pcrior  Ikill  and  induftry,  would  naturally  pof- 
Icfs ;  and  it  may  be  a  queftion  whether  the  de- 
gree of  affiftance  which  the  poor  received,  and 
which  prevented  them  from  reforting  to  the 
ufe  of  thofe  fubftitutes,  which  in  every  other 
country  on  fuch  occafions  the  great  law  of  ne- 
ceflity  teaches,  was  not  more  than  overbalanced 
by  the  feverity  of  the  preffure  on  fo  large  a  body 
of  people  from  the  extreme  high  prices,  a^d  the 
permanent  evil  which  muft  reiult  from  forcing 

ccflaries  of  life,  by  a  donation  often  fliillings  a  week  to  thofe 
below  them,  than  by  the  fubtraflion  of  five  ifhillings  a  week 
from  their  own  earnings.  In  the  one  cafe,  they  would  be  all 
reduced  to  a  level ;  the  price  of  provifions  would  rife  in  an 
extraordinary  manner  from  the  great«efs  of  the  competition ; 
and  all  would  be  ftraightened  for  fubfiftence.  In  the  other 
cafe,  the  claffes  above  the  poor  would  ftill  maintain  a  con* 
fiderable  part  of  their  relative  fuperiority;  the  price  of  pro- 
vifions would  by  no  means  rife  in  the  feme  degree;  and  their 
remaining  fifteen  fliillings  would  purchafc  much  more  than 
|bcir  twenty  IhiUings  in  the  former  cafe. 
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fo  many  pcrfons  on  the  pariih,  who  before 
thought  themfelves  almoft  out  of  the  reach  of 
want. 

If  we  were  to  double  the  fortunes  of  all  thofe 
who  poiTefs  above  a  hundred  a  year,  the  effe<£i: 
on  the  price  of  grain  would  be  flow  and  incon* 
fiderablc ;  but  if  we  were  to  double  the  price  of 
labour  throughout  the  kingdom^  the  effe^i;  in 
raifing  the  price  of  grain  wotxld  be  rapid  and 
great.  The  general  principles  on  this  fubjeift 
will  not  admit  of  difpute ;  and  that  in  the  par- 
ticular cafe  which  wt  have  been  confidering,  the 
bounties  to  the  poor  were  of  a  magnitude  to 
operate  very  powerfully  in  this  manner  will 
fu£&ciehtly  appear,  if  we  recoiled:,  that  before 
the  late  fcarcitics  the  fum  colleded  for  the 
poor  was  efti mated  at  three  millions,  and  that 
during  the  year  1801  it  was  faid  to  be  ten  mil- 
lions. An  additional  feven  millions  aAing  at 
the  bottom  of  the  fcale*,  and  employed  exclu- 

fively 

»  See  a  fmall  pamphlet  publiftied  in  November  1800,  en- 
titled, An  invejligation  of  the  caufe  of  the  prefent  high  price  of 
provifions.  This  pamphlet  was  miftaken  by  fome  for  an  in- 
quiry into  the  caufe  of 'the  fcarcity,  and  as  fuch  it  would  natu- 
rally appear  to  he  incomplete,  adverting,  as  it  does,  principally 
to  a  fmgle  caufe.  But  the  fole  objeft  of  the  pamphlet  was 
to  give  the  principal  reafon  for  the  citrerac  high  price  of  pro- 

viiionst 
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fively  in  the  purchafe  of  provifions,  joined  to  a 
coniiderable  advance  in  the  price  of  wages  in 
manj  parts  of  the  kingdom^  and  increafed  by  a 
prodigious  liim  expended  in  voluntary  charity, 
muft  have  had  a  moft  powerful  efFeft  in  raifing 
the  price  of  the  neceflaries  of  life,  if  any  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  the  cleareft  general  principles 
confirmed  as  much  as  poffible  by  appearances. 
A  man  with  a  family  has  received,  to  my  know- 
ledge, fourteen  Ihillings  a  week  from  the  parilh. 
His  common  earnings  were  ten  fliillings  a  week, 
and  his  weekly  revenue  therefore,  twenty-four. 
Before  the  Icarcity  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
pnrchafing  a  buflicl  of  flour  a  week  with  eight 
fliillings  perhaps,  and  confequently  had  two 
ihillings  out  of  his  ten,  to  fpare  for  other  ne- 
ceiTaries.  During  the  fcarcity  he  was  enabled 
to  purchafe  the  fame  quantity  at  nearly  three 
times  the  price.  He  paid  twenty-two  Ihillings 
for  his  buihel  of  flour,  and  had  as  before  two 
fliillings  remaining  for  other  wants.  Such  in- 
ftances  could  not  poflibly  have  been  univerfal, 
without  raifing  the  price  of  wheat  very  much  • 

yifions,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  the  fcarcity,  admitting 
the  deficiency  of  one  fourth,  as  ftated  in  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land's letter ;  which,  I  am  much  inclined  to  think,  was  very 
near  the  truth. 

higher 
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higher  than  It  really  was  during  any  part  of  the 
dearth.     But  fimilarinftances  were  by  no  means, 
infrequent,   and  the  fyftem  itfelf  of  mcafuring' 
the  relief  given  by  the  price  of  grain  wds  ge- 
neral. 

If  the  circulation  of  the  country  had  confided: 
entirely  of  fpecie,  which  could  not  have  been 
immediately  Increafed,  it  would  have  been  im-' 
poffible  to  give  fuch  an  additional  fum  as  feven 
millions  to  the  poor  without  embarraffing  to  a 
great  degree  the  operations  of  commerce.  On. 
the  commencement  therefore  of  this  extenfivc 
relief,  which  would  neceffarily  occafion  a  pro* 
portionate  expenditure  in  provifions  throughout 
all  the  ranks  of  ibciety,  a  great  demand  would 
be  felt  for  an  increafed  circulating  medium. 
The  nature  of  the  medium  then  principally  in 
ufe  was  filch,  that  it  could  be  created  imme- 
diately on  demand.  From  the  accounts  of  the 
bank  of  England,  as  laid  before  Parliament,  it 
appeared  that  no  very  great  additional  iffues  of 
paper  took  place  from  this  quarter.  The  three, 
millions  and  a  half  added  to  i^s  former  average 
iflues  were  not  prpbably'  much  above  what  was 
fufHcIent  to  fupply  the  quantity  of  ipecie,  that 
had  been  withdrawn  from  the  circulation.  If 
this  fuppofition  be  true,  and  the  fmall  quantity 

of 
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of  gold  which  made  its  appearance  at  that  time 
furaiihes  the  ftrongeft  reafon  for  believing  that 
nearly  as  much  as  this  muft  have  been  with- 
drawn, It  would  follow  that  the  part  of  the  cir- 
culation originating  in  the  bank  of  England^ 
though  changed  in  its  nature,  had  not  been 
much  incteafcd  in  its  quantity ;  and  with  re- 
gard to  the  efFeft  of  the  circulating  medium  on 
the  price  of  all  commodities  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  that  it  would  be  precifely  the  fame 
whether  it  were  ma3e  up  principally  of  guineas, 
or  of  pound  notes  and  fliillings  which  would 
pais  current  for  guineas. 

The  demand  therefore  for  an  increafed  cir- 
culating medium  was  left  to  be  fupplied  princi- 
pally by  the  country  banks,  and  it  could  not  be 
cxpeftcd  that  they  Ihould  hefitate  in  taking  ad- 
vantage of  fo  profitable  an  opportunity.  The 
paper  iflues  of  a  country  bank  are,  as  I  con- 
ceive, meafured  by  the  quantity  of  its  notes 
which  will  remain  in  circulation ;  and  this 
quantity  is  again  meafured,  fuppofmg  a  confi- 
dence to  be  eftablilhed,  by  the  fum  of  wiiat  is 
wanted  to  carry  on  all  the  money  tranlaftions 
of  the  neighbourhood.  From  the  high  price  of 
provifions,  all  thefe  tranfadions  became  more 

TOL.  u.  M  cxpenfivc. 
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cxpenfivc.  In  the  fingle  article  of  the  weekly 
payment  of  labourers*  wages,  including  the  pa- 
rifli  allowances,  it  is  evident  that  a  very  great 
addition  to  the  circulating  medium  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood  would  be  wanted.  Had  the  country 
banks  attempted  to  iiTue  the  fame  quantity  of 
paper  without  fuch  a  particular  deniand  for  it, 
they  would  quickly  have  been  admoniibedof 
their  errour  by  its  rapid  and  prefling^ return  upon 
them  ;  but  at  this  time  it  was  wanted  for  im* 
mediate  and  daily  ufe,  and  was  therefore  eagerly 
abfbrbed  into  the  circulation. 

It  may  even  admit  of  a  queftion,  whether  un<» 
der  fimilar  circumftanccs  the  country  banks 
would  not  have  iiTued  nearly  the  iame  quantity 
of  paper,  if  the  bank  of  England  had  not  been 
reftridcd  from  payment  in  fpecie.  Before  this 
event  the  iflues  of  the  country  banks  in  paper 
were  regulated  by  the  quantity  that  the  circu- 
lation would  take  up,  and  after,  as  well  as  be« 
fore,  they  were  obliged  to  pay  the  notes  which 
returned  upon  them  in  bank  of  England  circu- 
lation. The  difference  in  the  two  cafes  would 
ariie  principally  from  the  pernicious  cuftom, 
adopted  fince  the  reftridion  of  the  bank,  of 
Jffuing  one  and  two  pound  notes,  and  from  the 

littk 
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little  preference  that  many  people  might  feel, 
if  they  could  not  get  gold,  between  country  bank 
paper  and  bank  of  England  paper. 

The  very  great  ifltie  of  country  bank  paper 
during  the  years  1800  and  1801  was  evidently 
therefore,  in  its  origin  rather  a  confequence  than 
a  caufe  of  the  high  price   of  provifions;  but 
being  once  abfbrbed  into  the  circulation,  it  muft 
neceffarily  afFeft  the  price  of  all  commodities, 
and  throw  very  great  obftaclcs  in  the  way  of 
returning  cheapnefs.     This  is  the  great  mifchief 
of  the  fyftem.     During  the  fcarcity,  it  is  not  to 
be  doubted  that  the  increafed  circulation,  by 
preventing    the   cmbarraflments   which    com-  . 
mercc  and  fpeculation  muft  other  wife  have  felt,  . 
enabled  the  country  to  continue  all  the  branches 
of  its  trade  with  lels  interruption,  and  to  import 
a  much  greater  quantity  of  grain  than  it  could 
have  done  otherwife;  but  to  overbalance  thefe 
tcniiporary  advantages,  a  lafting  evil  might  be 
entailed  upon  the  community,  and  the  prices  of 
a  time  of  fcarcity  might  become  permanent, 
from  the  difficulty  of  reabforbing  this  increafed 
circulation. 

In  this  refpeA  however,  it  is  much  better 

that  the  great  iffue  of  paper  Ihould  have  come 

from  the  country  banks  than  from  Uie  bank  of 

i  M  2  England- 
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England.  I>uring  the  reftriAion'  of  ^paymeiit 
in  fpecic,  there  is  no  .poffibility  of  forcing  th^ 
bank  to  retake  its  notes  when  too  abundant; 
but  with  tegard  to  the  -country  4}ank^9  as  foon 
as  their  notes  are  not  wanted  in  the  circulatiola 
they  will  be  returned ;  and  if  the  bank  offings 
land  notes  be  not  increafed,  the  whole  circulat- 
ing medium  will  -thus  be  diminifhed. 

We  may  confider  ourfelves  as  peculiarly  i<M> 
tunate^  that  the  two  years  of  fcarcity  wetc  foe- 
ceeded  by  two  events  the  beft-caleulated  tore*- 
ftore  pfentyand  cheapnefs— ^an  abundant  liar» 
veft  and  a  peace;  which  tqgetJber  produced  a 
general  convidlion  of  .plenty,  in  the  minds  both 
cf  buyers  and  fellers  ;  and  by  rendering  the  ferft 
flow  to  purcliaie,  and  >the  others  eager  to  felU 
occafioned  a  glut  in  the  imafkct,  and.ti  corifc- 
quent  rapid  fall  of  price,  which  has  enabled 
parifties  to  take  off  their  allowances  to  the  pocauTA 
and  thus  to  prevent  a  return  of  Wgh  prices  wlaen 
the  alarm  among  the  fellers  w-as  over. 

If  the  two  years  of  fcarcity  bad  been  fucceed- 
cd  merely  by  years  of  average  crops,  I  am 
ftrongly  difpofed  to  believe,  that  as  no  glut 
would  have  taken  place  in  the  market,  the  pric^ 
of  grain  would  have  feUen  only  in  an  inconfider* 
able  degree,  the  parifli' allowances  oouldnot  have 

been 
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been  rcfumcd,  the  inore^ifed  quantity  of  paper 
would  ftill  have  been  wanted,  and  the  prices  o£ 
alt  coQitaoodities  might  by  degrees  have  been 
regulated  pjermaner^tly,  according  to  the  incrcaf- 
ed  circulating  medium* 

lif  inftead  of  giving  the  temporary  ailiftance  of 
parifh  aHawanccs,  which  might  be  withdrawn 
on  the  firft  fall  of  price,  we  had  raifed  univer- 
felly  the  wages  of  labour,  it  is  evident  that  the 
ob^acles  to  a  diminution  of  the  circulation,  and 
to  returning  chcapnefs,  would  have  been  Ai\\ 
further  inereafed ;  and  the  high  price  of  labour 
would  have  become  permanent,  without  any 
advamtage  whatever  to  the  labourer. 

There  is  no  one  that  more  ardently  defires  to 
&c  a '  real  advance  in  the  price  of  labour  than 
myielf ;  but  the  attempt  to  efFed:  this  objed:  by 
forcibly  ratfing  the  nominal  price,  which  was 
prikj^ifed  to  a  certain  degree,  and  recommended 
idmoii  univerially  during  the  late  fcajcities, 
every  thinking  man  muft  reprobate  as  puerile 
and  ineffoflual. 

The  price  of  labour,  when  left  to  find  its 
natural  level,  is  a  moii,  important  political  ba« 
rometer,  cxpeffing  the  relatioa  between  the 
fupply  of  providoos,  and  the  demand  for  them ; 
between,  the  quantity  to  be  conftxraed  and  the 

^  3  number 
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number  of  coniumers  ;  and  taken  on  the  aver- 
age, independently  of  accidental  circumftances, 
it  further  expreffes  clearly  the  wants  of  the  fo- 
eicty  refpefting  population ;  ^hat  is,  whatever 
may  be  the  number  of  children  to  a  marriage 
heccflary  to  maintain  -  exaftly  the  prefent  popu- 
lation, the  price  of  labour  will  be  juft  fufficlent 
to  fupport  this  number,  or  be  above  it,  or  below 
it,  according  to  the .  ftate  of  the  real  funds  for 
the  maintenance  of  labour,  whether  ftationary, 
progreffive,  or  retrograde.  Inftead  however,  of 
confidering  it  in  this  light,  we  confider  it  as 
femething  which  we  may  raife  or  dcprels  at 
pleafure,  fomething  which  depends  principally 
upon  his  majefty*s  jufticeis  of  the  peace.  When 
an  advance  in  the  price  of  provifions  already 
exprefTes  that  the  demand  is  too  great  for  the 
fupply,  in  order  to  put  the  labourer  in  the  fame 
condition  as  before,  we  raife  the  price  of  labour, 
that  is,  we  increaie  the  demand,  and  are  then 
much  furprifcd  that  the  price  of  provifions  con- 
tinues rifing.  In  this  we  aft  much  in  the  fame 
mariner  as  if,  when  the  quickfilver  in  the  com- 
mon weather-glafs  i^ood  at  Jiormy.,  we  were  to 
raife  it  by  fome  mechanical  prefliire  to  fettled 
fmty  and  then  be  greatly  aftoniihed  that  it  con-? 
tinued  raining. 

Dr, 
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Dr.  Smith  has  clearly  Ihown^  that  the  natural 
tendency  of  a  year  of  Icarcity  is  either  ta  throw 
a  number  of  labourers  out  of  employment^  or  to 
oblige  them  to  work  for  lefs  than  they  did  be- 
fore, from  the  inability  of  mailers  to  employ 
the  fame  number  at  the  fame  price.  The  raifing 
of  the  price  of  wages  tends  neceflarily  to  throw 
more  out  of  employment,  and  completely  to 
prevent  the  good  cfFcfts  which,  he  fays,  Ibnxe- 
times  arife  from  a  year  of  moderate  icarcity,  that 
of  making  the  lower  clailes  of  people  do  more 
work,  and  become  more  careful  and  induftrious. 
The  number  of  fervants  out  of  place,  and  the 
manufadurers  wanting  employment,  during  the 
late  Scarcities,  were  melancholy  proofs  of  the 
troth  of  thefe  reafonings.  If  a  general  rife  in 
the  wages  of  labour  had  taken  place  pioportion- 
cd  to  tiie  price  o^  provifions,  none  but  farmers 
and  a  few  gentlemen  could  have  afforded  to 
employ  the  fame  number  of  workmen  as  before. 
Additional  crowds  of  iervants  and  manufac- 
turers would  have  been  turned  off;  and  thofe 
who  were  thus  thrown  out  of  employment 
would  of  courfe  have  no  other  refuge  than  the 
pariih.  In  the  natural  order  of  things  a  fcarcity 
muft  tend  to  lower,  inflead  of  to  raife,  the  price 
of  labour. 

M  4  After 
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After  the  publicatioii  and  gcnci^al  circulation 
of  fuch  a  work  as  Dr.  Smith's,  I  confefs  it  ap- 
pears to  me  ftrangc,  that  fo  mdny  men  wha 
would  yet  afpire  to  be  thought  political  ccono* 
mifts  Ibould  ftill  diink  that  it  is  in  the  power 
of  the  juftices  of  the  peace,  or  even  of  the  om- 
nipotence of  parliament,  to  alter  by  a  jfa/  the 
whole  circumftances  of  the  country ;  and  when 
the  demand  for  provifions  is  greater  than  the 
ftipply,  by  publifbihg  a  particular  ediift  to  make 
the  fupply  at  once  eqiial  to  or  greater  than  the 
demand.  Many  men  who  would  flirink  at  the 
propofal  of  a  maximum  would  propdfe  them- 
fclves,  that  the  price  of  labour  fljould  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  price  of  provifions,  and  do  ntrt 
feem  to  be  aware  that  the  two  propdfals  arc 
Tery  nearly  of  the  feme  nataire,  ind  that  both 
tend  diredly  to  famine.  It  roattcrs  not  whe- 
ther we  enable  the  labourer  to  purchafe  the  fame 
quantity  of  provifions  which  he  did  before  by 
fixing  their  price,  or  by  raifing  in  proportion  the 
price  of  labour.  The  only  advantage  on  the  fide 
of  raifmg  the  price  of  labour  is,  that  Hbc  rife  in 
the  price  of  provifions  which  heceflarily  follows 
it  encourages  importatioii :  but  putting  impor- 
tation out  of  the  queftion>  which  might  pdffibly 
be  prevented  by  war,  or  other  circumftancei,  a 

univerfel 
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uniVerfal  rife  of  wages  in  proportion  to  the  price 
of  provificjns,  aided  by  adequate  parlfli  allow- 
»iccs  to  thofe  who  were  thrown  out  of  w<»:k9 
wouldv  by  preVeAtmg  any  kind  of  faving,  in  the 
tsimc  isnihner  as  a  maximuaiy  qaufc  the  whole 
crop  to  be  confumed  in  nine  months  which 
ought  to  have  lafted  twelve,  and  thus  produce 
a  ^miite.  At  the  fame  tinoe  we  muft  not  fcnr* 
get  that  both  humanity  and  true  policy  impe* 
rioufly  require,  that  we  fhould  give  every  aflSft- 
ance  to  the  poor  on  tbeie  occalions  that  the 
nature  of  the  cafe  will  admit.  If  provifiods 
were  to  continue  at  the  price  of  fcarcity,  the 
wages  of  labour  muft  neceffarily  rife,  or  fickneis 
and  famine  would  quickly  diminifh  the  number 
of  labourers,  and  the  fupply  of  labour  being 
unequal  to  the  demand,  its  price  would  ibon 
rife  in  a  ftill  greater  proportion  than  the  price  of 
provifions.  But  even  one  or  two  years  of  fear- 
city,  if  the  poor  were  left  entirely  to  fhift  for 
thcmfelves,  might  produce  fbme  effe<9:  of  this 
kind,  and  coniequently  it  is  our  intereft  as  well 
^  our  duty  to  give  them  temporary  aid  in  fuch 
ieaibns  of  diftrefs.  It  is  on  fuch  occalions  that 
every  cheap  fubftitute  for  bread,  and  every  mode 
of  economizing  food  ihould  be  refortcd  to.  Nor 
fliould  we  be  too  ready  to  complain  of  that  high 

price 
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price  of  com  which  by  encouraging  importation 
increaies  the  lupply. 

As  t^e  inefficacy  of  poor  laws,  and  of  attempts 
jR)rcibly  to  raiie  the  price  of  labour,  are  moft 
confpicuous  in  a  icarcity,  I  have  thought  myielf 
juftified  in  cohfidering  them  under  this  view ; 
and  a$  thefe  caufes  of  increafed  price  received 
great  additional  force  during  the  late  fcarcity 
from  the  increafe  of  the  circulating  medium,  I 
^truft  that  the  few  obfervations  which  I  have 
made  on  this  fubjed  will  be  cbniidered  as  an 
allowable  digreflion. 


CHAf. 
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Suhjelf  of  Poor  Laws  continued. 

Independently  of  any  confidcrations  rcfpcft- 
ing  a  year  of  deficient  crops  it  is  evident,  that 
an  increafc  of  population  without  a  proportional 
increafe  of  food  muft  lower  the  value  of  each 
man's  earnings.  The  food  muft  neceflarily  be 
diftributed  in  fmaller  quantities,  and  confc- 
qucntly  a  day's  labour  will  purchafc  a  fmaller 
quantity  of  pro vifions.  An  increafe  in  the  price 
of  provifions  will  arife  cither  from  an  increafc 
of  population  fafter  than  the  means  of  flibfift^ 
cnce,  or  from  a  different  diftribution  of  the 
money  of  the  fociety.  The  food  of  a  country 
which  has  been  long  peopled,  if  it  be  increafmg, 
increafes  llowly  and  regularly,  and  cannot  be 
made  to  anfwer  any  fudden  demands ;  but  va- 
riations in  the  diftribution  of  the  money  of  the 
Ibciety  are  not  unfrequently  occurring,  and  arc 
undoubtedly  among  the  caufes  which  occafion 
the  continual  variations  in  the  prices  of  pro- 
vifions. 

The 
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The  poor  laws  of  England  tend  to  dcprcfs  the 
general  condition  of  the  poor  in  thefe  two  ways* 
Their  firft  obvious  tendency  is  to  incrcafe  po- 
pulation without  incrcafing  the  food  for  its  fup- 
port.  A  poor  man  may  marry  with  little  or  no 
prolpcd  of  being  able  to  fupport  a  family  with- 
out pariih  affiftancc.  They  may  be  faid  there- 
fore, to  create  the  poor  which  they  maintain ; 
and  as  the  proviiions  of  the  country  muft,  \xk 
Confequence  of  the  increafed  population,  be  dif- 
tributed  to  every  man  in  fmalkf  proportion9i  it 
is  evident  that  the  labour  of  thqfe  who  are  not 
fupported  by  parifh  affiftance  will  purchafc  a 
imaller  quantity  of  provifi<His  than  before,  anii 
cohfequcntly  more  of  them  muft  be  driven  to 
apply  for  affiilance. 

Secondly,  the  quantity  of  provifions  confurocd 
in  workhoufes,  upon  a  part  of  the  fociety  th$t 
cannot  in  general  be  confidered  m  the  moik 
valuable  part,  diminifhe^  the  ihares  that  would 
other  wife  belong  to  more  induftrioufi  and  more 
worthy  members,  and  thus,  in  the  fame  manner^ 
forces  mote  to  become  dependent.  If  the  poor 
in  the  workhoufes  were  to  live  better  than  they 
do  now,  this  new  diftributioa  of  the  money  of 
the  fociety  would  tend  more  cotifpicooufly.  to 
deprefs  the  condition  of  thofe  out  of  the  ^ork^ 

houfes 
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houies  by  occafiotiing  an  advance  in  the  price 
of  proviiions. 

Foftimatcly  for  England^  a  fpirk  of  indepen* 
dtince  ftill  remains  among  the  peafantry.  The 
poor  laws  are  ftrongly  calculated  to  eradicate 
this  ipLrit.  They  have  fucoeeded  in  part ;  but 
had  they  fucceeded  as  completely  as  might  have 
faMeeti  expe<^ed,  their  pernicious  tendency  would/ 
n6t  have  been  {o  long  concealed. 

Hard  as  it  may  ^pear  in  individual  in* 
fiances*  dependent  poverty,  ought  to  be  held  dif* 
graced.  JSuch.a  fiimulus  feems  to  be  abib* 
lutely  neceflaryfio  promote  the  happinefe  of  the 
great  imfs  of  mankind ;  and  every  general  at- 
tempt to  weaken  this  l9:imulus;  however  bene- 
Tofent  its  intention,  will  always  defeat  its  own 
puipo&.  If  men  be  induced  to  marry  from  the 
mere  profpeft  of  pariih  provifion,  they  are  not 
only  unjuftly  tempted  to  bring  unhappinf  fs  and 
dependence  upon  themielves  and  children,  but 
they  are  tempted  without  knowing  it,  to  injure 
all  in  the  iame  dais  with  themfelves. 

The  parifli  laws  of  England  appear  to  have 
eontribttted  to  raife  the  price  of  provifions,  and 
to  lower  the  real  price  of  labour.  They  hav^ 
therefore  contributed  to  impoveriih  that  clafs  of 
people  whofe  oialy  poiTcffion  is  their  labour.     It 

is 
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is  alio  difEcult  to  fuppofe  that  they  have  not 
powerfully  contributed  to  generate  that  carc- 
leflhefs  and  want  of  frugality  obfervable  among 
the  poor,  {o  contrary  to  the  difpofition  generally « 
to  be  remarked  among  petty  tradeimen  and 
fmall  farmers.  The  labouring  poor,  to  nie  a 
vulgar  exprefCon,  feem  always  to  live  from  hand 
to  mouth.  Their  prefcnt  wants  employ  their 
\^hole  attention ;  and  they  ieldom  think  of  the 
future.  Even  when  they  have  an  opportunity 
of  laving  they  feldom  cxercife  it ;  but  all  that 
they  earn  beyond  their  prefent  neceflities  goes^ 
generally  ipeaking,  to  the  alehouie.  The  poor 
laws  may  therefore  be  faid  to  diminiih  both 
the  power  and  the  will  to  favc  among  the  com* 
mon  people,  and  thus  to  weaken  one  of  tlie 
ftrongeft  incentives  to  fobriety  and  induflry,  and 
confequently  to  happinefs. 

It  is  a  gteeral  complaint  among  mafirer  ma-* 
nufadlurers  that  high  wages  ruin  all  their  work- 
men ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  thcfc 
men  would  not  fave  a  part  of  their  high  wages 
for  the  future  fupport  of  their  families,  inftead 
of  fpending  it  in  drunkennefs  and  diflipation,  if 
they  did  not  rely  on  parifh  affiftance  for  fupport 
in  cafe  of  accidents.  And  that  the  poor  em- 
ployed in  manufaftures  confider  this  affiftance 
6  as 
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as  a  reafon  why  they  may  fpend  all  the  wages 
which  they  earn,  and  enjoy  themfelves  while 
they  can,  appears  to  be  evident,  frpm  the  num^ 
ber  of  families  that  upon  the  failure  of  any  great 
manufadory  immediately  fall  upon  the  pariih ; 
when  perhaps  the  wages  earned  in.  this  manu« 
faftory  while  it  flourifhed  were  fuificiently 
above  the  price  of  common  countiy  labour,  to 
have  allowed  them  to  fave  enough  for  their  fup- 
port,  till  they  could  find  fomc  other  channel 
for  their  induftry. 

A  man  who  might  not  be  deterred  fiom 
going  to  the  alehoufe  from  the  coniideration, 
that  on  his  death  or  fickneis,  he  fhould  leave 
his  wife  and  family  upon  the  parifh,  might  yet 
hefitate.  in  thus  dillipating  his  earnings,  if  he 
were  affured  that  in  cither  of  thefe  cafes  his 
family  muft  ftarvc,  or  be  left  to  the  fupport  of 
cafual  bounty. 

The  mafs  of  happinefs  among  the  common 
people  cannot  but  be  diminiihed^  when  one  of 
the  ilrongeft  checks  to  idlenefs  and  diffip^tiou 
is  thus  removed ;  and  pofitivc  inftitutions  which 
render  dependent  poverty  fo  general  weaken 
that  difgrace,  which  for  the  beft  and  moft  hu- 
mane reafons  ought  to  be  attached  to  it. 

The  poor  laws  of  England  were  undoubtedly 

inftituted. 
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inftitutcd  for  the  moft  benevolent  purpofc ;  but 
it  is  evident  they  have  failed  in  attaining  it, 
,Thcy  certainly  mitigate  fome  cafes  of  fevere 
diftrefs  which  might  otherwife  occur,  though 
the  date  of  the  poor  who  are  fupportcd  by 
pariflies,  confidered  in  all  its  circumftances,  is 
very  miferable.  But  one  of  the  principal  ob- 
jections to  the  fyftem  is,  that  for  the  afliftancc 
which  fome  of  the  poor  receive,  in  itfelf  almoft 
a  doubtful  bleffing,  the  whole  clafs  of  common 
people  of  England  is  fubjeftcd  to  a  fet  of  grat* 
ing,  inconvenient,  and  tyrannical  laws;  totally 
inconiiftent  with  the  genuine  Ipirit  of  the  con- 
ftitution*  The  whole  bufinefs  of  fettlemcnts, 
even  in  its  prefent  amended  ftatc,  is  contradic- 
tory to  all  ideas  of  freedom.  The  parifli  perfe- 
cution  of  men  whofe  families  are  likely  to  be- 
come chargeable,  and  of  poor  women  who  arc 
near  lying  in,  is  a  moft  difgraceful  and  difguft- 
ing  tyranny.  And  the  obftrudions  continually 
occafioncd  in  the  market  of  labour  by  theic 
laws  have  a  conftant  tendency,  to  add  to  the 
difficulties  of  thofe  who  are  ftruggling  to  fup- 
port  themfelves  without  affiftance. 

Thefe  evils  attendant  on  the  poor  laws  feem 
to  be  irremediable.  If  aLfliftance  be  to  be  dif- 
tributed  to  a  certain  clafs  of  people,  a  power 

muft 
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muft  be  lodgedfomcwhcreofdifcriminatingthe 
proper  objeds,  and  of  ftiahaging  the  cotieerns^. 
of  the  inftitiitiotts  that  are  neceffary  ;  but  any: 
great  interference  with  the  affairs  of  other  peo- 
ple is  a  fpecies  of  tyranny,  and  in  th«  common 
courie  0i  thing^^  the  exercife  of  this  power  may 
be  expefted  to  become  grating  to  thofe  who  arc 
driven  to  aik  for  fupport.     The  tyranny  of  j«£- 
ticcs^  churchwardens,  and  overfeers,  is  a  com-^. 
mon  complaint  among  thd  poor ;  but  the  fault 
docs  not  lie  fo  much  in  thefe  perfons,  who 
probably  before  they  were  in  powef  were  not 
worfe  than  other  people,  but  in  the  nature  of 
ftll  fuch  inftittttions* 

I  feel  perfuaded/  that  if  the  poor  lawrhad  ne-» 
vcr  exifted  in  this  country,  though  there  might 
have  been  a  few  more  inf]:ance&  of  very  feverc 
difbrefs,  the  aggregate  Trx?Ss  of  happineis  among: 
the  common  people  would  have  been  nruch 
^eater  than  it  is  at  prefent. 

The  radical  defeft  of  all  iyftems  of  the  kind 
is  that  of  tending  to  increase  population  with* 
out  increaiing  the  means  for  its  fupport,  and  by 
thus  dcpreffing  the  condition  of  thofe  that  are 
not  relieved  by  parifhes  to  create  more  poor. 
Jf,  indeed,  we  examine  fbme.  of  our  ftatutes 
ftridlly  with  reference  to  the  principle  of  popu- 

voL.  J  I.  If  lation, 
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lation,  we  Ihall  find  that  th6y  attempt  an  abfo- 
Ixite  impoffibility ;  and  we  cannot  be  fiirprifed 
therefore,  that  they  ihould  conftantly  fail  in  the 
aMamment  of  their  obje<ft* 

The  famous  43d  of  Elizabeth,  which  has  been 
fo  often  referred  to  and  admired,  enads,  that 
the  overfeers  of  the  poor,  '*  (hall  take  order 
^'  from  time  to  time,  by  and  with  the  confent 
''  of  two  or  mote  jufticcs,  for  fetting  to  work 
*^  the  children  of  all  fiich  whofe  parents  fliall 
*'  not  by  the  faid  perfons  be  thought,  able  to 
^  keep  and  maintain  their  children ;  and  alfo 
'*  fuch  perfons  married  or  unmarried,  as  having 
^  no  means  to  maintain  them,  ufe  no  ordinary 
•^  and  daily  trade  of  life  to  get  their  living  by. 
^*  And  alfo  to  raifc,  weekly  or  otherwile^  by 
''  taxation  of  every  inhabitant,  and  every  occu* 
3^  pier  of  lands  In  the  faid  parifli,  (in  fuch  com^ 
^^  petent  fums  as  they  Ihall  think  fit)  a  con^ 
*'  venient  ftock  of  flax,  hemp,  wool,  thread, 
^^  iron,  and  other  nccefl!ary  ware  and  ftufF,  to 
*'  fet  the  poor  to  work/* 

What  is  this  but  faying  that  the  funds  for 

the  maintenance  of  labour  in  this  country  may 

be  increafed  at  will,  and  without  limit,  by  a 

^at  of  government,  or  anafleflment  of  the  over* 

feers.     Stridly  Ipfeaking,  this  claufe  is  as  arro«- 

gant 
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gant  and  as  ablurd  as  if  it  had  cnaifted  that 
two  ears  of  wheat  fhould  in  future  grow  where 
one  only  had  grown  before.  Canute,  when  he 
commanded  the  w^res  not  to  wet  his^  princely 
foot,  did  not  in  reality  aiTume  a  greater  power 
over  the  laws  of  nature.  No  directions  arc 
given  to  the  overfeers  how  to  increafe  the  funds 
for  the  nriaintenance  of  labour ;  the  neccffity  of 
indufhy,  economy,  and  enlightened  exertion,  in 
the  management  of  agricultural  and  commer-* 
cial  capital  is  not  infifted  on  foir  this  pturpofe; 
but  it  is  ^zpeded  that  a  miraculous  increafe  of* 
thefe  funds  fhould  immediately  follow  an  edid: 
x)f  the  government  ufed  at  the  difcretion  o^ 
ibme  ignorant  parifh  ofHcers* 

If  this  claufe  were  really  and  honajidt  put  in 
execution,  and  the  fliame  attending  the  receiv- 
ing of  parifh  afliflance  worn  off,  every  labbuf- 
ing  man  Jnight  marry  as  early  as  he  pleafedi, 
under  the  certain  profpeA  of  having  all  his 
children  properly  provided  for  j  and  as  according 
to  the  fuppofition,  there  would  be  no  check  to 
population  from  the  confequences  of  poverty 
after  marriage,  the  increafe  of  people  would  be 
rapid  beyond  example  in  old  flates*  After 
what  has-been  faid  in  the  former  parts  of  this 
work  it  is  fubmittcd  to  the  reader,  whether  the 

IR  z  utmofl 
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utmoft  exertions  of  the  moft  enlightened  go^ 
vemment  could,  in  this  cafe,  make  the  food 
keep  pace  with  the  population,  much  lefs  a 
mere  arbitrary  edift,  the  tendency  of  which  is 
certainly  rather  to  diminifh  than  to  increafe  the 
funds  for  the  maintenance  of  produdive  labour. 
In  the  aftual  circumftances  of  every  country^ 
the  prolific  power  of  nature  ieems  to  be  always 
ready  to  exert  nearly  its  full  force.;  but  within 
the  limit  of  poffibility,  there  is  nothing  perhaps 
more  improbable,  or  more  out  of  the  reach  of  any 
government  to  eficft,  than  the  direftion  of  the 
induflry  of  its  fubjeds  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
produce  the  greateft  quantity  of  human  fufle- 
nance  that  the  earth  could  bear.  It  evidently 
could  not  be  done  without  the  moft  complete 
violation  of  the  law  of  prc^rty,  from  which 
every  thing  that  is  valuable  to  man  has  hitherto 
arifen.  Such  is  the  difpofition  to  fnarry,  parti- 
cularly in  very  young  people,  that  if  the  diffi?- 
culties  of  providing  for  a  family  were  entirely 
removed,  very  few  would  remain  fingic  at 
twenty-two.  But  what  llatefman  or  ration^ 
government  could  propofe,  that  all  animal  food 
fiiould  be  prohibited,that  no  horfes  fhould  beufcd 
for  bufinefs  or  pleafure,  that  all  the  people  ihould 
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live  upon  potatoes,  and  that  the  whole  induftry 
of  the  nation  ihould  be  exerted  in  the  produAion 
of  them,  except  what  was  neceflaiy  for  the 
mere  neceflaries  of  cloathing  and  houfes.  Could 
liich  a  revolution  be  effeftcd,  would  it  be  defir^ 
able ;  particularly  as  in  a  few  years,  notwith- 
ftanding  all  theft  exertions,  want,  with  lefs  rc- 
fburce  than  ever,  would  inevitably  recur. 

After  a  country  has  once  ceafed  to  be  in  the 
peculiar  fituation  of  a  new  colony,  we  fliall  al- 
ways find,  that  in  the  adual  ftate  of  its  culti- 
vation, or  in  that  ftate  which  may  rationally  be 
cxpeAed  from  the  moft  enlightened  govern- 
ment, the  increaie  of  its  food  can  never  allow 
for  any  length  of  time  an  unrcftriAed  increaie 
of  population  ;  and  therefore  the  due  execution 
of  the  claufc  in  the  43d  of  Elij^abeth,  as  a  per- 
manent law,  is  a  phyfical  impoffibility. 

It  will  be  faid  perhaps,  that  the  faA  contra- 
difts  the  theory,  and  that  the  claufc  i^  qucftion 
has  remained  in  force,  and  has  been  executed 
during  the  laft  two  hundred  years.  In  anfwer 
to  this  I  ihould  fay  without  hefitation,  that  it 
has  not  really  been  executed;  and  that  it  is 
merely  owing  to  its  incomplete  execution,  that 
it  remains  on  our  ftatute  book  at  prefent. 

The  fcanty  relief  granted  to  peribns  in  dif* 
»3  trcfs. 
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trcis,  the  capricious  and  infulting  manner  in 
which  it  is  fometimes  diftributed  by  the  over- 
fcers,  and  the  natural  and  becoming  pride  not 
yet  quite  extinft  among  the  peafantry  of  Eng* 
land,  have  deterred  the  more  thinking  and  vir^ 
tuous  part  of  them  from  venturing  on  marriage^ 
without  feme  better  profpeft  of  maintaining 
their  families  than  mere  pariih  affifkance.  The 
defire  of  bettering  our  cohditiori  and  the  fear  of 
making  it  worfe,  like  the  vis  medicatrlx  natura 
in  phyficks,  is  th^  WJ  medicatrix  reipuhUciZ  in 
politics,  and  is  continually  countera^ing  the 
diforders  ariiing  from  jiarrdw  human  inilitutions. 
In  fpite  of  the  prejudices  in  favour  of  popula- 
tion, and  the  dired:  encouragements  to  marriage 
froni  the  poor  laws,  it  operates  as  a  preventive 
check  to  increafe ;  and  happy  for  this  country 
is  it  that  it  does  fb.  But  befides  that  ipirit  of 
independence  and  prudence  which  checks  the 
frequency  of  marriage  notwithftanding  the  en* 
couragements  df  the  poor  laws,  thefe  laws  them* 
felves  occafion  a  check  of  no  inconfiderable  mag-^ 
nitud^,  and  thus  counterad  with  one  hand  what 
they  encourage  with  the  other.  As  each  pariih 
is  obliged  to  maintain  its  own  poor,  it  is  natu* 
rally  fearful  of  increafing  tiieir  number,and  every 
landholder  is  in  confequence  more  inclined  to 
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pull  down  than  to  build  cottages.  This  de- 
ficiency of  cottages  operates  neccflarily  as,.^ 
ilrong  check  to  marriage,  and  this  check  is 
probably  the  principal  reafon  why  we  have  bec?» 
able  to  continue  the  iyftem  of  the  poor  laws  iQ 
long. 

Thoft  who  are  not  prevented  for  a  time  from 
marrying  by  thefe  caufes,  are  either  rjclieved  very 
fcantily  at  their  own  homes,  where  they  puffer 
all  the  confequences  arifing  from  fqualid  poverty; 
or  they  are  crowded  together  in  clofe  and  uu'* 
wholefbme  workhoufes,  where  a  great  mor- 
tality almoft  univerfally  takes  place^  particularly 
among  the  young  children.  The  dreadful  ac- 
count given  by  Jonas  Hanway  of  the  treatment, 
of  parilh  children  in  London  is  well  known ; 
and  it  appears  from  Mr.  Howlett  and  other 
writers,  that  in  ibme  parts  of  the  country  their 
iituation  is  not  very  much  better.  A  great  part 
of  the  redundant  population  occafioned  by  the 
poor  laws  is  thus  taken  off  by  the  operation  of 
the  laws  themfelves,  or  at  leaft  by  their  ill  exc^ 
cution.  The  remaining  part  which  furvives, 
by  caufing  the  fimds  for  the  maintenance  of 
labour  to  be  divided  among  a  greater  number 
than  can  be  properly  maintained  by  them^  and 
by  turning  a  coniiderable  ihare  from  the  fuppor^ 
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of  the  diligent  and  careful  workman,  to  the 
"^ftif^ort  of  the  idle  and  the  negligent,  depreffes 
the  conditi(Hi  of  all  thofe  who  are  out  of  the 
ifirorlchouies,  forces  more  every  year  into  them, 
and  has  tdtimately  produced  the  enormous  evil 
^hich  we  all  fo  juftly  deplore,  that  of  this  great 
and  unnatural  proportion  of  the  people  wiiich  ji; 
now  become  dependent  upon  charity. 

If  this  be  ajuft  reprefentation  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  claufc  in  queftion  has  been  exe- 
cuted, and  of  the  tffc&s  which  it  has  produced, 
it  muft  he  allowed,  that  we  have  praftifed  an 
unpardonable  deceit  upon  the  poor,  and  have 
promifed  what  we  have  been  :vcry  far  from  per- 
forming. It  may  be  afferted  without  danger  of 
exaggeration,  that  the  poor  laws  have  deftroyed 
many  more  lives  than  they  have  p refcrved. 

The  attempts  to  employ  the  poor  on  any  great 
fcalc  in  manufaftures  have  almoft  invariably 
failed,  and  the  flock  and  materials  have  been 
wafled.  In  thofe  few  parifhes  which,  by  better 
jhanagement  or  larger  funds,  have  been  enabled 
to  perfevere  in  this  fyflem,  the  effcA  of  thefe 
new  manufa6tures  in  the  market  mufl  have  been 
to  throw  out  of  employment  many  independent 
workmen  who  were  before  engaged  in  fabrica- 
jtions  of  a  iimilar  riaturf ,     This  effcd  has  beea^ 

placed 
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placed  in  a  ftrong  point  of  view  by  Daniel  dc 
Foe,  in  an  addrcfs  to  parliament,  entitled,  Giv* 
htg  alms  no  chanty.  Speaking  of  the  employ- 
ment of  parifh  children  in  manufadures,  he  (ays. 
For  every  Ikein  of  worfted  thefe  poor  children 
fpm  there  muft  be  a  fkein  the  lefs  fpun  by  fomc 
poor  family  that  fpun  it  before ;  and  for  every 
piece  of  bays  fo  made  in  London,  there  muft  hz 
a  piece  the  left  made  at  Colchefter,  or  fbmc* 
where  clfe".  Sir  F.  M.  Eden,  on  the  fame  fub- 
je6l,  obferves,  that  vsrhether  mops  and  brooms 
Jire  made  by  parifli  children  or  by  private  work- 
men, no  more  can  be  ibid  than  the  public  is 
io  want  of  ^ 

*Sce  extrafts  from  Daniel  dc  Foe,  in  Sir  F.  M.EdcnV 
valoaUe  .work  on  the  poor,  vol .  i .  p,  a6 1  • 

^  Sir  Ff  Ed/en,  fpeaking  of  the  fuppofed  right  of  the  poor  to 
b(B  fuppljed  with  employment  while  able  to  work,  and  with  a 
maintenance  when  incapacitated  from  labour,  very  jullly  re- 
marks, *•  It  may  however  be  doubted,  whether  any  right,  the 
•*  gratification  of  which  feems  to  be  impra&icablc,  can  be 
"  faid  to  exift,"  vol.  i.  p.  447.  No  man  has  colledied  fo 
many  materials  for  forming  a  judgment  on  the  cffe&s  of  the 
poor  laws  as  Sir  F.  Eden,  and  the  refult  he  thus  exprefi^s. 
**  Upon  the  whole  therefore  there  feems  to  be  juft  grounds 
0  for  concluding,  that  the  fum  of  good  to  be  expeSed  from  a 
f*  compulf^ry  ,maintenancc  of  the  poor  will  be  far  out- 
*•  balanced  by  the  fum  .of  evil  which  it  will  inevitably  create,*' 
Tol.  1.  p.  467.  1  am  happy  to  have  the  fanftion  of  fo  pra£lical 
an  in<iairer  to  my  opinion  of  the  poor  laws. 

•It 
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It  will  be  faid  perhaps  that  the  fame  rcafon-^ 
ing  might  be  applied  to  any  new  capital  brought 
into  competition  in  a  particular  trade  or  nianu-^ 
faAure,  which  can  rarely  be  done  without  in- 
juring, in  fome  degree,  thofe  that  were  engaged 
in  it  before.  But  there  is  a  material  difFprence 
in  the  two  cafes.  In  this,  the  competition  is 
perfeiftly  fair,  and  what  every  man  on  entering 
into  bufinefs  muft  lay  his  account  to.  He  may 
reft  fecure  that  he  will  not  be  lupplanted,  uri- 
Icfs  his  competitor  poiTefs  iuperior  fkill  and  in- 
duftry.  In  the  other  cafe,  the  competition  is 
fupported  by  a  great  bounty,  by  which  meansj 
notwithftandlng  very  inferior  {kill  and  induilry 
qn  the  part  of  his  competitors,  the  independent 
workman  may  be  undcrfold,  and  ^unjuftly  ex** 
eluded  from  the  market.  He  himfelf  perhaps 
is  made  to  contribute  to  this  competition  againit 
his  own  earnings,  and  the  funds  for  the  main- 
tenance of  labour  are  thus  turned  from  the  fup-^ 
port  of  a,  trade  which  yields  a  proper  profit,  to 
one  which  cannot  maintain  itfelf  without  a 
bounty.  It  Ihould  be  obferved  in  general  that 
when  a  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  labour  is 
raifed  by  afleflment,  the  greatcft  part  of  it  is 
not  a  new  capital  brought  into  trade^  but  an  old 
one,  which  before  was  much  more  profitably 

employed, 
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^ipployed,  turned  into  a  new  chaijnel.  The^ 
farmer  pays  to  the  poor's  rates  for  the  encQU^* 
ragement  of  a  bad  and  unprofitable  manufac-* 
turc,  what  he  would  have  employed  on  his  laxwl 
with  infinitely  naore  advantage  to  his  country. 
In  the  one  cafe,  the  funds  for  the  maintenanqQ 
of  labour  are;  daily  diminifked ;  in  the  other, 
4aily  increafed.  And  this  obvious  tendency  of  ^ 
afleffmcnts  for  the  employment  of  the  poor,  to 
decreafe  the  real  funds  for  the  maintenance  of 
labour  in  ?my  country,  aggravates  the  abfurdity 
of  fupppfing  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  a  govern- 
ment  to  find  employment  for  all  its  ful^efts, 
however  faft  they  may  increafe, 

It  is  not  intended  that  thefe  reafoAings  ihould 
be  applied  againft  every  mo^e  of  employing  the 
poor  on  a  limited  fcale,  and  with  fuch  rcftric- 
tions  as  may  not  encourage  at  the  fame  time 
their  increafe.  I  would  never  wifli  to  pufli  ge-' 
neral  principles  too  far,  though  I  think  that  they 
ought  always  to  be  kept  in  view.  In  particular 
cafes,  the  individual  good  to  be  obtained  may 
be  fb  great,  and  the  general  evil  fo  flight,  that 
the  former  may  clearly  overbalance  the  latter. 

The  intention  is  merely  to  fliow,  that  the 
poor  laws  as  a  general  fyftem  are  founded  on  a 
grofs  ens^ur ;  and  that  the  common  declamation 
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on  the  fubjeA  of  the  poor^  whick  we  fee  fo 
often  in  [print,  and  hear  continually  in  convcr- 
fation,  namely,  that  the  market  price  of  labour 
ought  always  to  be  fufficient  decently  to  fup- 
port  a  family,  and  that  employment  ought  to 
be  found  for  all  thofe  who  are  willing  to  work 
is  in  effeft  to  fay,  that  the  funds  for  the  main* 
tenance  of  labour  in  this  country  are  not  only 
infinite,  but  might  be  made  to  increafe  with 
foch  rapidity,  that  fuppofing  us  to  have  at  pre- 
fent  fix  millions  of  labourers,  including  their 
iamilics,  we  might  have  96  millions  in  another 
century;  or  if  thefe  funds  had  been  properly 
managed  fince  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  fuppofing  that  there  were  then  only 
two  millions  of  labourers,  we  mjght  now  have 
poflcflfed  above  four  million  millions  of  labourers^ 
or  about  four  thoufand  times  as  many  labourers 
as  it  has  been  calculated  that  there  are  people 
now  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

0/increaJtng  fFealth  as  it  affiffs  the  Condition  of  the  PoorU 

Xh  e  profeflcd  objcft  of  Dr.  Smithes  inquiry  is, 
the  nature  and  caufes  of  the  wealth  of  nations^ 
There  is  another  however  perhaps  ftill  more  in- 
tcrefting,  which  he  occafionally  mixes  with  it, 
the  caufes  that  affe<%  the  happinefs  and  comfort 
of  the  lower  orders  of  fociety,  which  in  every 
nation  form  the  moft  numerous  clafs.  I  am  fuffi- 
ciently  aware  of  the  near  connexion  of  thefe  two 
fubjedb;  and  that  generally  fpeaking,  the  caufes 
which,  contribute  to  increafe  the  wealth  of  a 
ftate  tend  alio  to  incteale  the  happinefs  of  the 
lower  claffes  of  the  people.  But  perhaps  Dr. 
Smith  has  confidered  thefe  two  inquiries,  as 
ftill  more  nearly  conneded  than  they  really  are; , 
at  leaft  he  has  not  ftopped  to  take  notice  of 
thofc  inftanccs,  where  the  wealth  of  a  fociety 
may  increafe  according  to  his  definition  of 
wealth,  without  having  a  proportional  tendency 
to  increafe  the  comforts  of  the  labouring  part 

4>fit. 
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cal  difcuffion  of  what  conftitutes  the  proper 
happlnefs  of  man,  but  Ihall  merely  confider  two 
univerfally  acknowledged  ingredients,  the  com- 
mand of  the  neceflaries  and  comforts  of  life,  and 
the  poffeffion  of  health* 

The  comforts  of  the  labouring  poor  mufl 
n^ceilarily  depend  upon  the  funds  deflined  for 
the  maintenance  of  labour;  and  will  gene- 
rally be  in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  of  theit 
increaie.  The  dettiand  for  labour,  which  fuch  in^- 
creafc  occafions,  will  of  courfc  raifc  the  valiie 
of  labour;  and  till  the  additional  number  of 
hands  required  are  reared,  the  increafed  funds 
will  be  difbributed  to  the  fame  number  of  per- 
ions  as  before,  and  therefore  every  labourer  will 
live  comparatively  at  his  eafe.  The  errour  of 
Dr.  Smith  lies  in  feprefenting  every  increafe  of 
the  revenue  or  ftock  of  a  fociety,  as  a  propor*- 
tional  increafe  of  thefe  funds.  Such  furplu^ 
dock  or^  revenue  will  indeed  always  be  con- 
iidered  by  the  individual  poffeffing  it,  as  an  ad- 
ditional fund  from  which  he  may  maintain 
more  labour;  but  with  regard  to  the  whole 
country,  it  will  not  be  an  efFe<Aual  fund  for  the 
maintenance  of  an  additional  number  of  la** 
bourers,  unlefs  part  of  it  be  convertible  into  an 
additional  quantity  of  provifions;  and  it  will 
not  be  fo  convertible  where  the  increafe  has 
6  arifcn 
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arifen  merely  from  the  produce  of  labour,  and 
not  from  the  produce  of  land,  A  diftindlion 
may  in  this  cafe  occur  between  the  number  of 
hands  which  the  ftock  of  the  fociety  could  em- 
ploy and  the  number  which  its  territory  can. 
maintain. 

Dn  Smith  defines  the  wealth  of  a  ftate  to  be 
the  annual  produce  of  its  land  and  labour.  This 
definition  evidently  includes  manufadured  pro*- 
duce  as  well  a&  the  produce  of  the  land.     Now 
fuppofing  a  nation  for  a  courfe  of  years  to  add 
what  it  faved  from  its  yearly  revenue  to  it^  ma*- 
inifa<9:uring  capital  folely,  and  not  to  its  capital 
employed  upon  land,  it  is  evident  that  it  might 
grow  richer  according  to  the  above  definition, 
without  a  power  of  fupporting  a  greater  num- 
ber of  labourers,  and  therefore  without  any  in- 
creafe  in  the  real  funds  for  the  maintenance  of 
labour.     There  would  notwithflanding  be  a  de- 
mand for  labour,  from  the  extenfion  of  manu- 
fafturing  capital.  This  demand  would  of  courfe, 
raife  the  price  of  labour  ;  but  if  the  yearly  flock 
of  provifions  in  the  country  were  not  increafing, 
this'  rife  would  foon  turn  out  to  be  merely  no- 
minal, as  the  price  of  provifions  mufl  necefTarily 
fife  with  it.     The  demand  for  manufaduring 
labourers  would  probably  entice  fome  from  pri- 
vate 
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vatc  fervice,  and  fomc  even  from  agriculttfrc  j 
but  we  yi\\\  fuppoie  any  eiFcf^  of  this  kin(ton 
ggriculture  to  be  compenfated  by  improvements 
in  the  inftruments  or  mode  of  culture^  and  the 
quantity  of  provifions  therefore:  to  remain  the 
fame.  Improvements  in  manufaduring  ma^ 
chinery  would  of  courfe  take  place ;  and  this 
circumilance^  added  to  the  greater  number  of 
hands  employed  in  manufafturcs,  wopld  aug- 
ment confiderably  .the  annual  produce  of  the 
labour  of  the  country.  The  wealth  therefore 
of  the  country  would  be  increafing  annually^ 
according  to  the  definition^  and  might  not  be 
increafing  very  llowly*. 

The  queftipn  is>  how  far  wealth  incfeding  ii^ 

*  I  have  roppoTed  here  a  cafe  which,  in  a[  laiKded  nation,  I 
allow  to  be  very  improbable  in  fa£t;  but  appproximations  to  k 
are  perhaps  not  unfrequently  taking  place.  My  intention  is 
merely  to  ihow,  that  the  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  labour 
'  do  not  increafe  exa£lly  in  proportion  to  the  increaie  in  the 
jproduce  of  tlie  land  and  labour  of  a  country,  6ut  with  the 
Tame  increafe  of  produce  |  may  be  more  or  lefs  favourable  to 
the  labourer,  according  sis  the  increafe  has  arifen  principallf 
from  agriculture  or  from  manufaAures.  On  the  fuppofitioip^ 
of  a  phyfical  impoflibility  of  incfeafmg  tlie  food  of  a  country 
it  1s  evident^  th^tt  by  improvements  in  machinery  it  might 
grow  yearly  richer  in  the  exchangeable  value  of  its  manufac- 
tured produce,  bat  the  kbourer  though  he  might  be  better 
lelothed  ^nd  lodged,  could  not  be  better  fcd<r 

thir 
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this  way,  bias  a  tendency  to  better  the  condition 
of  the  labouring  poor.  It  is  a  felf- evident  pro* 
portion,  that  any  general  advance  in  the  price 
of  labour,  the  flock  of  provifions  remaining  the 
fame,  can  only  be  a  norhinal  advance,  aS  it  muft 
fhortly  be  followed  by  a  proportional  rife  in 
provifions*  The  increafe  in  the  price  of  labour* 
which  we  have  fuppofed,  would  have  no  per- 
n>anent  effect:  therefore  in  giving  to  the  labour- 
ing poor  a  greater  command  over  the  neceffaries 
of. life.  In  this  refped  they  would  be  nearly  in 
the  fame  flate  as  before*  In  fbme  other  re- 
fpe<5ls  they  would  be  in  a  worfe  flate.  A  greater 
proportion  of  them-  would  be  employed  iti  ma- 
nufadures,  and  a  fmaller  proportion  in,  agricul- 
ture* And  this  exchange  of  profeflions  will  be 
allowed,  I  think,  by  all  to  be  very  unfavourable 
to  health,  one  effential  ingredient  of  happinefs> 
and  to  be  further  difadvantageous  pn  account  of 
the  greater  uncertainty  of  manufafturing  labour, 
arifing  from  the  capricious  tafle  of  man,  the 
accidents  of  war,  and  other  caufes  which  occa- 
fionally  produce  very  fevere  diflrefs  among  the- 
lower  claiTes  of  fociety.  On  the  flate  of  the* 
poor  employed  in  manufaftories,  with  refpe<3:  to: 
health  and  other  circumflances  which  affeft' 
their  happinefs,  I  will  beg  leave  to  qwti^  a  paf^^ 
VOL.  II*  '         o  fage 
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fagc  from  Dr.  Aikin's  defcription  of  the  country 
round  Manchefler. 

"  The  invention  and  improvements  of  ma- 
*'  chines  to  fliorten  labour  have  had  a  furprif- 
"  ing  influence  to  extend  our  trade,  and  alfo  to 
'*  call  in  hands  from  all  parts,  efpcqially  chil- 
'*  dren  for  the  cotton  mills.  It  is  the  wife  plaa 
"  of  Providence,  that  in  this  life  there  Ihall  be 
*'  no  good  without  its  attendant  inconvenience, 
"  There  arc  many  which  are  too  obvious  in 
*'  thefe  cotton  mills  and  fimilar  faftories,  which 
"  counteraft  that  increafe  of  population  ufually 
'*  confequent  on  the  improved  facility  of  labour. 
*'  In  thefe,  children  of  very  tender  age  are  em- 
^'  ployed,  many  of  them  coUefted  from  the 
^^  workhoufea  in  London  and  Weftminfter,  and 
**  tranfported  in  crowds  as  apprentices  to  mal^ 
*'  ters  refident  many  hundred  miles  diftant, 
*'  where  they  ferve  unknown,  unprotefted,  and 
'^  forgotten  by  thofe  to  whofe  care  nature  or 
*'  the  laws  had  configned  them.  Thefe  chil- 
'*  dren  arc  ufually  too  long  confined  to  work  in 
f'  clofe  rooms,  often  during  the  whole  night. 
"  The  air  they  breathe  (xbm  the  oil,  &c.  em- 
'*  ployed  in  the  machinery,  arid  other  circum- 
^^  ftances,  is  injurious;  little  attention  is  paid 
'*  tQ  their  clcanlinefs;  and  frequent  changes 

^*  from 
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"  from  a  warm  and  denfc  to  st  cold  and  tliiri 
"  atmofphere  are  predifpofing  caufes  to  fick- 
"  ncfs  and  difability,  and  particularly  to  the 
**  epidemic  fever  which  is  fo  generally  to  be 
"  met  with  in  thcfe  faAories*  It  is  alfp  much 
"  to  be  queftioned,  if  fociety  doed  not  receive 
*^  detriment  from  the  manner  in  which  cliil- 
'^  dren  fire  thus  employed  during  their  early 
"  years.  They  are  not  generally  ftrong  to  la- 
"  bdur,  or  capable  of  purfuing  any  other  branch 
*'  of  bufinefs  when  the  term  of  their  appren* 
'*  ticelhip  expires.  The  females  are  wholly 
*'  uninflxufted  in  fowing,  knitting,  and  other 
"  domeftic  affairs,  requifite  to  make  them 
"  notable  and  frugal  wives  and  mothers.  This 
"  is  a  very  great  misfortune  to  them  and  the 
''  public,  as*  is  fadly  proved  by  a  comparifon  of 
*'  the  families  of  labourers  in  hufbandry,  and 
^^  thofe  of  manufadiirers  in  general.  In  the 
"  former  we  meet  with  neatnefsJ,  cleanlinefs^ 
"  and  comfort ;  in  the  latter,  with  filth,  rags, 
"  and  poverty,  although  their  wages  may  be 
*'  nearly  double  to  thpfe  of  the  hulbandmam 
"  It  muft  be  added  that  the  want  of  early  re- 
**  ligious  inftruftion  and  example,  and  the  nu- 
*'  merous  and  indifcriminate  aflbciation  in  theft 

o  ^  **  buildings. 
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11  bfiildings,  are  very  unfavourable  to  their  fu- 
^'  ture  conduft  in  life  *." 

In  addition  to  the  evils  mentioned  in  this 
paffage,  we  all  know  how  fubjed  particular  ma- 
nufaftures  are  to  fail,  from  the  caprice  of  tafte, 
or  the  accident  of  war.     The  weavers  of  Spital- 
fields  were  plunged  into  the  mpft  feverediftrefs 
by  the  fafhipn  of  muflins  inflead  of  filks  ;  and 
numbers   of   the   workmen   in   Sheffield    and 
Birmingham  were  for  a  time  thrown  out  of 
employment,  from  the  adoption  of  Ihoe-ftrings 
and  covered  buttons,  inffcead  of  buckles  and  me- 
tal buttons.     Our  manufaftures,  taken  in  the 
ipafs,  have  increafed  ;with  great  rapidity,  but  in 
particular  places  they  have  failed,  and  the  pa- 
rilhes  where  this  has  happened  are  invariably 
loaded  with  a  crowd  of  poor  in  the  moft  dif* 
trefled  and  miferable  condition.     In  the  work 
of  Dr.  Aikin  juft  alluded  to,  it  appears  that  the 
regifter  for  the  collegiate  church  at  Manchjefter, 
from  Chriftmas  1793  to  Chriftmas  1794,  ftated 
adecreafe  of  168  marriages,  538  chriftenings, 

•  '*P.  219.  Endeavours  have  been  made.  Dr.  Aikin  fays, 
to  remedy  thefe  evils,  and  in  fome  faSories  they  have  been 
attended  with  fuccefs.  An  aft  of  parliament  has  of  late  alfo 
pafled  on  this  fubje£l,  from  which  it  is  hoped  that  n;iuch  good 
will  refute 

•'    *  and 
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and  250  burials.  Arid  in  the  parifti  of  Roch- 
dale in  the  neighbourhood,  a  ftill  more  melan- 
choly redud:ion,  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  people,  took  place.  In  179:^  the  births  were 
746,  the  burials  646,  arid  the.marriages  339,  In 
1794  the  births  were  373',  the  burials  671,  and 
the  marriages  199.  The  caufe^  of  this  fudden 
check  to  population  was  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  and  the  failure  of  corrimerciaV  credit, 
which  occurred  about  this  time;  and  fuch'a 
check  could  not  have  takeri  place  in  fo  fudden 
a  manner,  without  being  occafioned  by  the  moft 
fevere  diftrefs. 

Under  luch  circumftarices  of  fituation,  unlefs 
the  increafe  of  the  riches  of  a  country  from 
manufaAures  give  the  lower  clafles  of  the  fo- 
ciety,  on  an  average,  a  decidedly  greater  com- 
mand over  the  neceffarics  and  conveniences  of 
life,  it  will  not  appear  that  their  condition  is 
improved. 

It  will  be  faid  perhaps,  that  the  advance  in 
the  price  of  provifions  will  immediately  turn 
fome  additional  capital  into  the  channel  of  agri- 
culture, and  thus  occafion  a  much  greater  pro- 
duce. But  from  experience  it  appears,  that  this 
is  an  efFeft  which  fomdtimes  follows  very  flowly, 
particularly,  if  heavy  taxes  that  affed:  agricul- 

O  3  tural 
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tural  induftry,  and  an  advance  in  the  price  of 
labour,  had  preceded  the  advance  ia  the  price  of 
proviiions. 

It  may  alfo  be  faid,  that  the  additional  capi- 
tal of  the  nation  would  enable  it  to  import  pro- 
visions fufEcient  for  the  maintenance  of  thole 
whom  its  ftock  could  employ.  A  fmall  country 
with  a  large  navy,  and  great  accommodations 
for  inland  carriage,  may  indeed  import  and  dif- 
tribute  an  effedual  quantity  of  provifions;  but 
in  large  landed  nations,  if  they  may  be  fo  called, 
an  importation  adequate  ^t  all  times  to  the  de- 
mand is  fcarcely  poflible,  * 

It  feemjs  in  great  meafure  to  have  cfcape4 
attention,  that  a  nation  which,  from  its  extent 
of  territory  and  population,  muft  neceffarily 
fupport  the  greater  part  of  its  people  on  the 
produce  of  its  own  foil,  but  which  yet  in  ave- 
rage years  draws  a  fmall  portion  of  its  corn 
from  abroad,  is  in  a  much  more  precarious  iitu- 
fition,  with  regard  to  tlie  conllancy  of  its  fupplies, 
than  fuch  ftates  as  draw  almoft  the  whole  of 
their  provifions  from  other  countries.  The  de- 
mands of  Holland  and  Hamburgh  may  be 
Jcnown  with  confiderable  accuracy  by  thofq^who 
fupply  them.  If  they  increafe,  they  increafe 
grg.dually,  and  are  not  fubjed  from  year  to  year 

to 
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to  any  great  and  fudden  variations.  But  it  is 
otherwiie  with  fuch  a  country  as  England. 
Suppofing  it,  in  average  years,  to  want  ^bont 
four  hundred  thoufand  quarters  of  wheat.  Such 
a  demand  will  of  courfe  be  very  eafily  fuppliefl. 
But  a  year  of  deficient  crops  occurs,  and  th^  de- 
mand is  fuddenly  two  millions  of  quarters.  If 
the  demand  had  been  on  an  average  two  mil- 
lions; it  might  perhaps  have  been  adequately 
fupplied,  from  the  extended  agriculture  of  thofc 
countries  which  are  in  the  habit  of  exporting 
corn :  but  we  cannot  expeft  that  it  can  eafily 
be  anfwered  thus  fuddenly  ;  and  indeed  we  know 
from  experience  that  an  unufual  deniand  of 
this  nature,  in  a  nation  capable  of  paying  for  it, 
cannot  exift,  without  raifing  the  price  of  whe*t 
very  confidcrably  in  all  the  ports  of  Eurppe. 
Hamburgh,  Holland,  and  the  ports  of  the  Bal- 
tic, felt  very  fenfibly  the  high  prices  of  Eng- 
land during  the  late  fcarcity ;  and  I  have  been 
informed  from  very  good  authority,  that  the 
price  of  bread  in  New  York  was  little  inferior 
to  the  highefi:  price  in  Ix)ndon» 

A  nation  poffefiTed  of  a  large  territory  is  un- 
avoidably fubjeA  to  this  uncertainty  in  its 
means  of  fubfiftence,  when  the  commercial  paYt 
of  its  pppulation  is  either  equal  to  or  has  increafad 

o  4  beyond 
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beyond  the  furplus  produce  of  its  cultivators. 
No  referve  being  in  thefc  cafes  left  in  exporta- 
tion, the  full  effect:  of  every  deficiency  from  un- 
favourable feaibns  muft  neceflarily  be  felt ;  and 
though  the  riches  of  fuch  a  country  may  enable 
it  for  a  certain  period  to  continue  raifing  the 
nominal  price  of  wages,  fo  as  to  give  the  lower 
clafles  of  the  fociety  a  power  of  purchafing  im- 
ported corn  at  a  high  price ;  yet,  as  a  fudden 
demand  can  very  feldom  be  fully  anfwered,  the 
competition  in  the  market  will  invariably  raife 
the  price  of  provifions,  in  full  proportion  to  the 
advance  in  the  price  of  labour  ;  the  lower  claffes 
will  be  but  little  relieved;  aud  the  dearth  will 
operate  feverely  throughout  all  the  ranks  of 
fociety. 

According  to  the  natural  order  of  things, 
years  of  fcarcity  muft  occafionally  recur  in  all 
landed  nations.  They  ought  always  therefore 
to  enter  into  our  confnleration  ;  and  the  pros- 
perity of  any  country  may  juftly  be  confidered 
9S  precarious,  in  which  the  funds  for  the  main- 
tenance, of  labour  are  liable  to  great  and  fudden 
fluftuations  from  every  unfavourable  variation 
\n  the  feafbns.  -       > 

But  putting,  for  the  prcfent,  years  of  fcarcity 
put  of  the  queftion  ;  when  the  commercial  po- 
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pulation  of  any  country  increafes  fo  much  be- 
yond the  furplus  produce  of  the  cultivators, 
that  the  derhand  for  imported  corn  is  not  cafily 
fupplied,  and  the  price  rifes  in  proportion  to  the 
price  of  wages,  no  further  increafe  of  riches  will 
have  any  tendency  to  give  the  labourer  a  greater 
command  over  the  neceffaries  of  life.  In  the 
progrefs  of  wealth  this  will  naturally  take  place ; 
either  from  the  largenefs  of  the  fupply  wanted ; 
the  increafed  diftancc  from  which  it  is  brought, 
and  confequently  the  increafed  expenfe  of  im- 
portation ;  the  greater  confumption  of  it  in  the 
countries  in  which  it  is  ufually  purchafed ;  or 
what  muft  unavoidably  happen,  the  neceffity  of 
a  greater  diftancc  of  inland  carriage  in .  thefe 
countries.  Such  a  nation,  by  increafmg  induf- 
try,  and  increafmg  ingenuity  in  the  improve- 
ment of  machinery,  may  ftill  go  on  increafmg 
the  yearly  quantity  of  its  manufad:ured  produce; 
but  its  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  labour,  and 
confequently  its  population,  will  be  perfeftly 
ftatronafy.  This  point  is  the  natural  limit  to 
the  population   of  all  commercial  ftates\     In 

countries 

•  Sir  James  Sreuart's  Political  QEconomy,  vol.  i.  b.i. 
c.  xviii*  p.  119.  It  is  probable  that  Holland  before  the  revo- 
|otio|i  had  nearly  reached  this  point,  not  fo  much  however 

froin 
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countries  at  a  great  diflahce  from  this  limit,  an 
efFcd  approaching  to  what  has  been  here  dc- 
fcribcd  will  take  place  whenever  the  march  of 
commerce  and  manufaAures  is  more  rapid  than 
that  of  agriculture.  During  the  laft  ten  or 
twelve  years  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the 
annual  produce  of,  the  land  and  labour  of  £ng« 
land  has  very  rapidly  increafed,  and  in  confe- 
quence  the  nominal  wages  of  labour  have  greatly 
increafed;  but  the  real  recompenfe  of  the  la- 
bourer^ though  increafed,  has  not  increafed  in 
proportion. 

That  every  increale  of  the  ilock  or  revenue 
of  a  nation  cannot  be  coniidered  as  an  increaie 
of  the  real  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  labour, 
and  therefore  cannot  have  the  fame  good  cfFeft 
upon  the  condition  of  the  poor,  will  appear  in 
a  flrong  light  if  the  argument  be  applied  to 
China. 

Dn  Smith  obfcrves,  that  China  has  probably 
long  been  as  rich  as  the  nature  of  her  laws  and 
inftitutions  will  admit;  but  that,  with  other 
laws  and  inftitutions,  and  if  foreign  commerce 

from  the  diflSculty  of  obtaining  more  foreign  corn,  but  from 
<he  very  heavy  taxes  which  were  impofcd  on  this  firft  necef- 
fary  of  life.  All  the  great  landed  nations  of  Europe  are  ccr*» 
tainly  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  this  point  at  prefent. 

were 
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were  held  in  honour  Ihe  might  ftill  be  much 
richer.  The  queftion  is,  would  fuch  an  increafc 
of  wealth  be  an  incrQafe  of  the  real  funds  for 
the  maintenance  of  labour,  and  confequently 
tend  to  place  the  lower  clafles.  of  people  in 
China  in  a  ftate  of  greater  plenty  ? . 

If  trade  and  foreign  commerce  were  held  in 
great  honour  in  China,  it  is  evident,  that  from 
the  great  number  of  labourers,  and  the  cheap- 
nefs  of  labour,  Ihe  might  work  up  manufaAures 
for  foreign  fale  to  an  immenfe  amount.  It  is 
equally  evident,  that  from  the  great  bulk  of  prp- 
vifions,  and  the  amazing  extent  of  her  inland 
territory,  fhe  could  not  in  return  import  fuch  a 
quantity  as  would  be  any  fenfible  addition  to 
the  annual  ftock  of  fubfiftence  in  the  country. 
Her  immenfe  amount  of  manufa<ftures  there* 
fore  ihe  would  exchange  chiefly  for  luxuries 
coile<5cd  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  At  pre- 
fent  it  appears  that  no  labour  whatever  is  fparcd 
in  the  produdion  of  food.  -  The  country  is  rar 
dicr  overpeopled  in  proportion  to  what  its  ftock 
can  employ,  and  labour  is  therefore  fo  abundant 
that  no  pains  are  taken  to  abridge  it.  The 
confoquence  of  this  is  probably  the  greateft  pro--- 
dudion  of  food  that  the  foil  can  poffibly  afford ; 
iox  it  will  be  ^nerally  obfcrved,  that  pro- 
i  ^  cciTc^ 
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cefles  for  abridging  agricultural  labour,  thougli 
they  may  enable  a  farmer  to  bring  a  certain 
quantity  of  grain  cheaper  to  market,  tend  rather 
to  diminifti  than  increafe  the  whole  produce. 
An  immenfe  capital  could  not  be  employed  in 
China  in  preparing  manufadures  for  foreign 
trade,  without  taking  off  fb '  many  labour- 
ers from  agriculture,  as  to  alter  this  ftate  of 
things,  and  in  fome  degree,  to  diminifli  the  pro- 
duce of  the  country.  The  demand  for  manu- 
fafturing  labourers  would  naturally  raife  the 
price  of  labour;  but  as  the  quantity  of  fubfift- 
encc  w^oulH  not  be  increafed,  the  price  of  pro- 
vifions  would  keep  pace  with  it,  or  even  morc^ 
than  keep  pace  with  it,  if  the  quantity  of  pro^ 
vifions  were  really  decreafing.  The  country 
would  however  be  evidently  advancing  in 
wealth ;  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  annual 
produce  of  its  land  and  labour  would-be  annually 
augmented ;  yet  the  real  funds  for  the  mainte* 
nance  of  labour  would  be  ftationary  or  even  de- 
clining ;  and  confequently  the  increafing  wealth 
of  the  nation  would  tend  rather  to  dcprefs  than 
to  raife  the  condition  of  the  poor*.     With  re- 

»  gard 

»  The  condition  of  the  poor  in  China  is,  indeed,  very  mu 
fcrsible  at  prefentjbut  this  is  not  owing  to  their  want  of 

forciga 
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gard  to  the  command  over  the  neceflaries.  of 
life  they  would  be  in  thfe  fame  or  rather  worfc 
ftate  than  before;  and  a  great  part  of  them 
would  have  exchanged  the  healthy  labours  of 
agriculture  for  the  unhealthy  occupations  of 
manufaduring  induftry. 

The, argument  perhaps  appears  clearer  when, 
applied  to  China,  becaufe  it  is  generally  allowed 
that  its  wealth  has  beert  long,  ftationary,  and  its 
foil  cultivated  nearly  to  the  utmoft.  With  re- 
gard to  any  other  country  it  might  always  be  a 
matter  of  difpute,  at  which  of  the  two  periods 
compared,  Wealth  was  increafing  the  fafteft,  as 
it  is  upon  the  rapidity  of  the  increafe  of  wealth 
at  any  particular  period,  that.  Dr.  Smith  fays, 
the  condition  of  the  poor  depends.  It  is  evi- 
dent however,  that  two  nations  might  increafe 
cxa6Hy  with  the  fame  rapidity  in  the  exchange- 
able value  of  the .  annual  produce  of  their  land 
and  labour ;  yet,  if  one  had  applied  itfelf  chiefly 
to  agriculture,  and  the  otber,  chiefly  to  com- 

foreign  commerce,  but  to  their  extreme  tendency  to  marriage 
and  increafe  ;  and  if  this  tendency  were  to  continue  the  fame, 
the  only  way  in  which  the  introdudion  of  a. greater  number 
of  maoufadturers' could  poffibly  make  the  lower  claflbs  of  ^ 
people  richer,  would  be  by  increafing  the  mortality  amongft 
them,  which  is  certainly  not  a  very  dcfirable  mode  of  grow-* 
ing  rich, 

merce. 
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merce,  the  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  labour, 
and  confequently  the  efFeft  of  the  incrcafe  of 
wealth  in  each  nation,  would  be  extremely  dif- 
ferent. In  that  which  had  applied  itfelf  chiefly 
to  agriculture  the  poor  would  live  in  greater 
plenty,  and  population  would  rapidly  increafe* 
In  that  which  had  applied  itfelf  chiefly  to  com- 
merce the  poor  would  be  comparatively  but 
little  benefited,  and  confequently  population 
would  either  be  ftationary  or  increafe  very 
flowly\ 

*The  conclition  of  the  labcmring  popr,  fappofing  their 
habits  to  remain  the  fame,  cannot  be  very  eflentially  improved 
but  by  giving  them  a  greater  command  over  the  means  of 
fubfiftence.  But  any  advantage  of  this  kind  muft  from 
its  nature  be  temporary,  and  is  therefore  really  of  lefs  value 
to  them  than  any  permanent  change  in  their  habits.  But 
manufactures  by  infpiring  a  taOe  for  comforts,  tend  to  pro* 
i^ote  a  favourable  change  in  thefe  habits,  and  in  this  way 
perhaps  counterbalance  ;^11  their  difadvantagcs.  The  lalx)ur- 
ing  clafles  of  fociety  in  nations  merely  agricultural  are  gene- 
rally on  the  whole  pooref,than  in  mariufadluring  nations, 
though  lefs  fubje£t  to  thofe  occafional  variations  which  among 
inanufa£lurers  often  produce  the  moft  fevere  diftrefs.  But 
the  confiderations  which  relate  to  a  change  of  habits  in  the 
Mpr   belong  more  properly  .  to  a  fubfequent  part   of  this 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  the  Definitions  of  Wealth.     Agricultural  and  Commercial 
Sji/lemst 

i  HEBE  are  none  of  the  definitions  of  the 
wealth  of  a  ii^te  that  are  not  liable  to  fome  ob* 
jeftions.  If  we  take  the  grofs  produce  of  the 
land  it  is  evident,  that  the  funds  for  the  main- 
tenance of  labour,  the  population,  and  the 
wealth,  may  increafe  very  rapidly,  while  the 
nation  is  apparently  poor,  and  has  very  little 
difpofeable  revenue.  If  we  take  Dr.  Smithes 
definition,  wealth  may  increafe^  as  has  before 
been  fliown,  without  tending  to  increafe  the 
funds  for  the  maintenance  of  labour  and  the 
population.  If  we  take  the  clear  furplus  pro- 
duce of  the  land,  according  to  the  Economifts, 
in  this  cafe  the  funds  for  the  maintenance  of 
labour  and  the  population  may  increafe,  with- 
out an  increafe  of  wealth,  as  in  the  inflance  of  the 
cultivation  of  new  lands,  which  will  pay  a  pro- 
fit but  not  a  rent ;  and  vice  verja,  wealth  may 
increafe  without  increafmg  the  funds  for  the 

maintenance 
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'maintenance  of  labour,  and  the  population,  as  ini 
the  inftance  of  inaprovcments  in  agricultural  in- 
ftruments,  and  in  the  mode  of  agriculture^ 
which  may  m'ake  the  land  yield  the  fame  pro- 
duce, with  fewer  perfons  employed  upon  it; 
and  confequently  the  difpofeable  wealth  or  re- 
venue would  be  increafed  without  a  power  of 
fupporting  a  greater  number  of  people. 

The  objedlions  however  to  the  two  laft  de- 
finitions do  not  prove  that  they  are  incorreft  y 
but  merely  that  an  increafe  of  wealth,  though 
generally,  is  not  neceflanly  and  invariably  ac- 
companied by  ah^  increafe  of  the  funds  for  the 
maintenance  of  labour,  and  confequently  by 
tfee  power  of  fupporting  a  greater  number  of 
people,  or  of  enabling  the  former  number  to 
live  in  greater  plenty  and  happinefs. 
^:  Whichever  of  thefe  tvvo  definitions  is  adopted 
as  the  beft  criterion  of  the  wealth,  power,  and 
profp^rity  of  a  ftate,  the  pofition  of  the  Econo- 
miifts  will  always  remain  true,  that  the  furplus 
produce  of  the  cultivators  is  the  great  fund 
which  ultimately  pays  all  thofe  who  are  not 
Employed  upon  the  land.  •  Throughout  the 
whole  world  the  number  of  manufadurers,  of 
proprietors,  and  of  perfons  engaged  in  the  va- 
ri9U?  civil  and  military  profeflions,  muft  be 
-  -  exaftly 
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cxaftly  proportioned  to  this  furplus  produce, 
and  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  incrcafe  be- 
yond it.     If  the  earth  had  been  fo  niggardly  of 
her  produce  as  to  oblige  all  her  inhabitants  to 
labour  for  it,  no  manufacturers  or  idle  perfong 
could  ever  have  exifted.     But  her  firft  inter- 
courfe  with  man  was  a  voluntary  prefent,  not 
very  large  indeed,  but  fufficient  as  a  fund  for 
his  fubfiftence,  till  by  the  proper  exercife  of  his 
faculties  he  could  procure  a  greater.     In  pro- 
portion  as  the  labour  and  ingenuity  of  man  ex- 
crcifed  upon  the  land,  have  increafed  this  fiir- 
plus  produce,  leifure  has  been  given  to  a  greater 
number  of  perfons  to  employ  themfelves  in  all 
the  inventions  which  embellifh  civilized   life. 
And  though,  in  its  turn,  the  deiire  to  profit  by 
thefe    inventions    has   greatly    contributed   to 
ftimulate  the  cultivators  to  increafe  their  fur- 
plus  produce;  yet  the  order  of  precedence  is 
clearly  the  iiirplus  produce ;  becaufe  the  funds 
for  the  fubfiftence  of  the  manufadbirer  muft  be 
advanced  to  him  before  he  can  complete  his 
work :  and  if  we  were  to  imagine,  that  we  could 
command  this  furplus  produce,   whenever  we 
willed  it,  by  forcing  manufaftures,  we  lhoul4  be 
quickly  admonilhed  of  our  grofs  errour,  by  the 
inadequate  fupport  which  the  workman  would 
VOL.  II.  p  receive. 
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receive,  in  fpitc  of  any  rife  that  might  take  place 
in  his  nominal  wages*  If  in  aflerting  the  pe- 
culiar produftivenefs  of  labour  employed  upon 
land,  we  look  only  to  the  clear  monied  rent 
yielded  to  a  certain  number  of  proprietors,  wc 
undoubtedly  confider  the  fubjeft  in  a  very  con* 
traded  point  of  view.  The  quantity  of  the 
furplus  produce  of  the  cultivators  is  indeed  in 
part  mealured  by  this  clear  rent,  but  its  real 
value  confifts  in  its  affording  the  means  of  fub- 
iiftence,  and  the  materials  of  cloathing  and  lodg* 
ing  to  a  certain  number  of  people,  according  to 
its  extent,  fome  of  whom  may  live  without 
manual  exertions,  and  others  employ  themfelve* 
in  modifying  the  raw  materials  of  nature  into 
the  forms  beft  fuited  to  the  gratification  of 
man. 

A  clear  monied  revenue,  arifing  from  manu- 
faftures,  of  the  fame  extent,  and  to  the  fame 
number  of  individuals,  would  by  no  means  be 
accompanied  by  the  fame  circumilances.  It 
would  throw  the  country  in  which  it  exifted 
into  an  ablblute  dependance  for  food  and  ma- 
terials on  the  furplus  produce  of  other  nations, 
and  if  this  foreign  fupply  were  by  any  accident 
X6  fail,  the  revenue  would  immediately  ceafe. 

The  Ikill  to  modify  the  raw  materials  pro- 

duce4 
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duced  from  the  land  would  be  abfolutely  of  no 
value,  and  the  individuals  pofleffirig  it  would 
immediately  perifh,  if  thefe  raw  materials,  and 
the  food  neceflary  to  fupport  thofe  who  are 
working  them  up  could  not  be  obtained ;  but 
if  the  materials  and  the  food  were  fecure,  it 
would  be  eafy  to  find  the  Ikill  fufficient  to  ren- 
der them  of  confiderable  value. 

According  to  the  lyftem  of  the  Economifts, 
manufaAures  are  an  objeft  on  which  revenue 
is  fpent,  and  not  any  part  of  the  revenue  itfclf*. 
But  though  from  this  defcription  of  manufac- 
tures, and  the  epithet  fterile  fometimes  applied 
to  them,  they  feem  rather  to  be  degraded  by 
the  terms  of  the  Economics,  it  is  a  very  great 

»  Even  upon  this  fyftem  there  is  one  point  of  view  ia 
Yvhich  manufadhires  appear  greatly  to  add  to  the  riches  of  a 
ftate.  The  ufe  of  a-revenue,  according  to  the  Economids,  is 
to  be  fpent ;  and  a  great  part  of  it  will  of  courfe  be  fpent  in 
manufactures.  But  if  by  the  judicious  employment  of  ma- 
nufadluring  capital,  thefe  commodities  grow  confiderably 
cheaper,  the  furplus  produce  becomes  proportionably  of  fo 
.  much  greater  value,  and  the  real  revenue  of  the  nation  is 
virtually  increafed.  If  this  view  of  the  fubjedt  do  not,  in  thfc 
eyes  of  the  Economifts,  completely  juftify  Dr.  Smith  in  call- 
ing manufafturing  UhouT  pr^du^ive,  in  the  ftrift  fenfe  of  that 
term,  it  mull  fully  warrant  all  the  pains  he  has  taken  in  ex- 
plaining the  nature  and  efFeds  of  commercial  capital,  and  of 
the  divillon  of  manufaduring  labour. 

p  i  errour 
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errour  to  fiippofe  that  their  fyftem  is  really  un- 
favourable to  them.  On  the  contrary,  I  am 
difpofed  to  believe,  that  it  is  the  only  fyftem  by 
which  commerte  and  manufaftures  can  prevail 
to  a  very  great  extent,  without  bringing  with 
them  at  the  fame  time  the  feeds  of  their  own 
ruin.  Before  the  late  revolution  ih  Holland, 
the  high  price  of  the  neceffaries  of  life  had  de-» 
ftroyed  many  of  its  manufaAures  *.  Monopolies 
are  always  fiibjed  to  be  broken ;  and  even  the 
advantage  of  capital  and  machinery,  which  may 
yield  extraordinary  profits  for  a  time,  is  liable 
to  be  greatly  leflened  by  the  competition  of 
other  nations.  In  the  hiftory  of  the  world,  the 
nations  whofe  wealth  has  been  derived  princi- 
pally from  manufadlures  and  commerce,  have 
been  p^rfedlly  ephemeral  beings,  compared  with 
thofe,  the  bafis  of  whofe  wealth  has  been  agri- 
culture. It  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  a 
ftate  which  fubfifts  upon  a  revenue  furnilhed  by 
other  countries,  mufl  be  infinitely  more  expofed 
to  all  the  accidents  of  time  and  chance,  than 
one  which  produces  its  own. 

No  errour  is  more  frequent  than  that  of  mif- 
taking  efFeds  for  caufcs.  We  are  {o  blinded 
by  the  fliowinels  of  commerce  and  manufac- 

•  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  iii.  b,  v.  c.  ii.  p.  392. 
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tures,  as  to  believe,  that  they  are  alnjoffc  the  fole 
caufc  of  the  wealth,  power,  and  profperity  of 
England.  But  perhaps  they  may  be  more  juftly 
coniidered  as  the  confequences  than  the  caufe  of 
this  wealth.  According  to  the  definition  of  the 
Ecdaomifts,  which  confiders  only  the  produce  of 
land,  England  is  the  richeft  country  in  Europe 
in  proportion  to  her  fize.  Her  lyfiem  of  agri- 
culture is  beyond  comparifon  better,  and  conie- 
qlientjy  her  furplus  produce  is  more  confider* 
able.  France  is  very  greatly  fuperior  to  Eng- 
land in  extent  of  territory  and  population ;  but 
when  the  furplus  produce,  or  difpofeable  reve- 
nue of  the  two  nations  are  compared,  the  fupe- 
riority  of  France  almoft  vanilhes.  And  it  is 
this  great  furplus  produce  in  England,  arifing 
from  her  agriculture,  which  enables  her  to  fup- 
port  fuch  a  vaft  body  of  mamifadurers,  fuch 
formidable  fleets  and  armies,  fuch  a  crowd  of 
perfons  engaged  in  the  liberal  profeffions,  and  a 
proportion  of  the  fociety  living  on  money  rents 
very  far  bpyond  what  has  ever  been  known  in 
any  other  country  of  the  world.  According  to 
the  returns  lately  made  of  the  population  of 
England  and  Wales,  it  appears  that  the  number 
of  perfons  employed  in  agriculture  is  confider«- 
ably  lefs  than  a  fifth  part  of  the  whole.     There 
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is  reafon  to  believe  that  the  claffifications  in 
thcfe  returns  are  incorreft  ;  but  making  very 
great  allowances  for  errours  of  this  nature,  it  can 
fcarcely  admit  of  a  doubt  that  the  number  of 
perfons  employed  in  agriculture  is  ver}*  unufu- 
^Uy  fmall  in  proportion  to  the  aftual  produce/ 
Of  late  years  indeed  the  part  of  the  fociety,  not 
conneded  with  agriculture,  has  unfortunately 
increafed  beyond  this  produce ;  but  the  s^veragc 
importation  of  corn,  as  yet,  bears  but  a  fmall 
proportion  to  that  which  is  grown  in  the  coun- 
try, and  confequently  the  power  which  England 
pofleffes  of  fupporting  fo  vaft  a  body  of  idle 
Gonfumers  muft  be  attributed  principally  to  the 
greatnefs  of  her  furplus  produce. 

It  will  be  faid  that  it  was  her  commerce  and 
manufaftures  which  encouraged  her  cultivators 
to  obtain  this  great  furplus  produce,  and  there-^ 
fore  indiredly,  if  not  diredly,  created  it. 
That  commerce  and  manufaftures  produce  this 
efFeft  in  a  great  degree  is  true  ;  but  that  they 
ibmetimes  produce  a  contrary  effeft  when  car-^ 
ried  to  excefs,  is  equally  true.  Undoubtedly  agri- 
culture  cannot  flourilh  without  a  vent  for  it? 
commodities,  either  at  home  or  abroad  j  but 
when  this  want  has  been  adequately  fupplied,th9 
?T)tercils  of  agriculture  demand  nothing  more, 

Whci, 
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When   too  great   a  part   of  a   nation   is  cn- 
ga:ged  in  commerce  and  manufaftures,  it  is  a 
clear   proof  that,  either   from   undue   encou- 
ragement, or  from   other  particular  caufes,  a 
capital  is  employed  in  this  way  to  much  greater 
advantage   than  in  domeftic  agriculture;  and 
under  fuch  circumftances,  it  is  impoffible  that 
the  land  ihould  not  be  robbed  of  much  of  the 
capital  which  would  naturally  have  fallen  to  its 
fliare.     Dn  Smith  juftly  obferves,  that  the  na- 
vigation a<ft,  and  the  monoply  of  the  colony 
trade,  neceiTarily  forced  into  a  particular  and 
not  very  advantageous  channel,  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  than 
'  would  otherwife  have  gone  to  it ;  and  by  thus 
taking  capital  from  other  employments,  and  at 
the  fame  time  univerfally  raifing  the  rate  of 
Britiih  mercantile  profit,  difcouraged  the  im- 
provement of  the  land*.     If  the  improvement  of 
land,  he  goes  on  to  lay,  affords  a  greater  capital 
than  what  can  be  drawn  from  an  equal  capital 
in  any  mercantile  employment,  the  land  will 
draw  capital  from  mercantile  employments.    If 
the  profit  be  lefs,  mercantile  employments  will 
draw  capital   from  the  improvement  of  land. 
The  monopoly  therefore,  by  raifing  the  rate  of 
*  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  ii.  b.  iv.  c*  vii.  p.  435. 
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Britilh  mercantile  profit,  and  thus  difcouraging 
agricultural  improvement,  has  ncceflarily  re- 
tarded the  natural  increafe  of  a  great  original 
fource  of  revenue,  the  rent  of  land*. 

The  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies  are  indeed  fo  great 
an  objeft,  and  afford  employment  with  high 
profits,  to  fo  great  a  capital,  that  it  is  impof- 
fible  that  they  Ihould  not  draw  capital  from 
other  employments,  and  particularly  from  the 
cultivation  of  the  foil,  the  profits  upon  which 
in  general  are  very  fmall. 
.  All  corporations,  patents,  and  exclufive  pri- 
vileges of  every  kind,  which  abound  fo  much 
in  the  mercantile  lyftem,  have  in  proportion  to 
their  extent  the  fame  effeft.  And  the  ex- 
perience of  the  laft  twenty  years  feems  to  war- 
rant us  in  concluding,  that  the  high  price  of 
provifions  arifing  from  the  abundance  of  com- 
mercial wealth,  accompanied  as  it  has  been  by 
very  great  variations,  and  by  a  great  rife  in  the 
price  of  labour,  does  not  operate  as  an  encou- 
ragement to  agriculture  fufficient  to  make  it 
keep  pace  with  the  rapid  ftrides  of  commerce. 

It  will  be  faid  perhaps,  that  land  is  always 
improved  by  the  redundancy  of  commercial  ca- 
pital.    But  this  effeA  is  late  and  ilow,  and  in 
*  Wejilth  of  Nations,  vol.  ii.  b.  iv.  jc.  vii,  p.  436. 

the 
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the  nature  of  things  cannot  operate  powerfully, 
till  this  capital  is  really  redundant,  which  it 
never  is,  while  the  intereft  of  money  and  the 
profits  of  mercantile  ftock  are  high.  We  can- 
not look  forwards  to  any  confiderable  effed  of 
this  kind  till  the  intereft  of  money  finks  to  3 
per  cent.  When  men  can  get  5  or  6  per  cent, 
for  their  money,  without  any  trouble,  they  will 
hardly  venture  a  capital  upon  land,  where,  in- 
cluding rifks,  and  the  profits  upon  their  own 
labour  and  attendance,  they  may  not  get  much 
more.  Wars  and  loans,  as  far  as  internal  cir- 
cumftances  are  concerned,  impede  but  little  the 
progrefs  of  thofe  branches  of  commerce  where 
the  profits  of  ftqck  are  high ;  but  afFeft  very 
confiderably  the  increafe  of  that  more  efi!ehtial 
and  permanent  fource  of  wealth,  the  improve- 
ment of  the  land.  It  is  in  this  point,  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe,  that  the  national  debt  of  Eng- 
land has  been  moft  injurious  to  her.  By  ab- 
forbing  the  redundancy  of  commercial  capital, 
and  keeping  up  the  rate  of  intereft,  it  has  pre- 
vented this  capital  from  overflowing  upon  the 
foil.     And  a  large  mortgage*  has  thus  been 

eftabliflied 

*  The  principal  errour  of  the  French  economifts  appears  to 
be  on  the  fubjeft  of  taxation.    Admitting  that  the  furplus 

produca 
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cftablilhed  on  the  lands  of  England,  the  intcreft 
of  which  is  drawn  from  the  payment  of  produc- 
tive 

produce  of  the  land  is  the  fund  which  pays  every  thing  bc- 
iides  the  food  of  the  cultivators ;  yet  it  fecms  to  be  a  miftaka 
to  fuppofc  that  the  owners  of  land  arc  the  folc  proprietors  of 
this  furplus  produce.  It  appears  to  me^  that  every  man  who 
has  realized  a  capital  in  money  has  virtually  a  mortgage  on 
the  land  for  a  certain  portion  of  the  furplus  produce ;  and  as 
long  as  the  conditions  of  this  mortgage  remain  unaltered  (and 
the  taxes  which  afFe£t  him  only  in  the  charafbr  of  a  confum- 
er,  do  not  alter  thefe  conditions)  the  mortgagee  pays  a  tax  in 
tlie  fame  manner  as  the  landholder,  finally.  As  confumers 
indeed  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  even  thofe  who  Jive  upon 
the  profits  of  flock  and  the  wage^  of  labour,  particularly  ofpro- 
fcffional  labour,  pay  fome  taxes  on  neceflaries  for  a  very  con- 
fiderable  time,  and  many  on  luxuries  permanently ;  becaufe 
the  confumption  of  individuals  who  polTefs  large  (hares  of  the 
wealth  which  is  paid  in  profits  and  wages,  may  be  curtailed 
and  turned  into  another  channel,  Without  impeding,  in  any 
degree,  the  continuance  of  the  fame  quantity  of  flock,  or  the 
produftion  of  the  fame  quantity  of  labour. 

The  real  furplus  produce  of  this  country,  or  all  the  produce 
not  adlually  confumed  by  the  cultivators,  is  a  very  diflferent 
thing,  and  fbould  carefully  be  diftinguiflied  from  the  fuip  of 
the  net  rents  of  the  landlords.  This  fum,  it  is  fuppofed,  does 
not  much  exceed  a  fifth  part  of  the  grofs  produce.  The  re- 
maining four  fifths  is  certainly  not  confumed  by  the  labour^ 
ers  and  horfes  employed  in  agriculture ;  but  a  very  confider- 
able  portion  of  it  is  paid  by  the  farmer  in  tithes,  in  taxes, 
in  the  inftruments  of  agriculture,  and  in  the  manufa£lurcs 
ufed  in  his  own  family,  and  in  the  families  of  his  labourers. 

It 
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tivc  labour,  and  dedicated  to  the  fupport  of  idle 

confumers. 

It 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  a  kind  of  mortgage  is  ultimately 
eilabliihed  on  the  land,  by  taxes,  and  the  progrefs  of  com- 
mercial wealth  \  and  in  this  fenfe,  all  taxes  may  be  faid  to  fall 
wholly  upon  the  land,  though  not  wholly  on  the  landholders* 
It  feems  a  little  hard  therefore,  in  taxing  furplus  produce,  to 
make  the  landlords  pay  for  what  they  do  not  receive.  At  the 
iame  time  it  muft  be  confeiTed,  that  independently  of  thefe 
confiderations  which  makes  a  land  tax  partial,  it  is  the  bed  of 
all  taxes,  as  it  is  the  only  one  which  does  not  tend  to  raife  the 
price  of  commodities.  Taxes  on  confumption  by  which  alone 
monied  revenues  can  be  reached,  without  an  income  tax,  ne- 
ceflarily  raife  all  prices  to  a  degree  greatly  injurious  to  a 
country. 

A  land  tax,  (H-  tax  upon  net  rent,  has  little  or  no  eflPeft 
in  difcouraging  the  improvement  of  land,  as  many  have 
fuppofed.  It  is  only  a  tithe,  or  a  tax,  in  proportioil  to  the 
grofs  produce  which  does  this.  No  man  in  his  fenfes  will  be 
deterred  from  getting  a  clear  profit  of  aol.  inilead  of  lol. 
b^caufe  he  is  always  to  pay  a  fourth  or  fifth  of  his  clear  gains  ; 
but  when  he  is  to  pay  a  tax  in  proportion  to  his  grofs  produce^ 
which  in  the  cafe  of  capital  laid  out  in  improvements  is 
fcarcely  ever  accompanied  with  a  proportional  incrcafe  of  his 
dear  gains,  it  is  a  very  different  thing,  and  muft  ncccflarily 
impede,  in  a  great  degree,  the  progrefs  of  cultivation.  I  am 
aftoni(hed^  that  fo  obvious  and  eafy  a  commutation  for  tithes 
^  a  land  tax  on  improved  rents  has  not  been  adopted.  Such 
a  tax  would  be  paid  by  the  fame  perfons  as  before,  only  in  a 
))etter  form  ;  and  the  change  would  not  be  felt,  ei^cept  in  the 
advantage  that  would  accrue  to  all  the  parties  concerned,  the 
)^pdlprd«  the  tepaiit;  and  the  clergyman*  Tithes  undoubtedly 

.    operate 
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It  muft  be  allowed  therefore,  upon  the  whole, 
that  our  commerce  has  not  done  fo  mugh  for 
our  agriculture  as  our  agriculture  has  for  our 
commerce ;  and  that  the  improved  fyftem  of 
cultivation  which  has  taken  place^  in  fpite  of 
confiderable  difcouragements,  creates  yearly  a 
lurplus  produce,  which  enables  the  country, 
with  but  little  afliftance,  to  fupport  fo  vaft  a 
body  of  people  engaged  in  purfuits  unconnedled 
with  the  land- 
operate  as  a  high  bounty  on  padure,  arid  a  great  difcourage- 
ment  to  tillage,  which  in  the  prefent  peculiar  circumdances  of 
the  country  is  a  very  great  diiadvantage* 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

Different  Effe^s  of  the  Agricultural  and  Commercial  Sterns  ^ 

About  the  middle  of  the  lafl:  century  wc 
were  genuinely,  and  in  the  ftri6l  fenfe  of  the 
Econoffiifts,  an  agricultural  nation*  Our  com- 
merce and  nianufaftures  were  however  then  in 
"a  very  refpeAable  a:nd  thriving  ftatc;*and  if 
they  had  continued  to  bear  the  fame  relative 
'{Jroportion  to  our  agriculture,  they  would  evi- 
dently have  gdne  cin  increafing  conliderably, 
with  the  improving  cultivation  of  the  country. 
There  is  no  apparent  limit  to  the  quantity  of 
manufaftiires  which  might  in  time  be  fupported 
in  this  way.  The  increafing  wealth  of  a  coun- 
try in  iuch  a  ftate  feems  to  be  out  of  the  reach 
of  all  common  accidents.  There  is  no  difco- 
verable  germ  of  decay  in  the  fyftem ;  and  in 
theory  there  is  no  reafbn  to  fay  that  it  might 
hot  go  on  increafing  in  wealth  and  profperity 
for  thoufands  of  years. 

We  have,  now  however  Hepped  out  of  the 

agricultural 
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agricultural  iyftcm,  into  a  ftatc  In  which  the 
commercial  iyftcm  clearly  predominates ;  and 
there  is  but  too  much  reafon  to  fear  that  even 
our  commerce  and  manufa<^res  will  ultimately 
feel  the  difadvantage  of  the  change.  It  has 
been  already  obferved  that  we  arc  cxaAly  in 
the  fituation  m  which  a  country  feels  tiioft 
fully  the  efFed  of  thofe  common  years  of  de- 
ficient crops,  which  in  the  natural  courfe  of 
things  are  to  be  expeded.  The  competition  of 
increafing  commercial  wealth,  operating  upc«i 
a  fupply  of  corn  not  increafing  in  the  fame  pro- 
.portion,  muft  at  all  times  tend  to  raife  the  no- 
minal price  of  labour;  but  when  fcarce  years 
are  taken  into  the  conlideration,  its  efFeA  in 
this  way  muft  ultihiately  be  very  great.  Dur- 
ing the  late  fcarcities  the  price  of  labour  has 
been  continually  rifing,  and  it  will  not  readily 
fall  again.  In  every  country  there  will  be  many 
caufes,  which,  in  praftice,  operating  like  fric- 
tion in  mechanics,  prevent  the  price  of  labour 
from  rifing  and  falling  exadly  in  proportion  to 
the  price  of  its  component  parts.  But  bcfidcs 
thefe  caufes,  there  is  one  yery  powerful  caufe  in 
theory,  which  operates  to  prevent  the  price  of 
labour  from  falling  when  once  it  has  been  raifed. 
Suppofing  it  to  be  raifed  by  a  temporary  caufe, 

fuch 
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fuch  as  a  fcarcity  of  provifions,  it  is  evident  that 
it  will  not  fall  again,  unlefs  fome  kind  of  ftagna- 
tion  take  place  in  the  competition  among  the 
purchafers  of  labour ;  but  the  power  which  the 
increafe  of  the  real  price  of  labour,  on  the  re- 
turn of  plenty,  gives  to  the  labourer  of  purchaf- 
ing  a  greater  quantity  both  of  rude  and  manu- 
fad:ured  produce,  tends  to  prevent  this  ftagna- 
tion,  and  ftrongly  to  counterad  that  fall  in  the 
price  which  would  otherwife  take  place. 

Labour  is  a  commodity  the  price  of  which 
will  not  be  fo  readily  affeded  by  the  price  of 
its  component  parts  as  any  other.  The  rcaforr 
why  the  confumer  pays  a  tax  on  any  commo- 
dity, or  an  advance  in  the  price  of  any  of  its 
component  parts,  is,  becaufe  if  he  cannot  or 
will  not  pay  this  advance  of  price,  the  commo- 
dity will  not  be  produced  in  the  fame  quantity, 
and  the  next  year  there  will  be  only  fuch  a  pro- 
portion in  the  market  as  is  accommodated  to  the 
number  of  perfons  that  will  confent  to  pay  the 
advance.  But  in  the  cafe  of  labour,  the  ope- 
ration of  withdrawing  the  commodity  is  much 
flower  and  more  painful.  Although  the  pur- 
chasers refufe  to  pay  the  advanced  price,  the 
fame  fupply  will  neceffarily  remain  in  thie 
market^  not  only  the  next  year,  but  for  fome 

years 
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years  to  come.  Confequcntly,  if  no  increafc 
take  place  in  the  demand,  and  the  tax  or  ad- 
Tance  in  the  price  of  provifions  be  not  fo  great 
as  to  make  it  immediately  obvious  that  the  la- 
bourer cannot  fupport  his  family,  it  is  probable, 
that  he  will  continue  to  pay  this  advance,  till  a 
relaxation  in  the  rate  of  the  increafe  of  popula- 
tion caufes  the  market  to  be  under  fupplied 
with  labour,  and  then  of  cqurle  the  competition 
among  the  purchafers  will  raifc  the  price  above 
the  proportion  of  the  advance,  in  order  to  re- 
ftore  the  ncceflary  fupply.  In  the  fame  man- 
ner, if  an  advance  in  the  price  of  labour  take 
place  during  two  or  three  years  of  fcarcity,  it  is 
probable  that  on  the  return  of  plenty,  the  real 
Tccompenfe  of  labour  will  continue  higher. than 
the  ufual  average,  till  a  too  rapid  increale  of 
population  caufes  a  competition  among  the  la- 
bourers, and  a  confequcnt  diminution  of  the 
price  of  labour  below  the  uiual  rate. 

When  a  country  in  average  years  grows  more 
com  than  it  confumes,  and  is  in  the  habit  of 
exporting  a  part  of  it,  thofe  great  variations  of 
price  which  from  the  competition  of  commer- 
cial wealth  often  produce  lading  cfFeAs,  cannot 
occur  to  ,the  fame  extent  The  wages  of  la- 
bour can  never  rife  very  much  above  the  com- 
6  mon 
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mon  price  in  other  commercial  countries ;  and 
under  inch  circumftances>  England  would  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  fuUeft  and  moft  open 
competition.  The  increafing  profperity  of  other 
countries  would  only  open  to  her  a  more  exten- 
five  market  for  her  commodities,  and  give  ad- 
ditional ipirit  to  all  her  commercial  tranfac^^ 
tjions. 

The  high  price  of  com  and  of  rude,  produce 
in  general,  as  far  as  it  is  pccafionedby  the  freefi: 
competition  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  is  a 
very  great  advantage,  and  is  the  beft  poffiblc 
encouragement  to  agriculture;  but  when  oc- 
cafioiled  merely  by  the  competition  of  monied 
wealth  at  home,  its  efFe£t  is  different.  In  the 
one  cafe,  a  great  encouragement  is  given  to  pro- 
dudion  in  general,  and  the  more  is  produced  the 
better.  In  the  other  cafe,  the  produce  is  ne- 
ceffarily  confined  to  the  home  confumption^ 
The  cultivators  are  juftly  afraid  of  growing  too 
much  com,  as  a  confiderable  lois  will  be  fuf* 
tained  upon  that  part  of  it  which  is  fold  abroad ; 
and  a  glut  in  the  home  market  will  univerfally 
make  the  price  fall  below  the  fair  and  proper 
recompence  to  the  grower.  It  is  impoffible  that 
a  country  under  fuch  circumftances  ihould  not 

,  YOL.  11.  Q  be 
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be  fubjcft  to  great  and  frequent  variations  ia 
the  price  of  corn. 

If  we  were  to  endeavour  to  lower  the  price 
of  labour  by  encouraging  the  importation  of 
foreign  com,  wx  fliould  probably  aggravate  the 
evil  tenfold.  Experience  warrants  us  in  faying, 
that  the  fall  in  the  price  of  labour  would  be 
flow  and  uncertain ;  but  the  decline  of  our  agri- 
culture would  be  certain.  The  British  grower 
of  corn  could  not,  in  his  awn  markets,  ftand- 
the  competition  of  the  foreign  grower^  in  ave- 
rage years.  Arable  lands  of  a  moderate  quality 
would  hardly  pay  the  expence  of  cultivation. 
Bich  foils  alone  would  yield  a  rent.  Rofund  alf 
our  towns  the  appearances  would  be  the  fame 
as  ufual ;  but  in  the  interior  of  the  country, 
much  of  the  land  would  be  negle<3cd>'  and  al- 
moft  univerfally,  where  it  was  practicable,  paf- 
ture  would  take  place  of  tillage.  This  ftate  of 
things  would  continue,  till- the  equilibrium  was 
reflx)red,  either  by  the  fallof  Rritifti  rent"  and* 
wages,  or  an  advance  in  the  ptice  of  foreign 
com,  or,  .what  is  more  probable,  by  the  umon  of 
both  caufes.  But  a  period  would  have  elapfed' 
of  confiderable  relative  encouragement  to  ma- 
nufadures,  and  relative  difcouragement  to  agri- 
'  '  '  culture. 
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dulture.  A  cdrtain  portion  of  capital  would  be. 
takeit  from  the  land,  and  when  the  equilibrium 
•^as'at  length  reftoted,  the  nation  would  pro- 
bably? be  fbiihd  dependant  upon  foreign  frippliesr 
for'  a'  great'  portion  of  her  fubfiftence ;  and  un- 
Icfs  fome  particular  cauie  were  to  occafiort  a  fo- 
rfelgn  demand  greatbr  thaii  the  home  demand, 
her  indeperlderice,  in 'this  refpeft,  could  riot  be 
recovered.  IDuririg  this  period  even  her  com- 
merce and  manufadures'  would  be  in  a  mofif 
precarious  ftate  ;  and  citciirii'ft^ces  by  no  means 
improbable  in  the  prefent  ftktc  of  Europe  might 
rediice  her  population  within  the!  limits  df  her 
reduced  cultivatidri*. 
Tn  tlie  natural  courfe  of  things,  a  country 

a  Though  it  be  true  diat  the  high  price  of  labour  or  taxes^ 
on  agricultural  capital  ultimately  fall  on  the  rent,  yet  we  mud 
by  no  means  throw  out  of  our  confideration  the  current' 
leafes.  -  Ift  the  courfe  of  twenty  years,  1  am  irtclinetf  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  ftate  of  agriculture  in  any  country  might  be 
very  floUrtfliing,  or  very  much  the  reverfe,  according  as  the 
current  leafes  had  tended  to  encourage  or  difcourage  improve- 
ment, A  general  fiJl  in.  the  rent  of  land  would  be  preceded 
by  Vperiod  mt){t  unfaVouraBlc  tp  the  inveftment  of  agricul- 
tural capital  \  ahd  con&quentlyevery  tax  which  aflfe&s  agri- 
cultural capitail  is  peculiarly  pernicibu$»  Taxes  which  affe£fc 
capitals  in  trade  are  almoft  immediiatcly  fliifted  off  oa  the  con- 
fbmer ;  but  taxes  which  affe£):  agricultural  capital  fall,  during 
tlic  ctirfcnt  leafes,  wholly  on  the  farmer, 

Q  %  which 
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which  depends  for  a  confiderable  part  of  its  fiq)- 
ply  of  com  upon  its  poorer  neighbours,  may  ex- 
pe<^  to  fee  this  fupply  gradually  diminifh,  as 
thefe  countries  increafe  in  riches  and  popula- 
tion, and  have  lefs  furplus  of  their  rude  produce 
to  fpare. 

The  political  relations  of  fuch  a. country  may 
expofe  it,  during  a  war,  ta  have  that  part  of  its 
fupplies  of  provifions  which  it  derives  from  fo- 
reign ftates  fuddenly  flopped,  or  greatly  dimi- 
niflied;  an  events  which  could  not  take  place 
without  producing^'the  moft  calamitous  effefts* 

Agnation  in  which  commercial  wealth  pre* 
dominates  has  an  abundance  of  all  thofe  articles 
which  form  the  principal  confumption  pf  the 
rich,  but  is  expofed  to  be  ftraightened  in  its 
fupplies  of  that  article,  which  is  ablblutely  ne- 
ceilary  to  all,  and  in  wKich  by  far  the  greateft 
portion  of  the  revenue  of  the  induftrious  claffca 
is  expended. 

A  nation  in  which  agricultural  wealth  pre- 
dominates, though  it  may  not  produce  at  home 
fuch  a  furplus  of  luxuries  and  conveniences  as 
the  commercial  nation,  and  may  therefore  be 
expofed  poflibly  to  fbme  want  of  thefe  commo- 
dities, has,  on  the  other  hand,  a  furplus  of  that 
\irticle  which  is  cfTential  to  the  well  being  of , 

the 
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the  whole  ftatc,  and  is  therefore  fecure  from 
want  in  what  is  of  the  greateft  importance. 

And  if  we  cannot  be  fo  furc  of  the  fupply  of 
what  we  derive  from  others,  as  of  what  we 
produce  at  home,  it  feems  to  be  an  advantageous 
policy  in  a  nation,  whofe  territory  will  allow  of 
it,  to  fecure  a  furplus  of  that  commodity,  a  de- 
ficiency of  which  would  ilrike  moft  deepjy  at 
its  happinefs  and  profperity. 

It  has  been  almoft  univerfally  acknowledged* 
tibat  there  is  no  branch  of  trade  more  profitable 
to  a  country,  even  In  a  commercial  point  of 
view,  than  the  fale  of  rude  produce.  In  gene- 
ral its  value  bears  a  much  greater  proportion  to 
the  expence  incurred  in  procuring  it,  than  that 
of  any  other  commodity  whatever,  and  the  na- 
tional profit  on  its  fale  is  in  confequence  greater. 
This  is  often  noticed  by  Dr.  Smith;  but  in 
combating  the  arguments  of  the  Economifls,  he 
feems  for  a  moment  to  forget  it,  and  to  fpeak 
of  the  iuperior  advantage  of  exporting  manu- 
fadures. 

He  obferves,  that  a  trading  and  manufadur^ 
ing  country  exports  what  canfubfift  and  accom- 
modate but  very  few,  and  imports  the  fubfift- 
ence  and  accommodation  of  a  great  niunber. 
The  otlfcr  exports  the  fubiiftence  and  accom- 
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p^datioxi  of  a  great  nximber,  and  .imports  ;th;at 
of  a  v^iy  few  only.  The  inhabitants  of  the  on« 
mull:  always  enjoy  a  pxvs^  greater  quantity  of 
jj;il?iiilc;nc;e  than  what  ,their  owa  lands  ;n  th^ 
a(9:ual  fta^te-  9f  their  cultivation  coul4  >a^fford. 
The  inhaljitants  of  the  Ather  \muli  a^w.ay§  m^ 
jpy  ^  much  fmaller  quantity  *. 

In  this  paflagc  he  docs  w>t  ijocffi  fp  vg»6 
-with  his  ufual  accuracy.  Tboj^gjh  the  p^Wf 
fafturing  nation  may  export  *  compjodity  >yhi^h, 
in  its  ^djual  ihape^  c;an  only  ful^iift  ^nd  ff^ccffmqr 
date  a  ypry  few;  yAt  It  mufl:  be  recpjllefitfed, 
that  in  order  to  prepare  this  cpmip.odity  ^r  exr 
poft^tion,  a  confidcrable  paft  of  t^P  rcy^nv^  of 
the  coui^try  had  ^jecA  pfnployed  in  fubf^fting  ^wJ 
accommpdating  a  great  }:^]i;fxnbier  of  wpjrkia^n. 
And  with  regard  fo  the  fiibfiftcnce  apd  ficcpfar 
modation  wbiph  th^s  Qther  jiation  (export^,  wh<-» 
thcr  it  be  pf  a  grei^t  or  a  ftc^all  nwmlfe^,  if  k 
certainly  no  more  fhaii  fiifi^pienp  to  rpplpcp  |:he 
fubfiftence  that  had  ^een  oonfump^  iq.  tjie  ipa? 
nufafturing  niation,  together  with  the  profits  Pf 
the  piafter  manufaSurer  a^d  fliercji^nt,  Tii^blph, 
probably,  ^rc  not  fp  great  as  the  pfpfifa  pf  tl^e 
farmer  and  the  merchant  ii;^  the  agrjcultW^l 
p»tion.     And  though  i^:  npiaj  be  trije  th»t  tht? 

•  Wealth  of  NaUqik,  yoK  iii,  b, if,  c.  ix.  p,  27, 
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inhabitants  of  tfac  manrnfaiflurlng  nation  enjoy  a 
greater  quantity  of  fubfiftcnce  than  what  their 
own  lands  in  the  a<9nal  ftate  of  their  cultiva-- 
tion  could  afford ;  yet  aa  inference  in  favour  of 
the  m^mifaAmring  fyftem  by  ao  means  follows^ 
because  the  adoption  of  the  oae  or  the  other 
fyftem  will  make  the  greateft  difference  in 
their  aAual  Hate  of  cultivation.  If,  during  the 
courfe  of  a  century,  two  landed  nations  were  to 
purfue  thefe  two  different  fyftems,  that  is,  if 
one  of  them  were-  regularly  to  export  manufac- 
tures, and  import  fubfiftcnce ;  and  the  other  to 
export  fubfiftence,  and  import  manufad:ures» 
there  would  be  no  comparifon  at  the  end  of  the 
period  between  the  ftate  of  cultivation  in  the 
two  countries  \  and  no  doubt  could  Rationally 
be  entertained  that  the  country  which  exported 
its  raw  produce,  would  be  able  to  fubfift  and 
accommodate  a  much  greater  pbpulation  thda 
the  other. 

.  In  the  ordinary  totorfe  of  things,  the  exporta- 
tion of  com  is  fufficiently  prdfitable  to  the  in- 
dividuals concerned  in  it.  Bi^t  with  regard  to 
national  advantage,  there  are  four  very  ftrbng 
reafons  why  it  is  to  jbe  prfeferred  to  any  other 
kind  of  exf(Oft.  In  the  firft  place,  corn  pays 
from  iti&  dv^n  lunds  th^e  expexKcs  of  procuring 
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it,  and  the  whole  of  what  is  fold  iiS  a  clear  na- 
tional profit.  If  I  fet  up  a  new  manufafturc, 
the  pcrfons  employed  in  it  muft  be  fupported 
out  of  the  funds  of  fubfiftence  already  exifting 
in  the  country,  the  value  of  which  muft  be  de- 
duced from  the  price  for  which  the  commodity 
is  fold,  before  we  can  eftimate  the  clear  nationa,! 
profit.  But  if  I  cultivate  frefli  land,  or  employ 
more  men  in  the  improvement  of  what  was  be-* 
fore  cultivated,  I  increafe  the  general  funds  of 
fubfiftence  in  the  country.  With  a  part  o^  thi5 
increafe  I  fupport  all  the  additional  perfbns  em-^ 
ployed,  and  the  whole  of  the  remainder  which 
is  exported  and  fold  is  a  clear  national  gain ; 
befides  the  advantage  to  the  country,  of  fup-^ 
porting  an  additional  population  equal  to  the 
additional  number  of  perfons  fb  employed, 
without  the  flighteft  tendency  to  diminifli  the 
plenty  of  the  reft. 

Secondly,  in  all  wrought  commodities,  the 
fame  quantity  of  capital,  fkill,  and  labour,  em- 
ployed, will  produce  the  fame  or  very  nearly  the 
fame  quantity  of  complete  manufadure.  But 
owing  to  the  variations  of  the  feafbns,  the  fame 
quantity  of  capital,  fkill,  and  labour  in  hufbahdry 
jnay  produce  in  different  years  very  different 
quantities  of  coyn.     Confcquently,  if  the  two 

commodities 
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commodities  were  equally  valuable  to  man^ 
from  the  greater  probability  of  the  occafional 
failure  of  com  than  of  manufa<ftures,  it  would 
be  of  more  confequence  to  have  an  average  fiir- 
plus  of  the  former  than  of  the  latter. 

Thirdly,  corn  being  an  article  of  the  moft 
abfblute  neceffity,  in  comparifon  with  which  all 
others  will  be  lacrificed,  a  deficiency  of  it  muft 
ncceflarily  produce  a  much  greater  advance  of 
price  than  a  deficiency  of  any  other  kind  of 
produce  ;  and  as  the  price  of  com  influences  the 
price  of  io  many  other  commodities^  the  evil 
effe As  of  a  deficiency  will  not  only  be  more  fc- 
vere  and  more  general^  but  more  lafting,  than 
the  cfFeds  of  a  deficiency  in  any  other  com« 
modity. 

Fourthly,  there  appear  to  l?e  but  three  ways 
of  rendering  the  fupplies  of  com  in  a  particular 
country  more  equable,  and  of  preventing  the 
evil  eflfcfts  of  thofe  dcficiences  from  unfavour- 
able fbaibns,  which  in  the  natural  courie  of 
things  muft  be  expefted  occafionally  to  recur. 
Thefe  are,  i .  An  immediate  fiipply  from  foreign 
nations,  as  foon  as  the  icarcity  occurs,  z.  Large 
public  granaries.  3.  The  habitual  growth  of 
»  quantity  of  corn  for  a  more  extended  market 

than 
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tibao  the  -average  home  con^umptidQ  ^Sm^ 
0£  die  firft^  experieQce  has  ^sonvinced  4is  t^at  tfat 
£iddennefs  of  the  demand  prevents  it  from 
being  ^ffcAu^L  To  the  fccond,  it  k  adkaow-^ 
ledged  by  all^  that  thefe  arc  very  great  md 
wdighty  objedions.  There  remains  thai  otily 
tfce  third. 

Thefe  conjfideratioiis  feem  to  make  it  a  poittt 
of  the  ficft  coirfequence  to  the  happinefs  and  per* 
roane&t  profpcrity  of  any  oodntry,  to  be  able 
to  carry  on  the  export  trade  of  com  as  one 
confiderable  branch  of  its  commerdal  .tranf« 
anions. 

But  hdw  to  give  this  'ability,  how  to  turn  a 
nation  from  the  habit  of  importing  com  to 
the  habit  of  exporting  it,  is  the  great  difficulty* 
It  has-been  generally  acknowledged,  and  is  fre- 
quently noticed  by  Dr.  Smithy  that  ihk  policy 
of  modern  Europe  has  led  it  to  encourage  the 
induftry  of  the  towns  hiore  than  the  induihy 
of  the  country^  or,  in  other  words,  trade  more 
than  agriculture.  In  this  jpolicy,  England  has 
certainly  not  been  behind  the  reft  of  Europe  ; 
perhaps  indeed,  except  in  one  inftance%  it  may 
he  faid  that  fiie  has  been  the  foremoft.     If 

•»  The  bounty  on  the  exportation  of  com. 

things 
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b(syoa44ibe  iUrpi^ig  prodi^e  of  the  (^ttiv^gix^j 
but  the  high  profits  of  commerce  fronj  mogf^ 
polies,  and  other  peculiar  encouragements^ 
have  altered  this  natural  courfe  of  things ;  and 
the  body  politic  is  in  an  artificial^  and  in  fome 
degree  difeafed  ftate,  with  one  of  its  principal 
members  out  of  proportion  to  the  reft.  Al- 
moft  all  medicine  is  in  itfelf  bad ;  and  one'  of 
the  great  evils  of  illnefs  is  the  neceffity  of 
taking  it.  No  perfbn  can  well  be  more  averfe 
to  medicine  in  the  animal  economy,  or  a  lyf- 
tem  of  expedients  in  political  economy,  than 
myfelf ;  but  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  country 
fomcthing  of  the  kind  may  be  neceiTary  to 
prevent  greater  evils.  It  is  a  matter  of  very 
little  comparative  importance,  whether  we  are 
fully  fupplied  with  broadcloth,  linens,  and 
jnuflins,  or  even  with  tea,  fugar,  and  coffee ; 
and  no  rational  politician  therefore  would 
think  of  propofing  a  bounty  upon  fuch  com- 
modities. But  it  is  certainly  a  matter  of  the 
very  higheft  importance,  whether  we  are  fully 
fupplied  with  food ;  and   if  a  bounty  would 
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piroduce  iuch  a  iupply,  the  moft  liberal  po- 
litical economift  might  be  juftified  in  pro- 
pofing  it;  coniidcring  food  as  a  commodity 
diflind  from  all  others,  and  pre-eminentl/ 
raluable* 


CHAF. 
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CHAP.  X. 

Of  Bounties  on  the  Exportation  ofCcrUm 

In  difcuiling  the  policy  of  a  bounty  on  the  ct* 
portation  of  corn,  it  ihould  be  premifed,  tliat  the 
private  interefb  of  the  farmers  and  proprietors 
ihould  never  enter  in  the  queftion.  The  fble 
objeft  of  our  confideration  ought  to  be  the  per- 
manent intereil  of  the  confumer,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  which  is  comprehended  the  whole  na- 
tion. 

According  to  the  general  principles  of  politi- 
cal economy,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  it  is, for 
%he  intereil:  of  the  civilized  world  that  each  na- 
tion ihould  purchafe  its  commodities  wherever 
they  can  be  had  the  cheapeil:. 

According  to  thefc  principles,  it  is  rather  de- 
&rable  that  fome  obilacles  ihould  exiil:  to  the 
(zceifive  accumidation  of  wealth  in  any  par- 
ticular coimtry,  and  that  rich  nations  (hould  be 
tempted  to  purchafe  their  com  of  poorer  na- 
tions, as  by  thefe  means  the  wealth  of  the  civi^ 
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lized  world  will  not  only  be  more  rapidly  in- 
crcafed,  but  more  eqiiably  diffiifcd. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  local  interests  and 
political  relations  may  modify  the  application  of 
thefe  general  principles ;  and  in  a  country 
with  a  territory  fit  for  the  production  of  com, 
an  independent,  and  at  the  fame  time  a  more 
equaWc  iuppff  ofthiii\ilcfcdffiuy  oflife,  rtftry  be 
an  objeft  of  fndi  inrpbrtancc  as  td  watttrit  a 
deviation  from  thfeiil. 

It  is*  undoubtedly  trtie,  tWat  eveiy'tlfiii^  wilt 
ultimately  find  its  level,  but  this  level  is  fome- 
times  effedred  ift  a  very  harfh  manner.  Eng- 
land may  export  cbfrt  a  hundred  yeaft  hence 
without  the  affiftance  of  a  bounty ;  but  this  is 
mtrch  more  likely  to  happen  from  th6  detfruc- 
tion  of  her  marmfa<fture$^  thati  from  the  iijcrfeal^ 
of  her  agriculture ;•  atfd  ap^olicy  v^hich,  in'fo 
important  a  point,  maytenrfto  foflteit  the  harlfr 
correAions  of  geneial  lawi,  i^ems  to  bV  jufti- 
fiable. 

•   •  •  r 

The  regalatiottS  ttf^ed&Hg  importatiort  atirf 
exportation'  adopted  in  tke  cbrh  laws  that  we«^ 
efliablilhed  ill  r68$  and  17601,  fe€m*ed  trf  hiti! 
thie;  t^t&:  of  , giving  tf^at\  encoufagemenr  td 
agriculture,  which  it  fo  mXich  wanted,  and'  the' 
6  apparent 
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apparent  refult  was.  gradually  to  produce  a 
growth  or  corn,  in  the  country  confiderably 
above  the  wants  of  the  axftual  population,  to 
lower  the  average  price  of  it,  and  give  a  fteadi- 
nefs  to  prices  that  had  never  been  experienced^ 
before. 

jDuringthe  feventeenth  century,  and  indeed 
the  whole,  period  .odf  our.  hiilory  previous  to  it^ 
the  prices  of  wheat  were  fiibjccS  to  great  fluc- 
tuations, and  the  average  price  was  very  high* 
For  fifty  years*  before  the  year  L700,  the  aver- 
age price  of  wheat  per  quarter  was  3I.  iid. 
and  before  1650  it  was  61.  8  s.  10  d/.  From 
the  time  of  the  completion  of  the  com  laws  in 
1700  and  1706,  the  prices  became  extraordi- 
narily .fteady;  and  the  average  price  for  forty 
years  previous  to  the  year  1 750,  limk  fo  low  as 
il.  .ij5s.  per  quarter.  This  was  the  period  of 
our  greateft  exportations.  In  the  year  1757,. 
the  laws  were  fufpended,  and  in  the  year  1773, 
they  were  totally  altered.  The  exports  ©rcorn 
have ,  fince  been  regularly  decreafing,'  and  the 
imports .  increafihg.  The  average  price  of 
wheat  for  the  forty  years  ending  in  iSoOj  was 
aK  9s^5d-;  and  for  the  laft  fivc^years  of  this 

! Dirom's In^uiFy  imothe C!orn  LawSi- Appendhr,  JMTo. L 
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period,  3I.  6s.  6d.  During  this  laft  term,  the 
balance  of  the  imports  of  all  forts  of  grain  ist 
eftimated  at  2,938,357*,  and  the  dreadful  fluc- 
tuations of  price  which  have  occurred  of  hit 
years,  we  are  but  tdo  well  acquainted  with. 

It  is  at  all  times  dangerousi  to  be  hafty  in 
drawing  general  inferences  froiil  partial  expe- 
rience ;  but,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  the  period 
that  has  been  confidered  is  of  fo  confiderable  an 
extent,  and  the  changes  from  fluAuating  and 
high  prices  to  fteady  and  low  prices,  with  a 
return  to  fluftuating  and  high  prices  again, 
correfpond  fo  accurately  with  the  eftablilhment 
and  full  vigour  of  the  corn  laws,  and  with  their 
lubfequent  alterations  and  ineiHcacy,  that  it  was 
certainly  rather  a  bold  aflertion  in  Dr.  Smith  to 
iay,  that  the  fall  in  the  price  of  corn  muil:  have 
happened  in  fpite  of  the  bounty,  and  could  not 
poffibly  have  happened  in  confequence  of  it\ 
We  have  a  right  to  expeft  that  he  fliould  de- 
fend a  poiition  fo  contrary  to  all  apparent  expe- 
rience, by  the  moft  powerful  arguments.  As 
in  the  prefent  ftate  of  this  country,  the  fubjed 
feems  to  be  of  the  higheft^  importance,  it  will 

,  »  Anderfon's  Inyeftigation  of  the  Circumftances  which  led- 
lo.jScarcityy  Table,  p.  40. 

?  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol,  ii.  b,  ir«  c*  v.  p.  254* 
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be  worth  while  to  examine  the  validity  of  thefe 
arguments. 

He  obfcrves>  that  both  in  years  of  plenty^  and 
In  years  of  fcarcity,  the  bounty  neceffarily  tends 
to  raife  the  money  price  of  corn  ibmewjiat 
higher  than  it  otherwife  would  be  in  the  home 
market  % 

That  it  does  fo  iii  years  of  plenty  is  undoubt- 
.^dly  true ;  but  that  it  does  fo  in  years  of  fcarcity 
appears  to  me  as  undoubtedly  falfe.  The  only 
^rgjument  by  which  Dr.  Smith  fupports-  this 
latter  pofition  is,  by  faying  that  the  exportation 
prevents  the  plenty  of  one  year  from  relieving, 
the  fcarcity  of  another.  But  this  is  certainly  a 
very  iniufficient  rcafon*  •The  fcarce  year  may 
not  immediately  follow  the  moft  plentiful  year; 
and  it  is  totally  contrary  to  the  habits  and  prac- 
tice of  farmers^  to  fave  the  fuperfluity  of  fix  or 
feven  years  for^  a  contingency  of  this  kind. 
Great  praAical  inconveniences  generally  attend 
the  keeping  of  fo  large  a  referved  ftore.  Diffi- 
culties often  occur  from  a  want  of  proper  ac- 
commodations for  it.  It  is  at  all  times  liable  tp 
damage  from  vermin  and  other  caufes.  When 
very  large,  it  is  apt  to  be  viewed  with  a  jealous 
and  grudging  eye  by  the  common  people.  And 
■  Wealth  of  Nati9n8,  vgl.  ii.  b.  iv.  c.  v.  p.  a^S* 
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in  general^  the  farmer  may  cither  not  be  able  to 
remain  lb  long  without  his  retums;  or  may 
not  be  willing  to  employ  fo  confiderable  a  ca- 
pital in  a  way  in  which  the  returns  muft  necef- 
farily  be  diftant  and  precarious.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  wc  cannot  reafonably  expeft  that, 
upon  this  plan,  the  rcfervcd  ftore  Ihould  in  any 
degree  be  equjil  to  that,  which  in  a  fcarcc  year 
would  be  kept  at  home,  in  a  country  which  was 
in  the  habit  of  conftant  exportation  to  a  con- 
fiderable amount;  and  we  know  that  even  a 
very  little  difference  in  the  degree  of  deficiency 
will  often  make  a  very  great  difference  in  the 
price. 

Dr.  Smith  then  proceeds  tio  ftate  very  juftly, 
that  the  defenders  of  the  corn  laws  do  not  infifl: 
fo  much  upon  the  price  of  c6rn  in  the  aAual 
ftate  of  tillage,  as  upon  their  tendency  to  im- 
prove this  aftual  ftate,  by  opening  a  more  exn 
tenfive  foreign  market  to  the  corn  of  the  far- 
fner,  and  fecuring  to  him  a  better  price  than 
he  could  otherwife  expeft  for  his  commodity ; 
which  double  encouragement,  they  imagine, 
muft  in  a  long  period  of  years  occafion  fizch  an 
increafe  in  the  produdlion  of  com,  as  may  lower 
its  price  in  the  home  market  much  more  than 
6  the 
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the  bounty  can  raife  it,  in  the  ftatc  of  tillage 
then  aftually  cxifting  *. 

In  anfwcr  to  this  he  obferves,  that  whatever 
cxtenfion  of  the  foreign  market  can  be  occafion- 
cd  by  thct  bounty^  iliuft  in  ctery  particular  yeai^ 
be  altogether  at  the  expence  of  the  home  mar^^ 
ket,  as  evcfry  buihel  of  corn  which  is  exported 
by  means  of  the  bounty^  and  which  would  not 
■  have  been  exported  without  the  bounty,  would 
have  remained  ih  the  home  market  to  incrcafe 
the  con^mption  and  to  lower  thc^  price  of  that 
commodity* 

In  this  obfervation  he  Appears  to  me  a  little 
to  mifiife  the  term  market.  Bccaufe,  by  fell- 
ing a  commodity  below  its  natural  price,  it  is 
j>offible  to  get  rid  of  a  greater  quantity  of  it,  in 
any  particular  market,  than  would  have  gorid 
off  otherwife,  it  cannot  juftly  be  faid  that  by 
this  procefe  fuch  a  market  is  proportion- 
ally extended.  Though  the  removal  of  the 
two  taxes  mentioned  by  Dr.  Smith,  as  paid  on 
account  of  the  bounty,  would  certainly  rather 
ihcreafe  the  power  of  the  lower  claiTes  to  pur- 
chafe  ;  yet  in  each  particular  year  the  con- 
iuinption  muft  be  ultimately  limited  by  thcf  po- 
pulation ;  and  the  increafe  of  confiimption  from 
the  removal  of  theie  taxes  might  by  no  means 
■  Wealth  of  Nation*,  vol.  ii.  b.  iv.  c.v.  pt  265. 
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be  fufficient  to  take  ofF  the  whole  fuperflulty 
of  the  farmers,  without  lowering  the  general 
price  of  corn,  fo  as  to  deprive  them  of  their  fair 
lecompence.  If  the  price  of  Britifli  com  in  the 
home  market  rife  in  confequence  of  the  lx)unty, 
it  is  an  unanfwerable  proof,  that  the  efFeftual 
market  for  Britifli  corn  is  extended  by  it; 
and  that  the  diminution  of  demand  at  home, 
whatever  it  .may  be,  is  more  than  eoimterba- 
lanced  by  the  extenfion  of  the  demand  abroad. 

There  cannot  be  a  greater  difcouragement  to 
the  produ&ion  of  any  commodity  in  a  large 
quantity,  thaii  the  fear  of  overfliocking  the 
market  with  it.  Nor  can  there  be  a  greater  c^- 
couragement  to  fuch  a  produdion,  than  the 
certainty  of  finding  ap  efFeftual  market  for  any 
quantity,  however  great,  that  can  be  obtained. 
It  ihould  be  obferved  further,  that  one  of  the 
principal  objefts  of  the  bounty  is  to  obtain  a 
furplus  above  the  home  confumption  which 
may  fupply  the  deficiency  of  unfevourable  years ; 
but  it  is  evident  that  no  poffiblc  extenfion  of 
the  home  markat  can  attain  this  objed. 

Dr.  Smith  goes  on  to  fay,  that  if  the  two 
taxes  paid. by  the  people  on  account  of  the 
bounty,  namely,  the  one  to  the  govemmeat  to 
^ay  this  bounty,  and  the  other  paid  in  the  ad- 
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vanced  price  of  the  commodity,  do  not,  in  th!c 
aftual  ftate  of  the  crop,  raife  the  price  of  la- 
bour, and  thus  return  upon  the  farmer,  they 
muft  reduce  the  ability  of  the  labouring  poor  to 
bring  up  their  children,  and  by  thus  reftraining 
the  population  and  induftry  of  the  country, 
muft  tend  to  ftunt  and  reftrain  the  gradual  ex* 
tenfion  of  the  home  market,  and  thereby,  in 
the  long  run,  j^ather  to  diminish,  than  to  aug- 
ment, the  wbple  market  and  confumption  of 
corn*. 

I  think  it  has  been  fliown,  and  indeed  it  will 
fcarcely  admit  of  a  doubt,  that  the  lyftem  of 
exportation  arifing  from  the  bounty  has  an 
evident  tendency  in  years  of  fcarcity  to  increafe 
the  fupplies  of  com,  or  to  prevent  their  being  lb 
much  diminifhed  as  they  otherwife  would  be, 
which  comes  to  the  fame  thing.  Confequently 
the  labouring  poor  will  be  able  to  live  better, 
and  the  population  will  be  lefs  checked  in  thefe 
particular  years,  than  they  would  have  been 
without  the  lyftem  of  exportation  arifing  from 
the  bounty.  But  if  the  effeA  of  the  bounty,  in 
this  view  of  the  fubjed,  be  only  to  reprefs  a 
little  the  population  in  years  of  plenty,  while  it 
encourages  it  comparatively  in  years  of  fcarcity, 
*  Wealth  of  Nations,  yoK  lu  b.iy*  q,  v.  p.  a.67, 
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its  efFed  is  evidently  to  regulate  the  population 
more  equally  s^ccording  to  that  quantity  of  fub- 
fiftencc,  which  can  permanently,  and  without 
occasional  defalcations^  be  fupplied.  And  this 
cfFeft,  I  have  no  hcfitation  in  fg^ying,  is  one  of 
the  greateft  advantages  which  can  poflibly  occur 
to  a  Ibciety,  and  contributes  more  to  the  happi- 
jjefs  of  the  labouring  poor,  than  can  eafily  be 
conceived  by  thofe  vrho  have  not  deeply  con- 
fidered  the  fubjeft.  In  the  whole  compafs  of 
human  events,  I  doubt  if  there  be  a  more  fruit* 
ful  fource  of  mifery,  or  one  more  invariably 
produAive  of  difaftrous  cojifequences,  than  a 
iudden  ftart  of  population  from  two  or  three 
years  of  plenty,  which  niull  neceffarily  be  re- 
preffed  on  the  firft  return  of  fcarcity,  or  even  of 
average  crops.  It  has  been  fuggefted,  that  if  we 
were  in  the  habit  of  exporting  corn  in  confe- 
quence  of  a  bounty,  the  price  would  fall  ftill 
lower  in  yeiars  of  ejctraordinary  ^bpndance,  than 
without  fuch  a  bounty  and  fiich  exportation ; 
becaufe  the  exuberance  belonging  to  that  part  of 
the  crop  ufually  exported  v^ould  f^ll  upon  the 
home  market.  But  there  feems  to  be  no  reafon 
for  fuppofmg  that  this  would  be  the  cafe.  The 
quantity  annually  exported  would  by  no  means 
\>e  fixed,  but  would  depend  npon  tjie  ftate  of 
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the  crop^  and  the  demands  of  the  home  market. 
One  great  advantage  of  a  foreign  market,  both 
with  regard  to  buying  and  felling,  is  the  im- 
probability,  that  years  of  fcarcity,  or  years  of 
abundance,  IhouJd  in  many  different  countries 
occur  at  the  fame  time.  In  a  year  of  abun- 
dance the  fixed  fum  of  the  bounty  would  always 
bear  a  greater  proportion  to  the  coft  of  produc-* 
tion.  A  greater  encouragement  would  there- 
fore be  given  to  export,  and  a  very  moderate 
lowering  of  price  would  probably  enable  the 
farmer  to  diipofe  of  the  whole  of  his  excefs  in 
foreign  markets. 

The  moft  plaufible  argument  that  Dr.  Smith 
adduces  againft  the  corn  laws  is,  that  as  the 
money  price  of  com  regulates  that  of  all  other 
home-made  commodities,  the  advantage  to  the 
proprietor  from  the  increafed  money  price  is 
merely  apparent,  and  not  real ;  fince  what  he 
gains  in  his  fales,  he  muft  loie  in  his  pUrchafes\ 

This  poiition  however,  is  not  true,  without 
many  limits^ions.  The  money  price  of  com 
in  a  particular  country  is  undoubtedly  by  far 
the  moft  powerful  ingredient  in  regulating  the 
price  of  labour,  and  of  all  other  commodities ; 
but  it  is  not  enough  for  Dr.  Smith's  pofition, 

*  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  ii.  b.  iv.  c,  v.  p.  269. 
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that  it  fliould  be  the  rrioft  powerful  ingredient ; 
it  muft  be  Ihown  that  other  caufes  remaining 
the  fame,  the  price  of  Qvery  article- will  rife 
^nd  fall  exaftty  in  proportion  to  the  price  of 
com,  and  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  cafe. 
Dr.  Smith  himfelf  excepts  all  foreign  commo- 
dities ;  but  when  we  refleft  upon  the  fum  of 
oui:  imports,  and  the  quantity  of  foreign  articles 
ufed  in  our  manufadures,  this  exception  alone 
is  of  very  great  importance.  Wool  and  r^w 
hides,  two  mofl  important  materials  of  home 
growth,  do  not,  according  to  Dr.  Smith's  own 
reafonings,  (Book  i.  c.xi.  p.  gG^ctfpi.)  depend 
much  upon  the  price  of  corn  and  the  rent  of 
land  ;  and  tlie  price  of  flax  is  of  courfe  greatly 
influenced  by  the  quantity  WQ  irpport.  Buf: 
woollen  cloths,  leather,  linen,  cottons,  tea, 
fugar,  &c,.  which  are  comprehended  in  th? 
fibove  named  artiqleg,  forrn  almofl:  the  whole  of 

.  the  clothing  and  luxuries  of  the  induflrioup 
clafTes  pf  focifty.  Confequently,  although  that 
part  of  the  wages  of  labour  which  is  expended 
in  food  will  rife  in  proportion  to  the  priqe  of 
<:orn,  the  whole  of  the  wages  will  not  rife  i© 
the  fanje  proportion.     When  great  improve* 

,  jments  in.  manufaduring  machinery  have  takeii 
place  in  anj  country,  th^t  part  of  the  |)rice  of 

the 
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the  Wrought  commodity  which  pays  the  Intereft 
of  the  fixed  capital  employed  in  producing  it, 
as  this  capital  had  been  accumulated  before  the 
advance  in  the  price  of  labour,  will  not  rife  in 
confequence  of  this  advance,  except  as  it  re- 
quires gradual  renovation.  And  in  the  cafe  bf 
great  and  numerous  taxes  on  confumption,  a9 
thofe  who  live  by  the  wages  of  labour  muft 
always  receive  wherewithal  to  pay  them,  at 
lead:  all  thofe  upon  neceiTaries,  a  rife  or  fall  in 
the  price  of  com,  though  it  would  increafe  or 
decreafe  that  part  of  the  wages  of  labour  which 
refolves  itfelf  into  food,  evidently  would  not  in- 
creafe or  decreafe  that  part  which  was  deftincd 
for  the  payment  of  taxes. 

It  cannot  then  be  admitted  as  a  general  po- 
rtion, that  the  money  price  of  corn  in  any  coun- 
try is  an  accurate  meafure  of  the  real  value  of 
filver  in  that  country.  But  all  thefe  confider- 
ations,  though  of  great  weight  to  the  owners  of 
land,  will  not  influence  the  growth  of  corn  be- 
yond the  current  leafes.  At  the  expiration  of  a 
leafe  any  particular  advantage  which  the  farmer  s 
had  received  from  a  favourable  proportion  bei- 
tweep  the  price  of  corn  and  of  labour,  would  be 
taken  from  him,  and  any  difadvantage  from  an 
wnfavourable  prpportipn  made  up  to  him.    The 

folc 
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ible  caufe  which  would  determine  the  quantity 
of  effcdivc  capital  employed  iit  agriculture 
would  be  the  extent  of  the  efFeAud  demand  for 
corn,  and  if  the  bounty  had  really  enlarged  this 
demand,  which  it  certainly  would  have  done, 
it  is  impoflible  to  fuppoie  that  more  capital 
woiild  not  be  employed  upon  the  land. 

When  Dr.  Smith  fays,  that  the  nature  of 
things  has  ftampcd'  upon  corn  a  real  value, 
which  cannot  be  altered  by  merely  altering  the 
money  price ;  and  that  no  bounty  upon  expor- 
tation, ho  monopoly  of  the  home  market,  can 
raife  that  value,  nor  the  freed  competition 
lower  it*,  it  is  evident,  that  he  changes  the 
qucftion  from  the  profits  of  the  growers  of  com 
or  the  proprietors  of  land,  to  the  phyfical  and 
abfolute  value  of  corn  in  itfelf.  I  certainly  do 
not  mean  to  fay,  that  the  bounty  alters  the 
phyfical  value  of  corn,  and  makes  a  bufliel  of  it 
fupport  a  greater  number  of  labourers  for  a  day 
than  it  did  before  ;  but  I  certait^ly  do  mean  to 
fay,  that  the  bounty  to  the  Britifti  cultivator 
does,  in  the  adual  ftate  of  things,  really  increafe 
the  demand  for  Britifti  corn  ;  and  thus  encou- 
tages  him  to  fow  more  than  heotherwifc  would 
do,  and  enables  him  in  confequence  to  employ 

*  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  ii.  b.  iv.  c.  v.  p.  278. 
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more  bulhels  of  corn  in  the  maintenance  of  a 
greater  number  of  labourers. 

If  Dr,  Smith's  theory  were  ftridly  true,  and 
the  real  price  of  corn>  or  its  price  in  the  fum  of 
jail  other  commodities,  never  fufFered  any  vari* 
ation,  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  a  reafon  why 
we  grow  more  corn  now  than  we  did  2,00  years 
jago.  If  no  rife  in  the  nominal  price  of  corn 
were  a  real  rife,  or  could  enable  the  farmer  to  cul- 
tivate better  or  determine  more  of  the  national 
capital  of  the  land,  it  would  appear  that  agricul- 
ture was  indeed  in  a  mofl  unfortunate  fituation, 
;and  that  no  adequate  motive  could  exifl  to  the 
further  inveflment  of  capital  in  this  branch  of 
induftry.  But  furely  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  - 
real  price  of  corn  varies,  though  it  may  not  vary 
{o  much  as  the  real  price  of  other  commodities^ 
and  that  there  arc  periods  when  all  wrought 
commodities  are  cheaper,  and  periods  when 
they  are  dearer,  in  proportion  to  the  price  of 
corn ;  and  in  the  one  cafe  capital  flows  from 
manufaAures  to  agriculture,  and  in  the  other 
from  agriculture  to  manufadures.  To  overlopk 
thefe  periods,  or  confider  them  of  flight  impor- 
tance, is  unpardonable,  becaufe  in  every  branch 
of  trade  thefe  periods  form  the  grand  encouragc- 
jfpcnt  to  an  increafe  of  fupply.  Undoubtedly  the 
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profits  of  trade  in  any  particular  branch  of  in- 
duftry,  can  never  long  remain  higher  than  in 
others,  but  how  are  they  lowered  except  by 
influx  of  capital  occafioned  by  thefe  high 
profits  ?  It  never  can  be  a  national  obje<9:  per- 
manently to  increafe  the  profits  of  any  particular 
fet  of  dealers.  The  national  objedl  is  the  in- 
creafe of  fupply,  but  this  objed:  cannot  be  at'^ 
tained  but  by  prcvioufly  increafing  the  profits  of 
theie  dealers,  and  thus  determining  a  greater 
quantity  of  capital  to  this  particular  employ- 
ment. The  Ihip- owners  and  failors  do  not  make 
greater  profits  now,  than  they  did  before  the 
navigation  a<3:;  but  the  objedl  of  the  nation, 
was  not  to  increafe  the  profits  of  Ihip- owners 
and  failors,  but  the  quantity  of  Ihipping  and 
ieamen,  and  this  could  not  be  done  but  by  a 
law,  which  by  increafing  the  demand  for  them, 
raifed  the  profits  of  the  capital  before  employed 
in  this  way,  and  determined  a  greater  quantity 
to  flow  into  the  fame  channel.  The  objeft  of 
the  nation  in  the  corn  laws  is  not  the  increafe 
of  the  profits  of  the  farmers,  or  the  rents  of  the 
landlords,  but  the  determination  of  a  greater 
quantity  of  the  national  capital  to  the  land,  and 
the  confequent  increafe  _of  fupply  J  and  though 
in  the  cafe  of  an  advance  iti  the  price  of  com 
7  from 
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from  an  incrcafed  demand,  the  rife  of  wages, 
the  rife  of  rents,  and  the  fall  of  filver,  tend  ta 
obfcure  in  fbme  degree  our  view  of  the  fubje<S; 
yet  we  cannot  refufe  to  acknowledge,  that  the 
r^al  price  of  corn  varies  during  periods  fufficx^ 
ently  long  to  afFed  the  determination  of  capital^ 
or  we  fliall  be  reduced  to  the  dilemma  of  own-* 
ing  that  no  motive  can  exift  to  the  further  in- 
Tcftmcnt  of  capital  in  the  produ6lion  of  corn« 

The  mode  in  which  a  bounty  upon  the  ex- 
portation of  corn  operates  feems  to  be  this. 
Let  us  fuppofe  that  the  price  at  which  the 
Britiih  grower  can  afibrd  to  fell  his  corn  in 
average  years  is  '^^  fhillings,  and  the  price  at 
which  the  foreign  grower  can  fell  it,  53  Ihil- 
lings.  Thus  circumftancec!,  it  is  evident  that 
the  Britifli  grower  cannot  export  corn  even  in 
years  coniiderably  above  an  average  crop*  In 
this  ftate  of  things  let  a  bounty  of  five  Ihillings 
per  quarter  be  granted  on  exported  corn.  Im- 
mediately as  this  bounty  was  eftablifhed  the 
exportation  would  begin,  and  go  on,  till  the  price 
in  the  home  market  had  rifen  to  the  price  at 
which  Britifli  corn  could  be  fold  abroad  with 
the  addition  ojf  the  bounty.  The  abftradion  of 
a  part  of  the  home  fupply,  or  even  the  apprc- 
henfion  of  it,  would  foon  raife  the  price  in  the 
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home  market,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  qu^n-- 
tity  exported  before  this  rife  had  taken  pkce 
would  not,  at  the  moft,  bear  fuch  a  proportion! 
to  the  whole  quantity  in  the  ports  of  Europe, 
as  to  lower  the  general  price  more  than  a  (hil- 
ling in  the  quarter.  Confequently  the  Britifh 
grower  would  fell  his  corn  abroad  for  ^2,  IhiP 
lings,  which  with  the  addition  of  the  bounty 
would  be  ^y  Ihillings,  and  what  was  fold  at 
home  would  bear  exaAly  the  fame  price,* 
throwing  out  of  our  confideration  at  prefent  the 
expences  of  freight,  &c.  The  Britifh  grower 
therefore,  inftead  of  ^^  fhillings  at  which  he 
could  afford  to  fell,  would  get  57  fhillings  fof 
his  whole  crop.  Dr,  Smith  has  fuppofcd  that  a 
bounty  of  five  fhillings  would  raife  the  price  of 
com  in  the  home  market  four  fhillings,  but  thi^ 
is  evidently  upon  the  fuppofition  that  the  grow- 
ing price  of  corn  was  not  lower  abroad  than  at 
home,  and  in  this  cafe  his  fuppofition  would 
,  probably  be  corred.  In  the  cafe  before  firp- 
pofed  however,  the  extra  profits  of  the  farmer 
would  be  only  two  fhillings.  As  far  as  this  ad- 
,  vance  would  go,  it  would  raife  the  profits  of 
farming,  and  encourage  him  to  grow  more  com. 
The  next  year  therefore  the  fupply  would  be 
increafed  ifi  proportion  to  the  number  e>f  pur* 
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chafers  of  the  year  before,  and  to  make  this  ad- 
ditional quantity  go  off  the  price  muft  fall ; 
and  it  would  of  oourfe  fall  both  in  the  foreign 
and  the  home  market,  as  while  any  exportation 
continues,  the  price  in  the  home  market  will 
be  regulated  by  the  price  in  foreign  markets 
with  the  addition  of  the  bounty.    This  fall  may 
be  inconfidcrable,  but  ftill  the  ciFed:  will  be  in 
this  direftion,  and  after  the  firft  year,  the  price  of 
corn  will  for  fome  time  continue  to  fall  toward* 
its  former  level.     In  the  mean  time  however^ 
the  cheapnefs  of  corn  abroad  might  gradually 
tend  to  increaie  the  number  of  purchafers,  and 
extend  the  efiedual  demand  for  corn,  not  only 
at  the  late  reduced  prides,  but  at  the  original 
or  even  higher  prices.     But  every  extcnfion  of 
this  kind  would  tend  to  rai(e  the  price  of  corn 
abroad  to  a  nearer  level  with  the  growing  price 
at   home,   and   confequently   would    give  the 
Britiih   farmer  a  greater  advantage  from  the- 
bounty.     If  the  demand  abroad  extended  only 
in  proportion  to  the  cheapnefs,  the  cfFeft  would 
be,  that  part  of  the  agriculture  of  foreign  coun-.' 
tries  would  be  checked  to  make  room  for  the 
increafed  agriculture  of  Britain,  and  fome  of 
the  foreign  growers,  who  traded  upon  the  fmal* 
kft  profits  would  be  juftled  out  of  the  markets. 

At 
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At  what  time  the  advanced  price  at  home 
would  begin  to  affeft  the  price  of  labofur  and 
of  all  other  commodities,  it  would  be  very  diffir 
cult  to  fay  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  interval 
might  be  confiderable,  becaufe  the  firft  and 
greateft  rife,  upon  the  fuppolition  that  has  been 
made,  would  not  be  above  threepence  in  the 
bulhel,  and  this^  advance  would  for  ibme  time 
diminifh  every  year.  But.  after  the  full  efFcd 
from  this  advance,  whatevfer  it  might  be,  had 
taken  place,  the  influence  of  the  bounty  would 
by  no  naeans  be  loft*  For  fome  years  it  would 
give  the  Britifh  grower  an  abfolute  advantage 
over  the  foreign  grower.  This  advantage  would 
of  courfe  gradually  ^iminifla,  becaufe  it  is  the 
nature  of  all  efFedual  demand  to  be  ultimately 
iupplied,  and  to  oblige  the  producers  to  fell  at 
the  loweft  price  that  they  can  afibrd.  But 
after  having  experienced  a  period  of  very  de-. 
cided  encouragement,  the  Britifli  grower  will 
find  himfelf  at  laft  on  ^  level  with  the  foreign 
grower,  which  he  was  not  before  the  bounty, 
and  in  the  habit  of  fiipplying  a  larger  market 
than  his  own  upon  equal  terms  with  his  com- 
petitors. And  after  tljis,  if  the  foreign  and 
Britifh  markets  continued  ^o  extend  themfelves^ 
equally,  the  Britifh  grower  would  continue  to 

proportioa 
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proportion  his  fupplies  to  both,  becaufe  tinlefs 
a  particular  inercafe  pf  demand  were  to  take 
place  at  home,  he  could  never  withdraw  his 
foreign  fupply  without  lowering  the  price  of  his 
whole  crop ;  and  the  nation  would  thus  be  in 
poffeffion  of  a  conflant  ftore  for  years  of  fear- 
city,  ■  i'   ^  :  ■•'.<• 

To  the  prefeiit  ftate  of  things,  indeed,  the 
fuppofition  here  made  will  not  apply/  In  average 
years  we  do  not  grow  enough-  for  our  own  con- 
fumption.  Our  firft  object  miift  therefore  be 
to  lupply  our  own  wants  before  we  aim  at  ob- 
taining an  excefs,  and  the  reftriftive  laws  on 
importation  are  ftrongly  calculated  to  produce 
this  efFcft.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  mote 
decided  encouragement  to  the  inveftment  of 
capital  in  agriculture,  than  the  certainty,  that 
for  many  years  to  come,  the  price  ivill  never 
fall  fo  low  as  the  growing  price.  If  fuch  a 
certainty  has  no  tendency  to  give  encourage- 
ment to  Britilh  agriculture,  on  account  of  the 
advance  it  may  occaiion  in  the  price  of  labour, 
it  may  fafely  be  pronounced,  that  no  poffiblc 
iqcreafe  of  wealth  and  population  can  ever,  en- 
courage ths  produftion  of  corn*.     In  a  nation 

.  .'  ^  which 

•  If  the  operation  of  th«  corn  laws,  as  they  were  cftablilhed 
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which  never  imported  com  except  in  a  fcarcity, 
commerce  could  never  get  the  ftart  of  agricul- 
ture ;  and  reftridlive  laws  on  impoitation,  as  far  as 
they  go,  tend  to  give  a  relative  difcouragement 
to  manufadures,  ^nd  a  relative  encouragement 
agriculture^  If  without  &nini{hing  manufac* 
tures,  they  were  merely  to  determine  a  greater 
part  of  the  future  a;nnual  accumulation  to  fall 
on  the  land,  the  efFcA  would  undoubtedly  be  in 
the  higheft  degree  defireable ;  but  even  allow- 
ing that  the  prefent  very  rapid  march  of  wealth 
in  general  were  to  fufier  a  flight  relaxation  in 
its  progrcls,  if  there  be  any  foundation  whatever 
for  the  alarms  that  have  of  late  been  expreiled 
refpefting  the  advantageous  employment  of  ib 
rapidly  increafing  a  capital,  we  might  furely  be 
willing  to  facrifice  a  fmall  portion  of  prefent 

^  in  1700,  had  continued  uninterrupted,  I  oinnot  bring  ipyfelf 
to  believe,  that  we  (houid  be  now  in  the  \}Mit  of  importing  fo 
much  com  as  wc  do  at  prefent.  Puttiftjg  the  bounty  on  ex- 
portation out  of  the  quelHon,  the  reftridive  laws  on  importa- 
tion alone  would  have  made  it  impoffible*  The  demand  for 
Britithcorn  would,  for  the  laft  30  years,  have  been  both  greater 
and  more  uniform  than  it  has  been;  and  it  is  contrary  to 
^very  principle  of  fupply  and  demand  to  fappofe,  that  tjjl^% 
would  not  have  occafioned  a  greater  growth.  Dr.  ^a^A^t 
argument  clearly  proves  too  much,  which  is  as  bad  as  prov- 
ing too  little* 

riches, 
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riches,  in  order  to  attain  a  greater  degree  of 
Iccurity,  independence,  and  permanent  proT- 
perity. 

Having  confidered  the  effcft  of  the  bounty  on 
the  fardhcr,  it  remains  to  confider  its  cffed:  on 
the  confumer.  It  muft  be  allowed,  that  all  the 
direft  effefts  of  the  bounty  arc  to  I'aiie,  and  not 
to  lower  the  price  of  corn  to  the  confumer ; 
but  its  itidire^f);  effefts  are  both  to  lower  the 
average  price,  and  to  prevent  the  variations 
above  and  below  that  price.  If  we  take  any 
period  of  fbme  lehgth  prior  to  the  eftablilh- 
ment  of  the  bounty,  we  Ihall  find  that  the  ave- 
rage price  of  corn  is  moft  powerfully  afFefted  by 
yfears  of  fcarcity.  from  1637  to  1700,  both 
inclufive,  the  average  price  of  com,  according 
to  Dr.  Smitii,  was  «1.  1 1  s.  Oy ;  yet  in  1688  the 
growing  pricfe,  according  to  an  eftimate  of  Gre- 
gory King,  which  Dr.  Smith  fuppofes  to  be  cor- 
rcfli,  was  only  1 1.  8  s.  It  appears  therefore,  that 
during  this  period  it  was  the  monopoly  price  from 
deficiency  of  fupply,  rather  than  the  growing  price 
which  influenced  the  general  average.  But  this 
high  average  price  would  not  proportionally  en- 
courage the  cultivation  of  com.  Though  the  far- 
mer might  feel  very  fanguine  during  one  or  two 
years  of  higi  price,  and  projeft  many  improve- 

s  z  ments. 
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ments,  yet  the  glut  in  the  market  which  Would 
follow,  would  deprefs  him  in  the  fame  degree, 
and  deftroy  all  his  projefts.  Sometimes,  ifideed, 
a  year  of  high  price  really  tends  to  impoverifh 
the  land,  and  prepare  the  way  for  future  fcarcity. 
The  period  is  too  fhort  to  determine  more  capi- 
tal to  the  land,  and  a  temporary  plenty  is  ofteni  ^ 
reftored  by  lowing  ground  that  is  not  ready  fof 
it,  and  thus  injuring  the  permanent  interefts  of 
agriculture.  It  may  ealily  happen  therefore  that 
a  very  fluAuating  price,  although  the  general 
average  be  high,  will  liot  tend  to  encourage  the 
determination  of  capital  to  the  land  in  the  fame 
degree  as  a  fteadier  price  with  a  lower  general 
average,  provided  that  this  average  is  above  the 
growing  price.  And  if  the  bounty  has  any 
tendency  to  encourage  a  greater  fupply,  and  to 
caufe  the  general  average  to  be  morfe  affeded  by 
the  growing  price  than  the  price  of  fcarcity,  it 
may  produce  a  benefit  of  very  high  magnitude 
to  the;  cotifumer,  while  at  the  fame  time  it  fuf- 
nifhes  ^  better  encouragement  to  the  farmer, 
two  objeAs  which  have  been  confidered  as  ift- 
compatible,  though  not  with  fufficient  reafofi. 
For  let  us  fuppofe  that  the  growing  price  in 
this  country  is  ^^  (hillings  per  quarter,  and  that 
for  three  years  out  of  the  lafl:  ten,  the  price  ffom 

fcarcity 
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icarcity  h^d  be?n  five  guineas,  for  four  years  c^t^ 
Ihillings,  and  for  the  remaining  three  years  5  a 
ihilUngs.  ^n  this  cafe  the  average  of  the  ten 
years  will  be  a  little  above  3 1.  9  s.  This  is  si 
moft  encouraging  price,  but  the  three  years 
which  were  below  the  growing  price  would  de- 
ftroy,  in  a  great  meafure,  its  efFe6£^  and  \t  can- 
not be  doubted  th^t  agriculture  would  have  re- 
ceived a  much  more  beneficial  impulfc,  if  the 
price  had  continued  fteadily  at  3  guineas  during 
the  whole  time.  With  regard  to  the  confumer, 
the  advantage  of  the  latter  average  need  not  be 
infiil^d  on. 

When  Dr.  Smith  aflerted  that  a  fall  in  the 
price  of  corri  could  not  poffibly  happen  in  cqn- 
fequence  of  a  bounty,  he  overlooked  a  diftinftion 
whicji  it  is  ncceflary  to  make  in  this  cafe  . 
between  the  growing  price  of  corn  in  years  of 
common  plenty,  and  the  average  price  of  a  pe- 
riod including  y^ars  of  Scarcity,  which  are  in 
fafi  two  yery  different  things.  Suppofing  the 
wages  of  labour  to  be  regulated  more  frequently 
by  the  former  than  tlie  latter  price,  which  per- 
haps is  the  cafe,  it  will  readily  be  allowed  that 
the  bounty  could  not  lower  the  growing  price, 
though  it  might  very  eafily  lower  the  average 
price  of  a  long  period,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
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whatever  had  this  effeft  in  a  confidcrable  d^jprcc 
during  the  firft  half  of  the  laft  cejitury. 

The  operation  of  the  bounty  on  the  value  of 
lilver  is,  in  the  lame  manner,  in  its  direft  efFcfts 
to  depreciate  it,  but  its  indireft  cfFefts  may  per- 
haps tend  more  powerfully  to  prevent  it  from 
falling.  In  the  progrefs  of  wealth,  when  com-, 
merce  outftrips  agriculture,  there  is  a  conftant 
tendency  to  a  depreciation  of  iilver,  and  a  ten- 
dency to  an  oppofitc  cfFeA,  when  the  balance 
leans  to  the  fide  of  agriculture.  During  the 
firft  half  of  the  laft  century  agriculture  feemcd 
to  flourifh  more  than  commerce,  and  Iilver, 
according  to  Dn  Smith,  feemed  to  rife  in 
value  in  moft  of  -the  countries  in  Europe, 
During  the  latter  half  of  the  century  com* 
TOerce  feemed  to  have  got  the  ftart  of  agricul- 
ture, and  the  tfft&,  not  being  counteriifted  by  a 
deficiency  of  circulating  medium,  filver  has  been 
very  generally  depreciated.  As  far  as  this  de- 
preciation is  common  to  the  commercial  world, 
it  is  comparatively*  of  little  importance;  but 

undoubtedly* 

^  Even  the  depreciation  which  is  coaimon  to  the  commer- 
cial world  produces  much  evil  to  individuals  who  have  fixed 
incomes,  and  one  important  national  evil»  that  of  indilpoling 
landlords  to  let  long  leafes  of  farms*  With  regard  to  leafes, 
the  operation  of  the  bounty  would  certainly  be  favaurjiblei^ 

It 
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undoubtedly  thofe  nations  will  feel  it  moil, 
where  this  caufe  has  prevailed  in  the  greateft 
degree,  and  where  the  nominal  price  of  labour 
has  rifen  the  higheil,  and  has  been  moil  affected 
by  the  competition  of  ccnnmercial  wealth,  ope-  . 
rating  on  a  comparative  deficiency  of  com.  It 
will  certainly  be  allowed  that  thofe  landed  na* 
tions  which  fupply  the  ports  bf  Europe  with 
com^  will  be  the  leaft  liable  to  this  difadvan** 
tage,  and  even  thoie  fmall  flates  whofe  wants  are 
known  will  probably  iuflfer  lefs  than  thofe  whofe 
wants,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  are  quite  uncer** 
tain,  may  be  Very  confiderable.  That  England  is 
in  the  latter  fituation,  and  that  the  rapid  progress 
of  commercial  wealth,  combined  with  years  of 
Scarcity,  has  raifed  the  nominal  price  of  wages 

It  hjs  appeared*  that  after  the  advance  occafioned  on  its  firft 
eftabiiihment,  the  price  of  corn  would  for  many  years  tend  to 
fall  towards  its  former  level,  and  if  no  other  caufes  intervened 
a  very  confiderable  time  might  elapfe  before  it  had  regained 
the  height  from  which  it  began  to  fmk.  Confequently  after 
the  firft  depreciation,  future  depreciation  would  be  checked, 
and  of  courfe  long  leafet  more  encouraged.  The  abfolute  de- 
preciaCion  occafioned  by  the  eftablilbment  of  the  bounty, 
would  be  perfeftiy  inconfiderable,  compared  with  the  other 
caufes  of  depreciation,  which  are  conftantly  operating  in  this 
country.  Independently  of  the  funding  fyftem,  the  extended 
ufe  of  paper,  the  influx  of  commercial  wealth,  and  the  com- 
parative deficiency  of  corn,  every  tax  on  the  nccefiariesof  life 
tends  to  lower  the  value  of  filvcr. 

s  4  more 
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more  than  in  any  other  country  of  Europe,  will 
not  be  denied ;  and  the  natural  confequence  is, 
that  filver  is  more  depreciated  here  than  in  the 
reft  of  Europe. 

If  the  bounty  has  any  efFe<ft  in  weakening  this 
caufe  of  depreciation,  by  preventing  the  average 
price  of  corn  from  being  fo  much  afFefted  by 
the  price  of  fcarcity,  the  uUirtiate  advantage 
which  its  indireft  operation  occafions,  with 
regard  to  the  value  of  filver,  may  more  than 
counterbalance  the  prefent  difadvantage- of  its 
direft  operation. 

On  the  whole  therefore  it  appears,  that  the 
com  laws  by  opening  a  larger,  but  more  parti- 
cularly, by  opening  a  fteadier  demand  for  Bri- 
tiih  c6rn,  muft  give  a  decided  encouragement 
to  Britifh  agriculture*. 

This, 

*  On  account  of  the  tendency  of  population  to  increafe  in 
proportion  to  the  means  of  fubiiflience,  it  has  been  fuppofed 
by  fome,  that  there  would  always  be  a  fuffici^nt  demand  at 
home  for  any  quantity  of  corn  which  could  1)e  grown.  But 
this  is  an  error.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  if  the  far- 
mers could  gradually  increafe  their  growth  of  corn  to  any  ex- 
tent; and  coufd  fell  \tfufficiently  cheapo  that  a  population  would 
arife  at  home  to  demand  the  whole  of  it.  But  in  this  cafe,  the 
great  increafe  of  demand  arifes  folely  from  the  cheapnefs,  and 
muflt  therefore  be  totally  of  a  diSereut  nature  from  fuch  a 

demand 
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This,  it  will  be  allowed,  is  an  advantage  of 
confiderablc  magnitude;  but  this  advantage 
cannot  be  attained  without  the  attendant  evil 
of  eftablifliing  a  fixed  difference  between  the 
price  of  corn  in  Britain  and  in  the  ports  of  Eu- 
rope, and  as  far  as  the  nominal  price  of  corn 
regulates  tl^e  pric^  of  all  other  commodities,  a 
proportional  difference  in  the  value  of*  filver. 
With  regard  to  the  permanent  interefts  of  comr 
merce  there  is  great  reafon  to  believe,  that  this 
difadvantage  would  be  more  than  counterba- 
lanced by  the  tendency  of  a  fuller  and  fieadier 
fupply  of  com  to  prevent  the  future  depreciation 
of  filver  in  this  country,  but  ftill  it  is  a  prefent 
evil ;  and  the  good  and  evil  of  the  {y&ktn  muft 
be  compared  with  the  good  and  evil  of  a  perfect 
freedom  in  thd  commerce  of  grain,  the^'Mmc 
of  which  is  undoubtedly  moft  faftiriating.  *The 
advantages  of  ati  unlimited  freedom  of  impor- 
tation and  exportation  are  obvious.     The  fpe-' 

demand  as,  in  the  a£toal  circumftances  of  the  country,  would 
encourage  an  increafed  fupply.  If  the  makers  of  fuperfine 
broad  cloths  would  fell  their  commodity  for  a  ihilling  a  yard 
inftead  of  a'  guinea,  it  cannot.be  doubted  that  the  demand 
would  increafe  more  than  tenfold  ;  but  the  certainty  of  fuch 
an  increafe  of  demand,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  would  have  no  tendency 
whatever,  in  the  aftual  circumftances  of  any  knoVn  country, 
to  encourage  the  manufadure  of  broad  cloths. 

•    cific 
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cific  evil  to  be  apprehended  from  it  in  a  rich  and 
commercial  country  is,  that  the  rents  of  land  and 
the  wages  of  labour  would  not  fall  in  proportion 
to  the  fall  in  the  price  of  corn.  If  land  yielded  no 
other  produce  than  corn,  the  proprietors  would  be 
abfolutely  obliged  to  lower  their  rents  exadlly  in 
proportion  to  the  diminished  demand  and  dimi- 
niihed  price,  becaufe,  univerfally,  it  is  price  that 
determines  rent,  not  rent  that  determines  price ; 
but  in  a  country  where  the  demands  for  the 
produds  of  pafture  are  very  great,  and  daily  in- 
creafmg,  the  rents  of  land  would  not  be  entirely 
determined  by  the  price  of  com  ;  and  though 
they  would  fall  with  a  fall  in  the  price  of  com, 
they  would  not  fall  in  proportion.  In  the  iame 
manner,  the.  wages  of  labour  being  influenced 
not  Mily  by  the  price ^f  com,  but  by  the  com- 
petition of  commercial  wealth,  and  the  other 
caufes  before  enumerated,  though  they  would 
probably  fall  with  a  fall  in  the  price  of  com 
would  not  fall  in  proportion.  During  the  firfl 
half  of  the  laft  century  the  average  price  of  com 
fell  confiderably,  but  owing  to  the  demand  for 
labour  ariiing  from  an  increaiing  commerce,  the 
price  of  labour  did  not  fall  with  it.  High  rents 
and  high  wages  occafioncd  by  an  increafed  de- 
mand and  an  increafed  price  of  corn,  cannot 

poffibly 
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poflibty  ftop  cultivation,  for  the  obvious  rrafon, 
that  the  ppwer  of  pajing  the  advance  is  given 
previous  to  the  advance  taking  place ;  but  high 
rents  and  high  wages  fiipported  by  other  caufes 
than  the  price  of  com  tend  moft  powerfully  to 
ftop   it.     Under  thcic   circumftances  land  oil 
wUch  little  labour  has  been  bellowed,  will  ge- 
nerally yield  a  higher  rent  than  that  on  which 
much  has  been  beftowed,  and  the  bringing  of 
frelh  land  under  cultivation  is  moft  powerfully 
checked.     A   rich   and   commercial  nation   is 
thus  by  the  natural  courle  of  things  led  more  to 
pafturc  than  tillage,  and  is  tempted  to  become 
daily  more  dependent  upon  others  for  its  fup- 
plies  of  corn.  If  all  the  nations  of  Europe  could 
be  confidered  as  one  great  country,  and  if  any 
one  ftate  could  be  as  Iccure  of  its  fupplics  from 
others,  as  the  pafturc  diftriAs  of  a  particular  ftate 
are  from  the  com  diftrifts  in  their  neighbour- 
hood, there  would  be  no  harm  in  this  depen<- 
dence,  and  no  peribn  would  think  of  propofing 
com  laws.  But  can  wefafely  confider  Europe  in 
thisMght  ?  The  fortunate  (ituation  of  this  cox^ntry, 
and  the  excellence  of  its  laws  and  government 
exempt  it,  above  any  other  nation  from  foreign 
invaiion  and  domeftic  tumult,  and  it  is  a  par-^ 

donable 
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donable  love  of  one*s  countr};,  which  under.fuch 
circumftances  produces  an  unwilUngnefs  to  cx^ 
pofe  it,  in  fo  important  a.' point  as.thp  fupply  of 
its  principal  food,  to  fhare  in  the  changes  ancj 
chances  which  may  happen  to  the  contincxat* 
How  would  the  miferies  of  France; have  been 
aggravated  dijring  the  rcvolutJQn.if  ibejia^^b^cjj 
dependent  on  foreign  countries  fpr  the  Jupportj 
of  two  or  three  millions  of  her  pepple^  \  ' 

That  we  can  readily  turn  purfelves  from  an 
importing  to  an  exporting  nation,  in  th^  article 
of  corn>  I  would  by  no .  meana.  pretend  to  fty ; 
but  both  theory,  and  the  experience  Q^the  firft 
half  of  the  laft  century,  warrant  us.  in  concluding 
it  prafticable;  and  we  cannot  but  allow  thst^  i^ 
is  worth  the  experiment,  as  the  permanence* 
oi  our  national  profperity  may^ depend  Aipon 
it\  If  we  proceed  in  our  prefent  courfe,  let 
us  but  for  a  rnoment  rcfled  on  the  pro- 
bable confequences.  We  can  h^dly  doubt  that 
in  the   courfe   of  fonc^e   years,  ^c   fl;iall    dr^w 

*  Since  this  was  firft  written,  a  new  fyftcm  of  corn  laws 
has  been  eftabliflied  by  the  legiflature,  but  it  is  aot  fo  power- 
ful in  its  operc^.tion  as  that  of  1688  and  1700.  The  new  laws 
tend  ftrongly  to  encourage  the  growth  of  an  independent  fup- 
ply  of  corn,  but  not  fo  ftrongly  the  produdicn  of  an  excefs^ 
An  independent  fupply  however  Is  certainly  the  firft  anl  naoft 
important  objcdl. 

from 
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from  America,  and  the  nations  bordering  oh  the 
Baltic,  as  much 'as  two  tnillions  of  quarters  of 
wheat, -befides  other  corn,  the  fupport  of  above 
two  millions  of  people.  If  under  thefe  circum* 
Aances,  any  coitamercial  difcuffion,  or  other 
difpute,  were  to  afife  with  thefe  nations,  with 
what  a  weight  of  power  they  would  negotiate  ! 
Not  the  whole  Btitilh  navy  could  offer  a  more 
convincing  argument  than  the  fimple  threat  of 
(hutting  all  their  ports.  I  am  not  unaware, 
that  in  general,  we  may"  fecurely  depend  upon 
people's  nbt  afting  difeftly  contrary  to  their 
inrereft.  Brit  this  confideration,  all  powerful  as 
it  is/  wilhfometiTnes  yield  voluntarily  to  national 
indigtiati6tt,  and  is  fomctimes  forced  to  yield  to 
iHe  fefentment  of  a  fovereign.  It  is  of  fufficient 
weight  in  ^praAice  when  applied  to  manufac- 
ttires ;  beCOTfe  k  delay  in  their  Ale  is  not  of 
'ftich  immediate  fconfequence,  and  from  their 
imaller  bulk  they  are  eafily  fmugglcd.  But  in 
the  cafe  of  •ct)rri,  a  delay  of  three  or  four  months 
rthj  jiroduce  the  moft  cohiplicated  mifery; 
attd  froih  the  great  bulk  of  corn,  it  will  gene- 
rally be  i^  the  powci*  of  a  fovereign  to  execute 
almoft  completely  his  refentful  purpofe.  Small 
commercial  ftates  which  depend  nearly  for  the 
whole  of  their  ftippiies  on  foreign  powers,  will 
6  always 
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always  have  many  friends.  They  arc  not  ofluf- 
ficicnt  confcquence  to  excite  any  general  indig- 
nation againfl  them^  and  if  they  cannot  be  iup* 
plie4  from  one  quarter,  they  will  from  anpthcr. 
But  this  b  by  po  means  the  cafe  with  fuch  a 
country  as  Great  Britain,  whofe  commercial 
ambition  is  peculiarly  calculated  to  excite  a  ge- 
neral jealoufy,  and  in  faft  has  excited  it  to  a  very 
great  degree.  If  our  commerce  continue  in- 
creafing  for  a  few  years,  and  our  commercial 
population  with  it,  we  Ihall  he  laid  fo  bare 
to  the  ihaflks  af  fortune,  that  nothing  but  a 
\miracle  can  fave  us  from  being  ibruck*  The 
periodical  return  of  fiich  feaibns  of  dearth^  as 
thofe  which  we  have  of  late  experienced,  I  con* 
{ider  as  abfolutely  certain,  upon  our  prefent  im- 
porting iyilem  :  but  excluding  from  the  queflion 
at  prefent,  the  dreadful  diftrefs  thsit  they  occaiion 
i^hich  however  no  man  of  huinanity  can  long 
baniih  from  his  mind,  I  would  aik,  is  it  politic, 
merely  with  a  view  to  our  national  greatnefs,  to 
render  ourfelves  thus  dependent  upon  others  for 
our  fupport,  and  put  it  in  the  power  of  a  cona* 
bination  againil  us,  to  diminiib  our  population 
two  millions  ? 

To  reftore  our  independence,  and  build  oixr 
national  greatnefs  and  commercial  profperity  on 

the 
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the  furc  foundation  of  agriculture,  it  is  evi- 
dently not  fufficient,  to  propofc  premiums  for 
tillage,  to  cultivate  this  or  that  wafte,  or  even 
to  pafs  a  general  inclofure  biU,  though  theie  are 
all  excellent  as  far  as  they  go.  If  the  increafe 
of  the  commercial  population  keep  pace  with 
thelc  efforts,  we  Ihall  only  be  where  we  were 
before,  with  regard  to  the  neceflSty  of  importa- 
tion. The  obje<fl  required  is  to  altct  the  rela- 
tive proportion  between  the  commercial  and 
the  agricultural  population  of  the  country, 
which  can  only  be  done  by  fbme  fyftem  which 
will  determine  a  greater  proportion  of  the  na- 
tional capital  to  the  land.  I  fee  no  other  way 
at  prefent  of  cfFefting  this  objeft,  but  by  corn 
laws  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circumftances  of  the 
country  and  the  flate  of  foreign  markets.  All 
fyftems  of  peculiar  reilraints  and  encourage- 
ments are  undoubtedly  difagreeable,  and  the  nc- 
ceffity  of  reforting  to  them  may  juftly  be  la- 
mented. But  the  objedion  which  Dn  Smith 
brings  againft  bo\mties  in  general,  that  oi  forc- 
ing forae  part  of  the  induftry  of  the  country 
into  a  channel  lefs  advantageous  than  that  in 
which  it  would  run  of  its  own  accord*,  does  not 
apply  in  the  prefent  inflance,  on  account  of  the 
pre-eminent  qualities  of  the  produifts  of  agri- 

*  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol,  ii,  b.  i?,  c.  v.  p.  278, 

culture. 
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culture,  and  the  dreadful  conicquences  that  at- 
tend the  ilighteft  failure  of  them.  The  nature 
of  things  has  indeed  ftamped  upon  corn  a  pe- 
culiar ,value^ ;  and  this  remark,  made  by  Dr. 
Smith  for  another  purpofe,  may  fairly  be  ap- 
plied to  juftify  the  exception  of  this  commodity 
from  the  objedions  againft  bounties  in  general. 
If  thToughout  the  commercial  world  every  kind 
of  trade  'were  pcrfeftly  free,  one  fhould  un- 
doubtedly feel  the  greateft  reluftance  in  pro- 
poling  any  interruption  to  fach  a  fyftem  of  ge- 
neral liberty ;  and  indeed,  under,  fuch  circum- 
fiances,  agriculture  would  not  need  peculiar  en-- 
courageraents.  Bbt  under  the  prcfcnt  univer- 
fal  prevalence  of  the  commercial  iyftcm,  with 
all  its  different  expedients  of  encouragement 
and  reftraint,'  it  is  folly  to  except  from  our  at- 
tention the  great  nianufa6ture  of  corn  which 
iupports  all  the  reft.  The  high  duties  paid  on 
the  importation  of  foreign  manufadures  are  fb 
direct  an  encouragement  to  the  manufafturing 
part  of  the  focicty,  that  nothing  but  fome  en** 
couragcment  of  the  fanie  kind  can  place 
the  manufacturers  and  cultivators  of  this  coun*- 
try  on  a  fair  footing.  Any  fyftcm  of  en- 
couragement therefore,  which  might  be  found 
neceffary  for  the  commerce  of  grain,   would 

»  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.ii.  b.iv.  C.v.  p,278- 
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evidently  be  owing  to  the  prior  chcburagemdhts 
\yhich  had  been  given  to  mantlfaftufie^.  If  all 
be  freej  I  have  nothing  to  fay  ;  but  if  we  proteft 
and  encourage,  it  feems  to  be  folly  not  to  en- 
courage that  produftion,  which, of  all  others  is 

the  rticift  iiiipdrtant  and  valuable*; 

Let 

*  Though  I  have  dwelt  much  on  the  importance  of  raifing 
ii  quantity  of  corn  in  the  country  beyond  the  demands  of  the 
home  confumption,  yet  t  do  not  mean  to  recommend  that 
jgencral  fyftem  of  ploughing,  which  takes  place  in  moft  parts 
bf  France,  and  defeats  its  own  purpofe.  A  large  (lock  of 
cattle  is  not  only  neceflary  as  a  very  valuable  part  of  the  food 
of  the  country,  and  as  contributing  very  greatly  to  the  com- 
forts of  a  confiderable  portion  of  its  population  ;  but  it  is  alfd 
tieceffary  in  the  produftion  of  corn  itfelif.  A  large  furplus 
produce,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  perfons  employed,| 
can  never  be  obtained  without  a  great  ftock  oif  cattle.  At 
the  fame  time  it  does  not  follow,  that  we  Ihould  throw  all  the 
land  that  is  fit  for  it  into  pafture.  It  is  an  obfervation  of 
Mr.  Yoiing,  and  I  (hould  think  a  juft  one,  that  the  firft 
and  moft  obvious  improvement  in  agriculture  is  to  make  the 
fallows  of  a  country  fupport  the  additional  cattle  and  (beep 
wanted  iii  it.  (Travels  in  France,  vol.  i.  p.  361.)  I  am  by  no 
means  fahguine  however,  as  to  the  pradiicability  of  converting 
England  again  into  an  exporting  counti*y,  while  the  demands 
for  the  prbdudls  of  pafture  are  daily  increaGng,  from  the  in- 
creafing  riches  of  the  commercial  part  of  the  nation.  But 
fbould  this  be  really  coniidered  as  impra61ticable,  it  feems  to 
point  out  to  us  one  of  the  great  caufes  of  the  decay  of  na- 
tions.   We  have  always  heard  that  ftates  and  empires  have 

Tot.  ii.  T  their 
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Let  it  not  however  be  imagined,  that  the 
moft  enlightened  fyftem  of  agriculture,  though 

it 

their  periods  of  declerifion ;  and  we  learn  from  hiftory  that 
Ihe  diffisrent  nations  of  the  earth  have  flourKhed  in  a  kind  of 
fuccefiiony  and  that  poor  countries  have  been  continually  rif-* 
Hig  on  the  ruins  of  their  richer  neighbours.  Upon  the  com- 
mercial fyftem,  this  kind  of  fucceffion  feems  to  be  in  the  na- 
tural and  neceflary  courfe  of  things,  independently  of  the  ef- 
fefls  of  war.  If  from  the  increafing  riches  of  the  commercial 
part  of  any  nation,  and  the  confequently  increafing  demands 
for  the  produ6b  of  pafture,  more  land  were  daily  laid  down 
to  grafs,  and  more  corn  imported  from  other  countries,  the 
unavoidable  confequence  feems  to  be>  that  the  increafing  prof- 
perity  of  thefe  countries,  which  their  exportations  of  corn 
would  contribute  to  accelerate,  muft  ultimately  diminifli  the 
population  and  power  of  the  countries  which  had  foftered 
them.  The  ancients  always  attributed  this  natural  weaknefs 
and  old  age  of  ftates  to  luxuiy.  But  the  moderns  who  have 
generally  confidered  luxury  as  a  principal  encouragement  to 
commerce  and  manufa6kures,  and  confequently  a  powerful 
inftrument  of  profperity,  have,  with  great  appearance  of  rea- 
fon,  been  unwilling  to  confider  it  as  a  caufe  of  decline. 
But  allowing,  with  the  moderns,  all  the  advantages  of  luxury^ 
and  when  it  falls  fliort  of  aftual  vice,  they  are  certainly  great ; 
there  feems  to  be  a  point  beyond  which  it  muft  neceflarily 
become  prejudicial  to  a  ftate,  and  bring  with  it  the  feeds  of 
weaknefs  and  decay.  This  point  is,  when  it  is  puftied  fo  far 
as  to  trench  on  the  funds  neceflary  for  its  fupport,  and  to  be- 
come an  impediment  inftead  of  an  encouragement  to  agricul^ 
turc. 

Ifboald 
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it  will  undoubtedly  be  able  to  produce  food  be* 
yond  the  demands  of  the  a^ual  population/  can 

ever 

I  fliould  be  much  mifunderftood,  'if,  from  any  thing 
that  I  have  faid  in  the  four  laft  chapters,  I  fhould  be  con« 
fidered  as  not  fuflRciently  aware  of  the  advantages  derived 
from  commerce  and  man\ifa£lures.  I  look  upon  them  as  the 
mod  diftinguifhing  charafteriftics  of  civilization,  the  mod  ob- 
vious and  ftriking  marks  of  the  improvement  of  fociety,  and 
calculated  to  enlarge  our  enjoyments,  and  add  to  the  fum  of 
human  happinels.  No  great  furplus  produce  of  agriculture 
could  exift  without  them,  and  if  it  didexift,  it  would  be  com- 
paratively of  very  little  value-  But  Hill  they  are  rather  the 
ornaments  and  embelliftments  of  the  political  ftru<Slure  thaa 
its  foundations.  While  thefe  foundations  are  perfeftly  fecure, 
we  cannot  be  too  folicitous  to  make  all  the  apartments  con- 
venient and  elegant ;  but  if  there  be  the  flighteft  reafon  to 
fear  that  the  foundations  themfelves  may  give  way,  it  feems 
to  be  folly  to  continue  direding  our  principal  attention  to  the 
lefs  effential  parts.  *? here  has  never  yet  been  an  inftance  in 
hiftory,  of  a  large  nation  continuing  with  undiminiihed 
vigour,  to  fupport  four  or  five  millions  of  its  people  on 
imported  corn  ;  nor  do  I  beFicve  that  there  ever  will 
be  fuch  an  inftance  in  future.  England  is,  undoubtedly, 
from  her  infular  fituation,  and  commanding  navy,  the 
moft  likely  to  form  an  exception  to  this  rule;  but  iqi 
fpite  even  of  the  peculiar  advantages  of  England,  it  ap- 
prears  to  me  clear  that  if  fhe  continue  yearly  to  increafe  her 
importations  of  corn,  ihe  cannot  ultimately  efcape  that  de- 
cline which  feems  to  be  the  natural  and  neceflary  confcquence 
of  excei&ve  commercial  wealth.     I  am  not  now  fpeaking  of 

T  %  the 
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ever  be  made  to  keep  pace  with  an  unchecked 
populatiom  Thb  errors  that  have  anien  from 
the  confiant  appearance  of  a  full  fupply^  pro- 

the  next  twenty  or  thirty  years,  but  rf  the  next  two  or  three 
hundred.  And  though  we  are  littk  in  ttie  habit  of  looking 
fo  far  forwards,  yet  it  may  be  queftioncd,  whether  we  are  not 
ix)und  in  duty  to  make  fome  exertions  to  avoid  a  fyftem  which 
muft  neceflarily  terminate  in  the  weakneis  and  decline  of  our 
pofterity*  But  whether  we  make  any  praftical  application  of 
f  uch  a  difcuffion  or  not,  it  is  curious  to  contemplate  the  caufes 
of  thofe  reverfes  in  the  fates  of  empires,  which  fo  frequently 
changed  the  face  of  the  world  in  paft  times^  and  may  be  ex- 
pe^ed  to  produce  fimilar,  though  perhaps  not  fuch  violent 
changes  in  future.  War  was  undoubtedly  in  ancient  times, 
the  principal  caufe  of  thefe  changes  ;  but  it  frequently  only 
£ni{hed  a  work  which  excefs  of  luxury  and  the  negledl  of 
agriculture  had  begun.  Foreign  invafions^  or  internal  con* 
vulfions,  produce  but  a  temporary  and  comparatively  flight  ef- 
fcSt  on  fuch  countries  as  Lombardy,  Tufcany,  and  Flanders, 
but  are  fatal  to  fuch  ftates  as  Holland  and  Hamburgh  ;  and 
though  the  commerce  and  manufa£tures  of  England  will 
probably  always  be  fupported  in  a  great  degree  by  her  agri- 
culture, yet  that  part  which  is  not  fo  fupported  will  iHU  re- 
main fubjefl  to  the  reverfes  of  dependent  ftates. 

We  fhould  rccollcft,  that  it  is  only  within  the  laft  twenty 
or  thirty  years  that  we  have  become  an  importing  nation. 
In  fo  ihort  a  period,  it  could  hardly  be  expelled  that  the  evil^ 
of  the  fyftem  fhould  be  perceptible.  We  have  however 
already  felt  fome  of  its  inconveniences ;  and  if  we  perfevere 
in  it,  its  evil  confequences  may  by  no  means  be  a  matter  of 
remote  fpeculation. 

duced 
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duced  by  the  agricultural  lyftem,  and  the  fource 
of  fbme  other  prejudices  on  the  fiibjeft  of 
population^  will  be  noticed  in  the  following 
chapter. 


T3  CHAPt 


(  m  ) 


CHAP.  XI. 

On  the  prevailing  Errors  refpe£ling  Population  and  Plenty. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  many  countries  at 
the  period  of  their  greateft  degree  of  populouf- 
nefs  have  lived  in  the  greateft  plenty,  and  have 
been  able  to  export  corn ;  but  at  other  periods^ 
when  their  population  was  very  low,  have  lived 
in  continual  poverty  and  want,  and  have  been 
obliged  to  import  corn.  Egypt,  Paleftine,  Rome, 
Sicily,  and  Spain,  are  cited  as  particular  exem- 
plifications of  this  faft ;  and  it  has  been  inferred, 
that  an  increafe  of  population  in  any  ftate,  not 
cultivated  to  the  utmoft,  will  tend  rather  to 
augipent  than  diminifh  the  relative  plenty  of 
the  whole  fociety ;  and  that,  as  Lord  Kaimcs 
obferves,  a  country  cannot  eafily  become  too 
populous  for  agriculture ;  becaufe  agriculture 
has  the  fignal  property  of  producing  food  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  confumers*. 

The  general  fads  from  which  thcfe  inferen-* 

■  Sketches  of  the  Hiftory  of  Man,  b.  u  fketch  i.  p.  106, 
107.  8vO.  1788. 

CCS 
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CCS  are  drawn,  there  is  no  reafon  to  doubt ;  but 
the  mfercnccs  by  no  means  follow  from  the  pre* 
mifes.  It  is  the  nature  of  agriculture,  particu* 
larly  when  well  conduced,  to  produce  fupport 
for  a  confidcrable  number  above  that  which  it 
employs;  and  confequently  if  thefe  members  of 
the  fociety,  or  as  Sir  James  Steuart  calls  them, 
the  free  hands,  do  not  increase,  fo  as  to  reach 
the  limit  of  the  number  which  can  be  fupportcd 
|>y  the  furplus  produce,  the  whole  population 
of  the  country  may  continue  for  ages  incre^firig 
with  the  improving  ftate  of  agriculture,  and  yet 
always  be  able  to  export,  corn.  But  this  increaie 
after  a  certain  period,  will  be  very  different 
from  the  natural  and  unreftrifted  increafe  of 
population  ;  it  will  merely  follow  the  flow  aug- 
mentation of  produce  from  the  gradual  im- 
provement of  agriculture,  and  population  will 
ftill  be  checked  by  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
fubfiftencc.  It  is  very  juftly  obferved  by  Sir 
James  Steuart,  that  the  population  of  England 
in  the  middle  of  the  laft  century  when  the  ex- 
ports of  corn  were  confiderable,  was  ftill  checked 
for  want  of  food\  The  prccife  meafure  of  the 
population  in  a  country  thus  circumftanced, 
will  not  indeed  be  the  quantity  of  food,  bccaufe 
•  Polit  Econ.  voUi.  b.  i,  c.  xv,  p.  too, 
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part  of  it  is  exported,  but  the  quantity  of  em-; 
ployment.  The  ftate  of  this  eixiployment  how-r 
ever  will  neceffarily  regulate  the  wages  of  la-r 
bour,  on  which  depends  the  power  of  the  lower 
clafTes  of  people  to  procure  food  ;  and  according 
as  the  employment  of  the  country  is  increaiing^ 
whether  llowly  or  rapidly,  thefe  wages  will  be 
fuch,  as  either  to  check  or  to  encourage  early 
marriages,  liich,  as  to  enable  a  labourer  to  fup- 
port  only  two  or  three,  or  as  m^ny  a?  five  or  fix 
children. 

The  quantity  of  employment  in  any  countr}r 
will  not  of  courfe  vary  from  year  to  year,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  quantity  of  produce  mufl 
neceffarily  do,  from  the  variation  of  the  feafons ; 
jmd  confequently  the  check  from  want  of  em- 
ployment will  be  much  more  fteady  in  its  ope- 
ration, and  be  much  more  favourable  to  ,the 
lower  cl^ffes  of  people,  than  the  check  from  the 
immediate  want  of  food.  The  firft  will  be 
the  preventive  check ;  the  fecopd  the  pofitive 
check.  Whei>  the  demand  for  labour  is  either 
iliationary,  or  increafing  very  flpwly,  people  not 
feeing  any  employment  open  by  whiqh  they  can 
fuppoit  ^  family,  or  the  wages  of  common  la^ 
bour  being  inadequate  to  this  purpofe,  vyill  qf 
CQiirfe  bq  deterred  from  marrying.     But  if  a 

demand 
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flemand  for  labour  coatinne  increafing  with 
fome  rapidity,  although  the  fupply  of  food  be 
lancertain,  on  account  of  variable  feafons,  and  a 
dependence  on  other  countries,  the  pdpulation 
nvill  evidently  go  on,  till  it  i^  pofitivcly  checked 
by  fanzines  or  the  difeafes  ^rifing  from  feverc 
Fant, 

Scarcity  and  extreme  poverty  therefore  may 
pr  may  not  accompany  an  increafing  population, 
according  to  circumftances ;  but  they  muft 
neceflarily  accompany  a  permanently  declining 
population ;  becaufe  there  never  has  been,  nor 
probably  ever  will  be,  any  other  caufe  than 
want  of  fpod,  which  makes  the  population  of  a 
country  permaijently  decline.  In  the  numerous 
inftance?  of  depopulation  which  occur  in  hit- 
|tory,  the  caufes  of  it  may  always  be  traced  to 
the  want  of  induftry^  or  th^  ill  djredion  of  that 
induftry,  arifing  from  violence,  bad  government, 
ignorance,  &c.  which  firft  occafions  a  want  of 
food,  and  of  courfe  depopulation  follows.  Whea 
Rome  adopted  the  cuftom  of  importing  all  her 
porn,  and  laying  all  Italy  into  pafture,  flie  fqon 
declined  in  population.  The  caufes  of  the  depo- 
pulation of  Egypt  and  Turkey  have  already  been 
alluded  to ;  and  in  the  cafe  of  Spain,  it  was 
£:ertainlj  z^ot  the  numerical  lofs  of  people  occa- 
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fioned  by  the  cxpulfion  of  the  Moors ;  but  the 
induftry  and  capital  thus  expelled,  which  per- 
manently injured  her  population.  When  a 
country  has  been  depopulated  by  violent  caufes^ 
if  a  bad  government,  with  its  ufual  concomitant 
infecurity  of  property  enfuc,  wiiich  has  gene* 
rally  been  the  cafe  in  all  thofe  countries  which 
are  now  lefs  peopled  than  formerly,  neither  the 
food  nor  the  population  can  recover  themfelves> 
and  the  inhabitants  will  probably  live  in  fevere 
want*  But  when  an  accidental  depopulation 
takes  place,  in  a  country  which  was  before  po« 
pulous  and  induftrious,  and  in  the  I)abit  of  ex- 
porting corn,  if  the  remaining  inhabitants  be 
left  at  liberty  to  exert^  and  do  exert,  their  induf- 
try in  the  fame  direction  as  before,  it  is  a  ftrange 
idea  to  entertain  that  they  would  then  be  unable 
to  fupply  themfelves  with  corn  in  the  fame 
plenty ;  particularly  as  the  diminiftied  numbers 
would  of  courfe  cultivate  principally  the  more 
fertile  parts  of  their  territor}%  and  not  be  obliged 
as  in  their  more  populous  ftate,  to  apply  to  un- 
grateful foils.  Countries  in  this  (ituation  would 
evidently  have  the  fame  chance  of  recovering 
their  former  number,  as  they  had  originally  of 
reaching  this  number;  and  indeed  if  abfolutc 
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populoufnefi  were  neceflary  to  relative  plenty, 
as  fome  agriculturifts  have  fuppofed*,  it  vyould 
be  impoffible  for  new  colonies  to  increafe  with 
the  fame  rapidity  as  old  flates. 

The 

*  Among  others,  I  allude  more  particularly  to  Mr.  Ander- 
fon,  who,  in  a  Calm  Invejligaiion  of  the  Circttmflances  which 
have  led  to  the  prefent  Scarcity  of  Grain  in  Britain^  (publifhed 
in  l8oi)  has  lalx>ured  with  extraordinary  earneftners,  and  I 
believe  with  the  beft  intentions  poffible,  to  imprefs  this  cu- 
rious truth  on  the  minds  of  his  countrymen.  The  particular 
pofition  which  he  attempts  to  prove  is,  that  an  increafe  of  po^ 
fulation  in  anyjlate  whofe  fields  have  not  been  made  to  attaiti 
their  higheji  poffible  degree  of  produ^ivenefs^  (a  thing  that  pro* 
bably  has  never  yet  beenfeen  ort  this  globe)  will  necefjarily  have  its 
means  of  fubfijience  rather  augmented  than  dimini/hedy  by  that 
augmentation  of  its  population  \  and  the  reverfe ,  The  propo- 
fition  is,  to  be  fure,  expreffed  rather  obfcurely  ;  but  from  the 
context,  his  meaning  evidently  is,  that  every  increafe  of  t>opu- 
lation  tends  to  increafe  relative  plenty,  and  vice  verfa.  He 
concludes  his  proofs  by  obferving,  that  if  the  fads  which  he 
has  thus  brought  forward  and  conne£led  do  not  ferve  to  re- 
move the  fears  of  thofe  who  doubt  the  poffibility  of  this  coun- 
try producing  abundance  to  fuftain  its  increafing  population, 
were  it  to  augment  in  a  ratio  greatly  more  progreflive  than  it 
has  yet  done,  he  ihould  doubt  whether  they  could  be  con- 
vinced of  it,  were  one  even  to  rife  from  the  dead  to  tell  them 
fo.  Mr.  A.  is  perhaps  juftified  in  this  doubt,  from  the  known 
incredulity  of  the  age,  which  might  caufe  people  to  remain 
unconvinced  in  both  cafes.  I  agree  with  Mr.  A.  however, 
entirely,  refpedling  the  importance  of  directing  a  greater  part 
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The  prejudices  on  ttc  fubjeft  of  populatiioii 
bear  a  very  ftriking  rcfemblance  to  the  old  pre-? 
judiccs  about  fpecie,  and  we  know  how  flowly 
and  with  what  difficulty  theie  laft  have  yielded 
to  jufter  conceptions.  Politicians  oblcrving,  that 
ftates  which  were  powerful  and  profpejrqus 
were  almoft  invariably  populous^  have  miiljikcn 
an  cScA  for  a  caufe^  and  concluded  that  their 
population  was  the  caufe  of  their  profperity,  in- 
Aead  of  their  profperity  being  the  caufe  of  their 
population ;  as  the  old  political  economifb  cour 
eluded^  that  the  abundance  of  ipecie  was  the 
caufe  of  national  wealth,  inftead  of  the  efied  of 
It.  The  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour^ 
in  both  thefe  inftances,  became  in  confcquence 
a  fecondary  coniideration^  and  its  increafe,  it  was 
conceived,  would  naturally  follow  the  increafe 
of  fpecie  in  the  one  cafe,  or  of  population  in  the 
other.  The  folly  of  endeavouring  by  forcible 
means  to  increafe  the  quantity  of  fpecie  in  any 
country,  and  the  ^bfblute  impofTibility  of  accu« 

of  the  national  induftry  to  agriculture  j  but  from  the  drcuin- 
llanccof  its  being  poffible  for  a  country,  with  a  certain  direc- 
tion of  its  induftry,  always  to  export  corn,  although  it  may 
be  vcfY  populous,  he  has  been  led  into  thp  ftrange  error  of 
fuppofing,  that  an  agricultural  country  could  fupport  an  iinr 
checked  population. 
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mulating  it  beyond  a  certain  -level  by  any  hu- 
man laws  that  can  be  devifed,  are  now  fully 
eftablifhed,  and  have  been  completely  exempli- 
fied in  the  inftances  of  Spain  and  Portugal ;  but 
the  illufiori  ftill  remdiins  refpefting  population  ; 
and  under  this  impreffion,  almoft  every  political 
treatife  has  abounded  in  propofals  to  encourage 
population^  with  little  or  no  comparative  refer-* 
cnce  to  the  means  of  its  fupport*  Yet  furcly 
the  folly  of  endeavouring  to  increafe  the  quan- 
tity of  fpecie  in  any  country  without  an  increafe 
of  the  commodities  which  it  is  to  circulate,  is 
not  greater,  than  that  of  endeavouring  to  in- 
creafe the  number  of  people  without  an  increafe 
of  the  food  which  is  to  maintain  them ;  and  it 
will  be  found,  that  the  level  above  which  no 
human  laws  can  raife  the  population  of  a  coun- 
try, is  a  limit  more  fixed  and  impaffable  than 
the  limit  to  the  accumulation  of  fpecie.  How- 
ever improbable  in  fail,  it  is  poffible  to  conceive, 
that  means  inight  be  invented  of  retaining  a 
quantity  of  fpecie  in  a  ftate,  greatly  beyond 
what  was  demanded  by  the  produce  of  its  land 
end  labour ;  but  when  by  great  encouragements, 
population  has  been  raifed  to  fuch  a  height,  that 
this  produce  is  meted  out  to  each  individual  in 
the  fmalleft  portions  that  can  fupport  life,  no 
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ftrctch  of  ingenuity  can  even  conceive  the  pof- 
fibility  of  going  further. 

It  has  appeared,  I  think,  clearly,  in  the  review 
of  different  ibcieties  given  in  the  former  part  of 
this  work^  that  thofe  countries  the  inhabitants 
of  which  were  funk  in  the  moil  barbarous  ig*- 
norance,  or  opprefled  by  the  mofb  cruel  ty- 
ranny, however  low  they  might  be  in  adhial 
population,  were  very  populous  in  proportion  to 
their  means  of  fiibfiftence  ;  and  upon  the  flight- 
eft  failure  of  the  feafons  generally  fuffered  the 
fevcrities  of  want.  Ignorance  and  defpotifm 
feem  to  have  no  tendency  to  deftroy  the  pai^ 
fion  which  prompts  to  increafe ;  but  they  ef- 
feftually  deftroy  the  checks  to  it  from  reafbn 
and  forefight.  The  improvident  barbarian  who 
thinks  only  of  his  prefcnt  wants,  or  the  mifer- 
able  peafant,  who,  from  his  political  iituation, 
feels  little  fecurity  of  reaping  what  he  has  fbwn, 
will  feldom  be  deterred  from  gratifying  his  paJP- 
fions  by  the  profped:  of  inconveniences  which 
cannot  be  expe<9:ed  to  prefs  on  him  under  three- 
or  four  years.  But  though  this  want  of  fore- 
fight  which  is  foftered  by  ignorance  and  def- 
potiftn  tend  thus  rather  to  encourage  the  pro- 
creation of  children,  it  is  abfolutely  fatal  to  the 
induftry  which  is  to  fupport  them.     Induftry 

.  cannot 
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cannot  exift  without  forefight  and  fecurity* 
The  indolence  of  the  favage  is  well  known ; 
and  the  poor  Egyptian  or  Abyffinian  farmer 
without  capital,  who  rents  land  which  i«  let  out 
yearly  to  the  highcft  bidder,  and  who  is  con- 
ilandy  fubjed:  to  the  demands  of  his  tyrannical 
mafters,  to  the  cafual  plunder  of  an  enemy,  and, 
not  Unfrequently,  to  the  violation  of  his  mifer-i 
able  contra<ft,  can  have  no  heart  to  be  induftri-* 
ous,  and  if  he  had,  could  not  exercife  that  in«^ 
duftry  with  fuccefs.  Even  poverty  itfelf,  which 
appears  to  be  the  great  fpur  to  induftry,  when 
it  has  once  paiTed  certain  limits,  almoil  ceafes 
to  operate.  The  indigence  which  is  hopcleis, 
deflaoys  all  vigorous  exertion,  and  confines  the 
efforts  to  what  is  fufficient  for  bare  cxiftence. 
It  is  the  hope  of  bettering  our  condition,  and 
Ihe  fear  of  want,. rather  than  want  itfelf,  that  is 
the  beft  ftimulus  to  induftry ;  and  its  moft  con- 
ftant  and  beft  direfted  efforts  will  almoft  in- 
variably be  found  among  a  clafs  of  people  above 
the  clafs  of  the  wretchedly  poor. 

The  efFe(fi  of  ignorance  and  oppreiTion  will 
therefore  always  be  to  deftroy  the  fprings  of  in- 
duftry, and  confequently  to  diminifli  the  annual 
produce  of  the  land  and  labour  in  any  country ;  ^ 
and  this  diminution  wilt  iiievitably  be  followed 
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by  a  decreafe  of  the  population,  in  fpitc  ci  th« 
birth  of  any  number  of  children  whatcvef,  an- 
nually. The  defire  of  immediate  gratification; 
and  the  removal  of  the  rcftraiilts  to  it  froni 
prudence,  may  perhaps,  iri  fuch  countries/ 
prompt  univerfally  to  early  marriages  ;  but  When 
thefe  habits  have  once  reduced  the  people  td 
the  loweft  poffible  ftate  of  poverty,  they  can 
evidently  have  no  further  efFeft  upon  the  popu- 
lation. Their  only  cffeft  muft  be  oh  the  degree 
of  mortality ;  and  there  is  no  doubt,  that  if  we 
could  obtain  accurate  bills  of  mbrtality  in  thofe 
Ibuthem  countries.  Where  vety  few  women  re- 
main unmarried,  and  all  marry  yoiihgi  the  pro-^ 
portion  of  the  annual  deaths  would  be  i  in  17^ 
18,  or  zOf  inftead  of  i  in  34,  36,  or  40,  as  in 
European  ftatcs,  where  the  preventive  check 
operates. 

That  an  increafe  of  population,  wtiein  it  fol- 
lows in  its  natural  order,  is  both  a  great  pofitive 
good  in  itfelf,  and  abfolutely  neceffary  to  a  fur- 
ther increafe  in  the  annual  produce  of  the  lan^ 
and  labour  of  any  country,  I  fhould  be  the  lafl 
to  deny.  The  only  queflion  is,  what  is  the  na- 
tural order  of  its  progrefs  ?  In  this  pointy  Sir 
James  Steuart  who  has  in  general  explained 
this  fubjedt  fo  well,  appears  to  me  to  have  fallen 
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Into  an  error.     He  determines  that  multiplica- 
tion is  the  efficient  caufe  of  agriculture,  and  not 
agriculture  of  multiplication*.     But  though  it 
may  be  allowed,  that  the  increafe  of  people  be- 
yond what  could  eafily  fubfift  on  the  natural 
fruits  of  the  earth,  firft  prompted  man  to  till 
the  ground  ;  and  that  the  view  of  maintaining 
a  family,  or  of  obtaining  fome   valuable  (ionfi- 
deration  in  exchange  for  the  produ(fts  of  agri- 
culture, ftill  operates  as  the  principal  ftimulus  to 
cultivation  ;  yet  it  is  clear,  that  thefe  produ6ls> 
in  their  adual  ftate,  muft  be  beyond  the  lowed 
wants  of  the  exifting  population,  before  any  per- 
manent increafe  can  poffibly  be  lupported.  We 
know  that  a  multiplication  of  births  has  in  num- 
berlefs  inftances  taken  place,  which  has  produced 
no  efFeft  upon  agriculture,  and  has  merely  been 
followed  by  an  increafe  of  difeafes ;  but  perhaps 
thete  is  iio  inftance  where  a  permanent  increafe 
of  agriculture,  has  not  efFe6led  a  permanent  in- 
creafe of  population,  fomewherc  or  other.  Con- 
fequently,    agriculture    may   with   more   pror 
J)riety  be  termed  the  efficient  cauie  of  popula- 
tion, than  population  of  agriculture^,  though  they 

certainly 
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certainly  re-adl  upon  eacn  other,  and  are  mutu- 
ally neceflary  to  each  other's  fupport.  This  in- 
deed feems  to  be  the  hinge  on  which  the  fub- 
jed  turns,  and  all  the  prejudices  refpe<fting  po- 
pulation have,  perhaps,  arifen  from  a  miftakc 
about  the  order  of  precedence.         , 

The  author  of  VAml  des  Hommes,  in  a  chap- 
ter on  the  efFefts  of  a  decay  of  agriculture  upon 
population,  acknowledges  that  he  had  *  fallen 
into  a  fundamental  error  in  confidering  popular 
tion  as  the  fource  of  revenue ;  and  that  he  was 
afterwards  fully  convinced  that  revenue  was  the 
fource  of  population*.  From  a  want  of  atten- 
tion to  this  moft  important  diftindion,  ftatcf- 
men,  in  purfuit  of  the  defirable  objeA  of 
population,  have  been  led  to  encourage  early 
marriages,  to  reward  the  fathers  of  families,  and 
to  difgrace  celibacy ;  but  this,  as  the  fame  au-- 
thor  juftly  obferves,  is  to  drefs  and  water  a  piece 
of  land  without  fo wing  it,  and  yet  to  ezpecfi  a 
crop. 

Among  the  other  prejudices  which  have  pre- 

that  he  means  principally  the  multiplication  of  thofe  perfons 
who  have  fome  valuable  confideration  to  give  for  ti^e  produ^ 
of  agriculture ;  but  this  is  evidently  not  mere  increafe  of  po« 
pulation,  and  fuch  an  explanation  feems  to  admit  the  incor* 
redlnefs  of  the  general  proportion. 

^Tom.viii.  p.84.  l2mo.  9. vols.  1762. 
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vailed  on  the  fubjed:  of  population,  it  has  been 
generally  thought,  that  while  there  is  either 
wafte  among  the  rich,  or  land  remaining  uncul- 
tivated in  any  country,  the  complaints  for  want 
of  food  cannot  be  juftly  founded,  or  at  Icaft 
that  the  preffurc  of  diftrefs  upon  the  poor  is  to 
be  attributed  to  the  ill  conduft  of  the.  higher 
ctaffes  of  fociety,  and  the  bad  management  of 
the  land.  The  real  efFcft  however  of  thefe 
two  circumftances  is  merely  to  narrow  the 
limit  of  the  aftual  population ;  h]it  they  have 
little  or  no  influence  on  what  may  be  called 
the  average  preffure  of  diftrefs  on  the  poorer 
members  of  fociety.  If  our  anceftors  had  been 
fo  frugal  and  induftrious,  and  had  tranfmitted 
fuch  habits  to  their  pofterity,  that  nothing  fu- 
perfluous  was  now  confumed  by  the  higher 
claiTes,  no  horfes  were  ufed  for  pleafure,  and  no 
land  was  left  uncultivated,  a  ftriking  difference 
would  appear  in  the  ftate  of  the  aftual  popu- 
lation ;  but  probably  none  whatever,  in  the  ftate 
of  the  lower  claffes  of  people,  with  refpe<St  to  the 
price  of  labour,  and  the  facility  of  fupporting  a 
family.  The  wafte  among  the  rich,  and  the 
horfes  kept  for  plcaftire,  have  indeed  a  little  the 
cffeft  of  the  confomption  of  grain  in  diftilleries, 
noticed  before  with  regard  to  China.     On  the 
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fuppofition  that  the  food  confiimed  in  this 
manner  may  be  withdrawn  on  the  occafion  of  a 
fcarcity,  and  be  applied  to  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
they  operate  certainly  as  far  as  they  go,  like 
granaries  which  are  only  opened  at  the  time 
that  they  are  moft  wanted,  and  muft  therefore 
tend  rather  to  benefit  than  to  injure  the  lower 
clafTes  of  fociety. 

With  regard  to  uncultivated  land,  it  is  evident, 
that  its  cfFeft  upon  the  poor  is  neither  to  injure 
nor  to  benefit  them.  The  fudden  cultivation  of 
it  will  indeed  tend  to  improve  their  condition  for 
a  time,  and  the  ncgleft  of  lands  before  culti- 
vated will  certainly  make  their  fituation  worfe 
for  a  certain  period  ;  but  when  no  changes  of 
this  kind  are  going  forward,  the  efFeft  of  un- 
cultivated land  on  the  lower  claiTes  operates 
merely  like  the  pofleffion  of  a  fmaller  territory. 
It  is  indeed  a  point  of  very  great  importance  to 
the  poor,  whether  a  country  be  in  the  habit  of 
exporting  or  importing  com ;  but  this  point  is 
not  neceflarily  conneded  with  the  complete  or 
incomplete  cultivation  of  the  whole  territory, 
but  depends  upon  the  proportion  of  the  fiirplus 
produce,  to  thofe  who  are  fupported  by  it ;  and 
in  faft  this  proportion  is  generally  the  greateft, 
in  countries  which  have  not  yet  completed  the 

cultivation 
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cultivation  of  all  their  territory.  If  ev«ry  inch 
of  land  in  this  country  were  well  cultivated, 
there  would  be  no  reafon  to  expeft,  merely  from 
this  circumftance,  that  we  Ihould  be  able  to 
export  corn.  Our  power  in  this  refpeft  would 
depend  entirely  on  the  proportion  of  the  furplus 
produce  to  the  commercial  population;  and 
this,  of  courfc,  would  in  its  turn  depend  on  the 
direftion  of  capital  to  agriculture  or  commerce. 
It  is  not  probable  that  any  country  with  a 
large  territory  Ihould  ever  be  completely  culti- 
vated; and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  we 
often,  draw  very  inconfiderate  conclufions  againft 
the  induftry  and  government  of  ftates  from  the 
appearance  of  uncultivated  lands  in  them.  It 
feems  to  be  the  clear  and  exprefs  duty  of  every 
government  to  remove  all  obftacles,  and  give 
every  facility  to  the  inclofure  and  cultivation  of 
land;  but  when  this  has  been  done,  the  reft 
muft  be  left  to  the  operation  of  individual  in- 
tereft ;  and  upon  this  principle  it  cannot  be 
cxpefted  that  any  new  land  (hould  be  brought 
into  cultivation,  the  manure  and  the  labour  ne- 
cefTary  for  which,  might  be  employed  to  greater 
advantage  on  the  improvement  of  land  already 
in  cultivation ;  ^nd  this  is  a  cafe  which  will 
yery  frequently  occur.     In  countries  poffeiTcd 
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of  a  large  territory,  there  will  always  be  a  great 
quantity  of  land  of  a  middling  quality,  which 
requires  conftant  dreffing  to  prevent  it  from 
growing  worfe,  but  which  would  admit  of  very 
great  improvement,  if  a  greater  quantity  of 
manure  and  labour  could  be  employed  upon  it. 
The  great  obftacle  to  the  melioration  of  land 
is  the  difficulty,  the  expence,  and  fometimes 
the  impoffibility  of  procuring  a  fufficient  quan- 
tity of  dreffing.  As  this  inftrument  of  improve- 
ment, therefore,  is  in  practice  limited,  whatever 
it  may  be  in  theory,  the  queftion  will  always 
be,  how*  it  may  be  moft  profitably  employed ; 
and  in  any  inftance  where  a  certain  quantity  of 
dreffing  and  labour  employed  to  bring  new  land 
into  cultivation,  would  have  yielded  a  perma- 
nently greater  produce  if  employed  upon  old 
land,  both  the  individual  and  the  nation  are 
lofets.  Upon  this  principle,  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  farmers  in  fome  iituations  never  to 
drefs  their  pooreft  land,  but  to  get  from  it 
merely  a  fcanty  crop  every  three  or  four  years, 
and  to  employ  the  whole  of  their  manure, 
which  they  praAically  feel  is  limited,  on  thofc 
parts  of  their  farms,  where  it  will  produce  a 
greater  proportional  efFe<ft. 

The  cafe  will  be  different  of  courfe,  in  a 

fmall 
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fmall  territory  with  a  great,  population,  lup- 
ported  on  funds  not  derived  from  their  own  foil. 
In  this  cafe  there  will  be  little  or  no  choice  of 
land,  and  a  comparative  fuperabundance  of  ma- 
nure ;  and  under  fuch  circumftances  the  pooreft 
foils  may  be  brought  under  cultivation.  But 
for  this  purpofe,  it  is  not  mere  population  that 
is  wanted,  but  a  population  which  can  obtain 
the  produce  of  other  countries,  while  it  is  gra- 
dually improving  its  own ;  otherwifc  it  would 
be  immediately  reduced  in  proportion  to  the 
limited  produce  of  this  fmall  and  barren  terri- 
tory ;  and  the  melioration  of  the  land  might 
perhaps  never  take  place ;  or  if  it  did,  it  would 
take  place  very  llowly  indeed,  and  the  popula- 
tion would  always  be  exaftly  meafured  by  this 
tardy  rate,  and  could  not  poffibly  increafo  be- 
yond it. 

This  fubjeft  is  illuftrated  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  Campine  in  Brabant,  which,  according  to 
the  Abb^  Mann*,  confifted  originally  of  the 
moft  barren  and  arid  fand.  Many  attempts 
were  made  by  private  individuals  to  bring  it 

under  cultivation,  but  without  fuccefs ;  which 

♦ 

a  Memoir  on  the  Agriculture  of  the  Netherlands,  publifhed 
in  vol.  i.  of  Obmmunications  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
p.  225. 
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proves  that,  as  a  farming  projeft,  and  confidcr^cl 
as  a  folc  dependence,  the  cultivation  of  it  would 
not  anfwer.  Some  religious  houses  however, 
at  laft  fettled  there,  and  being  fupportcd  by- 
other  funds,  and  improving  the  land  merely  as. 
a  fecondary  objeft,  they  by  degrees,  in  the 
courfe  of  fome  centuries,  brpught  nearly  th? 
\vhole  under  cultivation,  letting  it  out  to  far- 
ipers  as  foonas  it  was  fufficiently  improved. 

There  is  no  fpot,  however  barren,  which 
might  not  be  made  rich  this  way,  or  by  the 
concentrated  population  of  s^  manufadluring 
town  ;  but  this  is  no  proof  whatever  that  with 
yefpeft  to  population  and  food,  population  has 
the  preceden<:e,  becaufe  this  concentrated  po- 
pulation could  qot  poffibly  cxift,  without  th& 
preceding  exiftence  of  an  adequate  quantity  of 
food  in  the  furplvis  produce  of  fome  other  dif-^ 
trid. 

In  a  country  like  Brabant  or  Holland,  where 
territory  is  the  principal  want  and  not  manure^ 
fuch  a  diftrid:  as  the  Campine  is  dcfcribed  tq 
be,  may  perhaps  be  cultivated  with  advantage. 
But  in  countries  pofleffed  of  a  large  territory^^ 
and  with  a  cpnfiderable  quantity  of  land  of  a 
middling  quality,  the  attempt  to  cultivate  fuch 
a  fpot,  would  be  a  palpable  mifdireftion  an4 

waft? 
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waftc,    both   of  individual   and    national   re- 
fcurces. 

The  French  have  already  found  their  error  in 
bringing  under  cultivation  too  great  a  quantity 
of  poor  land.  They  are  now  fenfible  that  they 
have  employed  in  this  way  a  portion  of  labour 
^nd  dreffing,  which  would  have  produced  a 
permanently  better  cffeft,  if  it  had  been  ap- 
plied to  the  further  improvement  of  better  land. 
Even  in  China,  which  is  {o  fully  cultivated  and 
fb  fully  peopled,  barren  heaths  have  been  noticed 
in  fome  diftrii^s,  which  prove  that  diftrefled  as 
the  people  appear  to  be  for  fubfiftence,  it  does 
not  anfwer  to  them  to  employ  any  of  their  ma- 
nure on  fuch  fpots.  Thefe  remarks  will  be 
ftill  further  confirmed,  if  we  recoiled,  that  in 
^he  cultivation  of  a  large  furface  of  bad  land, 
there  muft  neceflarily  be  a  very  great  wafte  of 
feed  corn. 

We  Ihould  not  therefore  be  too  ready  to 
make  inferences  againft  the  internal  economy 
pf  a  country  frpm  the  appearance  of  unculti- 
vated heaths,  without  other  evidence.  But 
^he  faft  is,  that  as  no  country  has  ever  reached, 
or  probably  pver  will  reach,  its  higheft  poffible 
ecme  of  produce,  it  appears  always  a3  if  the 
want:  of  induftry,  or  the  ill-diredion  of  that  in- 

duftry. 
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duftry,  was  the  aAual  limit  to  a  further  increafc 
of  produce  and  population,  and  not  the  abfb- 
lute  refufal  of  nature  to  yield  any  more ;  but  a 
man  who  is  locked  up  in  a  room  may  be  fairly 
faid  to  be  confined  by  the  walls  of  it,  though  he 
may  never  touch  them  ;  and  with  regard  to  the 
principle  of  population,  it  is  never  the  queftion, 
whether  a  country  will  produce  any  more,  but 
whether  it  may  be  made  to  produce  a  fuffici- 
cncy  to  keep  pace  with  an  unchecked  increafe 
of  people.  In  China,  the  queftion  is  not,  whe- 
ther a  certain  additional  quantity  of  rice  might 
be  raifed  by  improved  culture,  but  whether 
fuch  an  addition  could  be  expefted  during  the 
next  twenty-five  years,  as  would  be  fufficient 
to  fupport  an  additional  three  hundred  millions 
of  people.  And  in  this  country,  it  is  not  the 
queftion,  whether  by  cultivating  all  our  com- 
mons, we  could  raife  confiderably  more  com 
than  at  prefent;  but  whether  we  could  raife 
fufficient  for  a  population  of  twenty  millions  in 
the  next  twenty-five  years,  and  forty  millions 
in  the  next  fifty  years. 

The  allowing  of  the  produce  of  the  earth  to 
be  abfolutely  unlimited,  fcarcely  removes  the 
weight  of  a  hair  from  the  argument,^  which  de- 
pends 
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pends  entirely  upon  the  differently  increafing 
ratios  of  population  and  food :  and  all  that  the 
moft  enlightened  governments,  and  the  moft  per- 
fcvering  and  beft  guided  efforts  of  induftry  can 
do,  is  to  make  the  neceffary  checks  to  popula- 
tion operate  more  equably,  and  in  a  direftion  to 
produce  the  leaft  evil ;  but  to  remove  them  is 
a  tafk  abfolutely  hopelefs. 


ESSAY,    &c. 


BOOK  IV. 

CP  OUR  FUTURE  PROSPECTS  RESPECTING  THE 
BEMOTAL  OR  MITIGATIONT  OP  THE  EVILS 
ARISING  FROM  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  POPU- 
LATION. 


CHAP.    I. 

Of  moral  reJiratnU  ^«rf  our  ohtigation  to  pra^ife  this  virtue. 

A  s  it  appears  that  in  the  a^ual  ftate  of  every 
fociety  which  has  come  within  our  review,  the 
natural  progrefs  of  population  has  been  con- 
ftantly  and  powerfully  checked ;  and  as  it  feems 
evident,  that  no  improved  form  of  government, 
no  plans  of  emigration,  no  benevolent  inftitu- 
tions,  and  no  degree  or  diredion  of  national  in- 
duftry,  can  prevent  the  continued  adion  of  a 
great  check  to  population  in  fome  form  or  other ; 

it 
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it  follows  that  we  muft  fubmit  to  it  as  an  in- 
evitable law  of  nature ;  and  the  only  inquiry 
that  remains  is,  how  it  may  take  place  with  the 
leaft  poffible  prejudice  to  the  virtue  and  happi- 
nefs  of  human  fociety.  All  the  immediate  checks 
to  population  which  have  been  obferved  to  pre- 
vail in  the  fame  and  different  countries,  feem  to 
be  refolvable  into  moral  reftraint,  vice,  and 
mifery;  and  if  our  choice  be  confined  to  thefe 
three,  we  cannot  long  hefitate  in  our  decifion 
reipedling  which  it  would  be  mofl:  eligible  to 
encourage.  , 

In  the  firft  edition  of  this  effay  I  obferved, 
that  as  from  the  laws  of  nature  it  appeared,  that 
fome  check  to  population  muft  exift,  it  was 
better  that  this  check  Ihould  arife  from  a  fore- 
fight  of  the  difficulties  attending  a  family,  and 
the  fear  of  dependent  poverty,  than  from  the 
afiual  prefence  of  want  and  ficknefs.  This  idea 
will  admit  of  being  purfued  further,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  from  the  prevailing  opi- 
nions refpeftlng  population,  which  undoubtedly 
originated  in  barbarous  ages,  and  have  been  con- 
tinued and  circulated  by  that  part  of  every  com- 
munity which  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  interefted 
in  their  fupport,  we  have  been  prevented  from 

attending 
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attending  to  the  clear  didlates  of  reafon  and  na- 
ture on  this  fubjeft. 

Natural  and  moral  evil  feena  to  be  the  inftru- 
ments  employed  by  the  Deity  in  admonilhirig 
us  to  avoid  any  mode  of  conduft,  which  is  not 
fuited  to  our  being,  and  will  confequently  injure 
our  happinefs.  If  we  be  intemperate  in  eating 
and  drinking,  we  are  difordered  ;  if  we  indulge 
the  tranfports  of  anger,  we  feldom  fail  to  commit 
a<fts  of  which  we  afterwards  repent ;  if  we  mul- 
tiply too  fall,  we  die  miferably  of  poverty  and 
contagious  difeafes.  The  laws  of  nature  in  all 
thcie  cafes  are  fimilar  and  uniform.  They  in^ 
dicate  to  us,  that  we  have  followed  thefe  im- 
pulfes  too  far,  fo  as  to  trench  upon  fome  other 
law  which  equally  demands  attention.  The 
uneafinefa  we  feel  from  repletion,  the  injuries 
that  we  inflift  on  ourfelves  or  others  in  anger, 
and  the  inconveniencies  we  fufFer  on  the  ap- 
proach pf  poverty,  are  all  admonitions  to  us  to 
regulate  thefe  impulfes  better ;  and  if  we  heed 
not  this  admonition,  we  juftly  incur  the  penalty 
of  our  difobedience,  and  our  fufFerings  operate 
as  a  warning  to  others. 

From  the  inattention  of  mankind  hitherto  to 
the  cbnfequences  of  increafing  too  faft,  it  muft 
W  prcfmped  that  thefe  CQufcqyences  are  not  fo 

immediately 
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immediately  and  powerfully  connedicd  with  the 
conduA  which  leads  to  them,  as  in  the  othct 
inftancesj  but  the  delayed  knowledge  of  any 
particular  efFefts  does  not  alter  their  nature,  nor 
our  obligation  td  regulate  our  condudl  accord- 
ingly, as  foon  as  we  arc  fatisfied  of  what  this 
conduct  ought  to  be.     In  many  other  itiftanccs 
it  has  not  been  till  aftct'  long  and. painful  expe- 
rience, that  the  conduft  tnoft  favourable  to  the 
happinefs  of  man  has  beeti  forced  upon  his  at- 
tention.    The  kind  of  food,  and  the  toode  of 
preparing  it,  beft  fuited  to  the  purpdfes  of  nti* 
trition  and  the  gratification  of  the  palaite  j  the 
treatment  and  remedies  of  different  diforders  j 
the  bad  efFeds  on  the  human  frame  of  low  and 
marfliy  fituations ;  the  invention  of  the  .moft 
convenient  and  comfortable  clothing ;  the  con^ 
ftruftion  of  good  houfes ;  and  all  the  advantages 
and  extended  enjoyments  which  diftinguifli  ci- 
vilized life,  were  not  pointed  out  to  the  atten- 
tion of  man  at  once  ;  but  were  the  flow  and 
late  refult  of  experience,  and  of  the  admonitions 
received  by  repeated  failures. 

Difeafes  have  been  generally  confidered  as  the 
,  inevitable   infliftions  of  Providence ;  but  per- 
haps a  great  part  of  them  may  more  juftly  be 
confidered  as  indications  that  we  have  offended 
7  ag^inil: 
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againft  ibmc  of  the  laws  of  nature.  The  plague 
at  Conftantinople,  and  in  other  towns  of  the 
£aft>  is  a  conftant  admonition  of  this  kind  to 
the  inhabitants.  The  human  conftitution  can- 
not fupport  fuch  a  ftate  of  filth  and  torpor ; 
and  as  dirt,  fqualid- poverty,  and  indolence,  are 
in  the  higheft  degree  unfavourable  to  happinels 
and  virtue,  it  feems  a  benevolent  difpenfation^ 
that  fuch  a  ftate  fhould  by  the  laws  of  nature 
produce  difeafe  and  death,  as  a  beacon  to  others 
to  avoid  Splitting  on  the  fame  rock. 

The  prevalence  of  the  plague  in  London  till 
the  year  1666,  operated  in  a  proper  manner  on 
the  conduift  of  our  anceftors ;  and  the  removal 
of  nuiiances,  the  conftruftion  of  drains,  the 
wixkning  of  the  ftreets,  and  the  giving  more 
room  and.  air*  to  their  houffes,  had  the  effe<3:  of 
eradicating  completely  this  dreadful  diforder,, 
and  of  adding  greatly  to  the  health  and  h^pi* 
nc6  of  the  inhabitants* 

In  the  hiftory  of  every  epidemic  it  i^as  almoft 
invariably  been  obfervcd,  that  the  lower  claflea 
of  people,  whofc  food  Was  poor  and  infufficient, 
and  who  lived  crowded  together  in  finall  and 
dirty  houies,  were  the  principal  viiSims.  In 
what  other  manner  can  nature  point  out  to  us> 
that  if  we  increafe  too  faft  foi"  the  means  of 

VOL.  M.  X  fubfiftcncc. 
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ftibfiftcncc,  fo  as  to  render  it  ncceffary  for  a  con*^ 
fiderable  part  of  the  fociety  to  live  in  this  mifer- 
able  manner,  we  have  offended  againft  one  of 
her  laws.  This  law  Ihc  has  declared  exaftly  in 
the  fame  manner,  as  fhe  declares  that  intempe- 
rance in  catiiig  and  drinking  will  be  followed 
by  ill  health,  and  that  however  grateful  it  may 
be  to  us  at  the  moment  to  indulge  thefe  pafSons 
to  excefs,  this  indulgence  will  ultimately  pro- 
duce unhappinefs.  It  is  as  much  a  law  of  na- 
ture that  repletion  is  bad  for  the  human  frame, 
as  that  eating  and  drinking,  unattended  with 
this  confequence,  is  good  for  it. 

An  implicit  obedience  to  the  impulfcs  of  our 
iKitural  paflSons  would  lead  us  into  the  wildeft  - 
and  niofl  fatal  extravagancies ;  and  yet  we  have 
the  ftrongcfl  reafons  for  believing  that  all  thefe 
pafiions  are  fo  necefTary  to  our  being,  that  they 
could  not  be  generally  weakened  or  diminifhed, 
without    injuring  our  happinefs.      The   moft 
powerful  and  univerfal  of  all  our  defires  is  the 
defire   of  food,  and  of  thofe   things,  fuch  as. 
clothing,  houfes,  &c,  which  are  immediately 
necefTary  to  relieve  us  from  the  pains  of  hunger 
and  cold.    It  is  acknowledged  by  all,  that  thefe 
defines  put  in  motion  the  greatefl  part  of  that  - 
aftivity,  from  which  the  multiplied  improve-. 

.  mcnts 
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ment^  and  advantages  of  civilized  life  are  de- 
rived ;  and  that  thepurfuit  of  thefe  objeftsi  and 
the  gratification  of  thefe  defires,  form  the  prin- 
cipal happinefs  of  the  larger"  half  of  mankind, 
civilized  or  uncivilized,  and  are  indifpenlably ' 
neceflary  to  the  more  refined  enjoyments  of 
the  other  half.  We  arc  all  Confcious  of  the 
ineftimable  benefits  that  we  derive  from  thefe 
defires,  when  direded  in  a  certain  manner ;  but 
we  are  equally  confcious  of  the  evils  refiilting 
from  them,  when  not  direfted  in  this  manner ; 
ib  much  fo,  that  fociety  has  taken  upon  iticlf 
to  punifli  moft  ieverely  what  it  confiders  as  an 
irregular  gratification  of  them.  And  yet  the 
defires  in  both  cafes  are  equally  natural,  and 
abftradledly  confidered,  equally  virtuous.  The 
aft  of  the  hungry  man  who  fatisfies  his  appe- 
tite by  taking  a  loaf  from  the  Ihelf  of  another, 
is'  in  no  refpeft  to  be  diftinguilhed  from  the 
aft  of  him  who  does  the  fame  thing  with  a 
loaf  of  his  own,  but  by  its  confcquences.  From 
the  confideration  of  thefe  confcquences,  we  feel 
the  moft  perfeft  conviftion  that  if  people  were 
not  prevented  from  gratifying  their  natural  de- 
fires with  the  loaves  in  the  poflTeflSon  of  others, 
the  number  of  loaves  would  univcrfally  .  di- 
rainiih*  This  experience  is  the  foundation  of  the  •"' 
-  ^  X  J5{  w  laws 
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laws  relating  to  property,  and  of  the  dj^in?- 
tions  of  virtue  au4  vice,  in  the  gra,ti$cation  of 
defires,  othejpwife  perfe^iy  the  fax^c• 

If  the  pleafure  aridog  from  the  grati^cation 
of  thcfe  pwppnfi^ies  jvCre  univerfally  din^ini^^^e^ 
in  vivid|i?f3,  violations  of  property  ^yould  be- 
come Ipfs  ftcqi^n^t ;  but  this  advantjag^  wpuld* 
be  greatiy  overbalanced  by  the  n^r^owing  of 
the  four9es  of  eiypyment.  The  di,min,i;ition  itjl 
th?  quan^tity  of  all  thpfe  produdions  which 
coutrlbxite  ta  hmnan  gratificatioa  wau^d  be 
muph  greater,  in  proportion,  than  the  diiiuiiution 
of  thefts  ;  aud  the  lois  of  general  happineis  on 
the  one  fide,  would  be.  beyond  compaxifon 
greater  than  the  gain  to  happinpfs  on  the  other. 
When  we  contemplate  the  conftant  and  feyere 
toils  of  the  greateft  part  of  mankind,  it  is  im- 
poilible.  npt  to  be  ^r.cibly  imprefled;  with  the 
refl^ftion  that  the^  fources  pf  hunjan  happinefs 
\vould  be  moft  cruelly  diminiflied,  if  the  pro(- 
peft  of  a  good  meal^  a  warm  houfe,  and  a  com« 
fortable  firefide  in  the  evening,  were  not  incite- 
ments fufiiciently  vi.vid,  to.  giye  intereft  and 
cheerfulnefs  to  the  labour^  and  privations  of  the 
day. 

After  the  defire  of  food,  the  moft  powerful 

and  g^npralof  pur  defires  i^  the  paifion  betweea. 
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the  fexes,  taken  ih  an  enlarged  fehlfe.  Of  the 
happihcfs  fpi-ead  dvfet  hiirtiaii  life  by  this  Jlaf^ 
fion,  very  few  are  uncoiifcious.  Virtuous  love, 
exalted  by  friendfliip,  feerHs  to  be  that  fdrt  of 
mixture  of  fenfudl  arid  iiltellediial  enjoyment^ 
particularly  fuited  to  the  nature  of  inan,  and 
moft  powerfully  calculated  to  awaken  the  fy-m- 
pathies  of  the  foiil,  and  produce  the  moft  exq\ii- 
fite  gratifications.  Perhaps  there  is  fcarcely  a 
man  who  has  once  experienced  the  genuine  de- 
light of  virtuous  love,  ho\^ever  gredt  his  intel- 
leftual  pleafures  may  have  been,  that  (Joes  not 
look  back  to  the  period  as  the  funny  ipot  ih  his 
whole  life,  where  his  iniagination  loves  nioft  to 
baflc,  which  he  recollefts  and  contemplates  with 
the  fondeft  regret,  and  whicTi  he  would  mdft 
wifti  to  live  over  again. 

It  has  been  faid  by  Mr.  Godwin,  in  order  to 
Ihow  the  evident  inferiority  of  the  pleafures  of 
fcnfe,  *'  Strip  the  commerce  of  the  fexes  of  all 
'*  its  attendant  circutaiflances,  and  it  would  be 
"  generally  defpifed.'*  He  might  as  well  fay 
to  a  man  who  admired  trees,  ftrip  them  of  their 
fp!reading  branches  and  lovely  foliage,  and  what 
beauty  can  you  fee  in  a  bare  pole  ?  But  it  was 
the  tree  with  the  br^hches  and  foliage,  and  not 
without  them,  that  excited  admiration.     It  is 

X  3^  "  the 
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*f  the  lymmetry  of  perfon,  the  vivacity,  the  vo- 
^  luptupus  fpf^ncls  of  teippcr,  the  affeftionatp 
*5  kindnefs  pf  feeling,  the  imagination  and  the 
^f  wit^"  of  a  womaa,  v^hich  excite  the  paffion 
of  love,  and  not  the  mere  diftiiiftion  of  hcj 
being  a  female, 

It  is  a  very  great  miftake  to  fuppofe  that  thd 
pallion  between  the  fexes  only  operates  aud  in- 
^uences  human  conduct,  vsrhen  the  immediate 
gratification  of  it  is  in  contemplation.  The  for^ 
mation  and  fteady  purfuit  of  fome  particular 
plan  pf  life,  has  been  juftly  confidered  as  one  of 
the  moft  permanent  fpurces  of  happinefs  ;  but 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  there  are  not  many 
pf  thefe  plans  formed  that  are  not  connefted  in 
a  confiderable  degree  with  the  profpeft  of  the 
gratification  of  this  paffion,  and  with  the  fup- 
port  of  children  arifing  from  it.  The  evening 
meal,  the  warm  houfe,  and  the  comfortable 
firefide,  would  lofe  half  of  their  intcreft,  if  we 
were  to  exclude  the  idea  pf  fome  obje<S  of  af- 
fcftion  with  whom  they  vrcre  to  be  Ihared. 

We  have  alfo  great  reafpn  to  believe  that  the 
paffion  between  the  fexes  has  the  moft  power- 
ful tendency  to  foften  an4  meliorate  the  human 
fharafter,  and  keep  it  moye  alive  to  all  the 
•Political  Jnfticc,  vol.  i.  b.  i.  c.  v.  p.  72.  8vo. 
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kindlier  emotions  of  benevolence  and  pity.  Ob-- 
lervacions  on  favage  life  have  generally  tended 
to  prove,  that  nations  in  which  this  paffion  ap-s, 
peared  to  be  lefs  vivid  were  diftinguifhed  by  a- 
ferocious  and  malignant  ifpirit,  and  particularly- 
by  tyranny  and  cruelty  to  the  fex.  If  indeed  this 
bond   of  conjugal  affeftion  were   confiderably 
weakened,  it  feems  probable,  either  that  the  man 
would  make  ufe  of  his  fuperior  phyfical  ftrength 
and  turn  his  wife  into  a  flave,  as  among  the  ge-; 
Hcrality  of  favages,  or  at  beft,  that  every  little 
inequality  of  temper  which  muft  neceflarily  oc- 
cur between  two  perfons,  would  produce  a  total 
alienation  of  afFedion;  and  this  could  hardly, 
take  place,  without  a  diminution  of  parental 
fondnefs  and  care,  which  would  have  the  moft, 
fatal  «fFe<ft  on  the  happinefs  of  fbciety. 

It  may  be  further  remarked,  that  obfervations 
on  the  human  charader  in  different  countries 
warrant  us  in  the  conclufion,  that  the  paflion  is 
ilronger,  and  its  general  efFe<3:s  in  producing 
gentlenefs,  kindnefs,  and  iuavity  of  manners, 
much  more  powcrfi:^!,  where  obftacles  are  thrown 
in  the  way  of  very  early  and  univerfal  gratifica- 
tion. In  fome  of  the  fbuthern  countries  where 
every  impulfe  may  be  almoft:  immediately  in- 
dulged, the  paifion  finks  intg  mere  animal  de- 

X  4  lire. 
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fire>  is  ibon  weakened  and  almoft  eztinguiihed 
by  cxcefs  ;  and  its  influence  on  the  charafter  is 
extremely  confined.  But  in  European  coun- 
tries, where,  though  the  women  be  not  fecludcd, 
yet  manners  have  impofed  confiderable  reflraints 
on  this  gratification,  the  paffion  not  only  rifes 
in  force,  but  in  the  univerfality  and  beneficial 
tendency  of  its  efFefts,  and  has  often  the  moflf 
influence  in  the  formation  and  improvement  of 
the  charader  where  it  is  the  leafl:  gratified. 

Confidering  then  the  paflion  between  thA 
fexes  in  all  its  bearings  and  relations,  and  in- 
cluding the  endearing  engagement  of  parent  and 
child  refulting  from  it,  few  will  be  diipofed  to 
deny  that  it  is  one  of 'the  principal  ingredients 
of  human  happinels.  Yet  experience  teaches 
us  that  much  evil  flows  from  the  irregular  gra- 
tification of  it;  and  though  the  evil  be  of  little 
weight  in  the  fcale,  when  compared  with  the 
good,  yet  its  abfolute  quantity  cannot  be  incon- 
fiderable,  on  account  of  the  ftrength  and  uni- 
verfality of  the  paffion.  It  is  evident  however, 
from  the  general  conduft  of  all  governments 
in  their  diftribution  of  punilhments,  that  the 
evil  refulting  from  this  caufe  is  not  fo  great*  and 
fo  immediately  dangerous  to  fociety,  as  the  irre* 
gular  gratification  of  the  defuse  of  property  ;  but 

placing 
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placing^ this  evil  in  the  moft  formidable  point  of 
view,  we  ihould  evidently  purchafe  a  diminu- 
tion of  it  at  a  very  dear  price,  by  the  cxtinftion 
or  diminution  of  the  paffion  which  caufcs  it ;  a 
change,  which  would  probably  convert  human 
life,  either  into  a  cold  and  cheerlefs  blank,  or  a 
jfcene  of  lavage  and  mercilefs  ferocity. 

A  careful  attention  to  the  remote  as  well  as 
immediate  eflefts  of  all  the  human  paffions,  and 
all  the  general  laws  of  nature,  leads  us  ftrongly 
to  the  conclufion,  that  under  the  prefent  con- 
ftitution  of  things,  few  or  none  of  them  would 
admit  of  being  greatly  diminiflied,  without  nar- 
rowing the  fources  of  good,  more  powerfully* 
than  the  fources  of  evil.  And  the  reafon  feems 
to  be  obvious.  They  are,  in  fa<fl,  the  materials 
of  all  our  pleafures,  as  well  as  of  all  our  pains ; 
of  all  our  happinefs,  as  v^cll  as  of  all  our  mifery ; 
of  all  our  virtues,  as  well  as  of  all  our  vices.  It 
muft  therefore  be  regulation  and  direftion  that 
are  wanted,  not  diminution  or  extinftion. 

It  is  juftly  obferved  by  Dr.  Paley,  that  ''  Hu- 
^  man  paffions  are  either  ncceffary  to  human 
'*  welfare,  or  capable  of  being  made,  and  in  a 
'*  great  majority  of  inftances,  in  faft,  made  con- 
'*  ducive  to  its  happinefs.  Thefe  paffions  are 
^'  ftrong  and  general ;  ^n<l  perhaps  would  not 

*'  anfwer 
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**  anfwer  their  purpofc,  unlefs  they  were  fb. 
'*  But  ftrcngth  and  generality,  when  it  is  expe- 
"  dient  that  particular ,  circumftances  Ihould  be 
*'  refpeded,  become,  if  left  to  themfclves,  exceis 
^'  and  mifdireftion.  From  which  excefs  and 
"  raifdireftion  the  vices  of  mankind  (the  caufes 
*'  no  doubt  of  much  mifery)  appear  to  fpring. 
*'  This  account,  while  it  fliows  us  the  principle 
"  of  vice,  fhows  us  at  the  fame  time,  the  pro- 
"  vince  of  reafon  and  felf-government%" 

Our  virtue  therefore,  as  reafonable  beings, 
evidently  confifts  in  educing  from  the  general 
materials  which  the  Creator  has  placed  under 
our  guidance,  the  greateft  fum  of  human  hap- 
pinefs ;  and  as  our  natural  impulfes  are  abftraft- 
edly-'confidered  good,  and  only  to  be  diftin- 
guifhed  by  their  confequences,  a  ftrid  attention, 
to  thefe  confequences,  and  the  regulation  of  our 
condudl  conformably  to  them,  muft  be  con- 
sidered as  our  principal  duty. 

The  fecundity  of  the  human  fpecies  is,  in 
fome  refpeds,  a  diilind  confideration  from  the 
paflion  between  the  fexes,  as  it  evidently  de-. 
pends  more  upon  the  power  of  women  in  bear- 
ing children,  than  upon  the  ftrength  or  weak-, 
nefs  of  this  paffion.     It  is   however  a  law  ex-. 

*  Natural  Theology,  c,  xxvi.  p.  547, 

adly 
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a6Uy  fimilar  in  its  great  features  to  all  the  other 
laws  of  nature.  It  is  ftrong  and  general,  and 
apparently  would  not  admit  of  any  very  con- 
fiderable  diminution,  without  being  inadequate 
to  its  objecft ;  the  evils  ariiing  from  it  are  inci- 
dental to  thefe  neceflary  qualities  of  ftrength 
and  generality ;  and  thefe  evils  are  capable  of 
being  very  greatly  mitigated,  and  rendered  com- 
paratively light  by  human  energy  and  virtue. 
We  cannot  but  conceive  that  it  is  an  objed:  of 
the  Creator  that  the  earth  Ihould  be  replenilhed, 
and  it  appears  to  me  clear  that  this  could  not  be 
cfFeded  without  a  tendency  in  population  to  in- 
creafe  fafter  than  food ;  and  as  with  the  prefent 
law  of  increafe,  the  peopling  of  the  earth  does  not 
proceed  very  rapidly,  we  have  undoubtedly  fome 
reafbn  to  believe  that  this  law  is  not  too  power- 
ful for  its  apparent  object.  T'he  defire  of  the 
means  of  fubfiftence  would  be  comparatively 
confined  in  its  effedls,  and  would  fail  of  produc- 
ing that  general  aAivity  fo  necefTary  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  human  faculties,  were  it  not 
for  the  ftrong  and  univerfal  effort  of  population, 
to  increafe  with  greater  rapidity  than  its 
fupphes.  If  thefe  two  tendencies  were  exactly 
balaijccd,  I  do  not  fee  what  motive  there  would 
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be  fufficiently  ftrong  to  overcome  tht  acknow- 
ledged indolence  of  man,  and  make  him  proceed 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  foil.  The  population 
of  any  large  territory,  however  fertile,  would  be 
as  likely  to  flop  at  five  hundred,  or  five  thou- 
sand, as  at  five  millions,  or  fifty  millions.  Such 
a  balance  therefore,  would  clearly  defeat  one 
great  purpofe  of  creation ;  and  if  the  .  queilion 
be  merely  a  queftion  of  degree,  a  queftion  of  a 
little  more  or  a  little  lefs  ftrength,  we  may  fairly 
diftruft  our  competence  to  judge  of  the  prccife 
quantity  neceflary  to  anfwer  the  objeft  with 
the  fmalleft  fiam  of  incidental  evil.  In  the  pre- 
fent  ftate  of  things  we  appear  to  have  under  our 
guidance  a  great  power,^  capable  of  peopling  a 
defert  region  in  a  fmall  number  of  years  ;  and 
yet  under  other  circumftances,  capable  of  being 
confined  by  human  energy  and  virtue  to  any 
limits  howevet  narrow,  at  the  expence  of  a 
irnall  comparative  quantity  of  evil.  The  analogy 
of  all  the  other  laws  of  nature  would  be  com- 
pletely violated,  if  in  this  inftance  alone,  there 
were  no  provifion  for  accidental  failures,  no  re- 
iburces  againft  the  vices  of  mankind,  or  the 
partial  mifchiefs  refulting  from  other  general 
laws.  To  effeft  the  apparent  oljeft  without 
any  attendant  evil,  it  is  evident  that  a  perpetual 

change 
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change  in  tlie  law  of  incrcafe  would  be  necef- 
fary,  varying  with  .the  varying  circumftances  of 
each  country.  But  inftead  of  this^  it  is  nob^ 
only  more  conibnant  to  the  analogy  of  the  other 
parts  of  nature,  but  we  have  reafon  to  think, 
that  it  is  more  conducive  to  the  formation  and 
improvement  of  the  human  mind,  that  the  law 
fhould  be  uniform,  and  the  evils  incidental  to  it, 
under  certain  Gir<;nimftance8,  be  left  to  be  miti- 
gated or  removed  by  man  himfelf.  His  duties 
in  this  cafe  vary  with  his  fituation ;  and  he  is 
thus  kept  more  alive  to  the  confequences  of  his 
alliens,  and  his  faculties  have  evidently  greater 
play  and  opportunity  of  improvement,  than  if 
the  evil  were  removed  by  a  perpetual  change  of 
the  law  according  to  clrcumftances. 

Even  if  from  paffions  too  eafily  fubdued,  or 
the  facility  of  illicit, intercourfe,  a  ftate  of  celi- 
bacy were  a  matter  of  indifference,  and  not  a 
ft-ate  of  feme  privation,  the  end  of  nature  in  the 
peopling  of  the  earth  would  be  apparently  liable 
to.  be  defeated.  It  is  of  the  very  utmofl  im- 
portance to  the  happlnefs  of  mankind,  that  they 
lhoidd\not  increafe  too  fafl ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  objeft  to  be  accomplifhed  would 
admit  of  any  very  confiderable  diminution  in 
the  defirc  of  marriage.     It  is  clearly  the  duty  of 

each 
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each  individual  not  to  many  till  he  has  a  prof- 
peA  of  fupporting  his  children ;  but  it  is  at  the 
i^me  time  to  be  wiihed  that  he  (hould  retain 
undiminifhed  his  defire  of  marriage/ in  order 
that  he  may  exert  himfelf  to  realize  this  prof- 
pe<%^  and  be  Simulated  to  make  proviiion  for 
the  fupport  of  greater  numbers. 

It  is  evidently  therefore,  regulation  and  di- 
reftion  that  is  required  with  regard  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  population^  not  diminution  of  alter- 
a-tion.  And  if  moral  reftraint  be  the  only  vir- 
tuous mode  of  avoiding  the  incidental  evils  aris- 
ing from  this  principle,  our  obligation  to  pradife 
it  will  evidently  reft  exaAly  upon  the  iame 
foundation,  as  our  obligation  to  pradife  any  of 
the  other  virtues,  the  foundation  of  utility. 

Whatever  indulgence  we  may  be  diipofed  to 
allow  to  occafional  failures  in  the  difcharge  of  a 
duty  of  acknowledged  difficulty;  yet  of  the 
ftrift  line  of  duty,  we  cannot  doubt.  Our  ob- 
ligation not  to  marry  till  we  have  a  fair  prof- 
pcdl  of  being  able  to  fupport  our  children,  will 
appear  to  deferve  the  attention  of  the  moralift, 
if  it  can  be  proved,  that  an  attention  to  this 
obligation  is  of  more  effed  in  the  prevention  of 
roifery,  than  all  the  other  virtues  combined; 
and  that  if  in  violation  of  this  duty,  it  were  the  . 
.      ,  general 
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general  cuftom  to  follow  the  firft  impulfe  of 
nature^  and  many  at  the  age  of  puberty,  the 
univerfal  prevalence  of  every  known  virtue,  in 
the  greateft  conceivable  degree,  would  fail  of 
refcuing  fbciety  from  the  moft  wretched  and 
defperate  ftate  of  want,  and  all  the  difeafes  and 
famines  which  ufually  accompany  it. 


CHA.P. 
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Of  the  Effe^s  which  would  refult  to  Society  from  the  prevalence 
of  this  virtue. 

One  of  the  principal  reafons  which  has  pre- 
vented an  affent  to  the  doArine  of  the  conftant 
tendency  of  population  to  increafe  beyond  thtf 
means  of  fubfiftence,  is  a  great  unwillingneis  to 
believe,  that  the  Deity  would  by  the  laws  of 
nature  bring  beings  into  exiftence,  which  by 
the  laws  of  nature  could  not  be  fupported  in 
that  exiftence.  But  if  in  addition  to  that  ge- 
neral adivity  and  direction  of  our  induftry  put 
in  motion  by  thefe  laws,  we  further  confider, 
that  the  incidental  evils  arifing  from  them  arc 
conftantly  direding  our  attention  to  the  proper 
check  to  population,  moral  reftraint ;  and  if  it 
appear,  that  by  a  ftrift  obedience  to  thofe  duties 
which  arc  pointed  out  to  us  by  the  light  of  na-« 
ture  and  reafon,  and  are  confirmed  and  fanc- 
tioned  by  revelation,  thefe  evils  may  be  avoided, 
the  objection  will,  I  truft,  be  removed,  and  all 
apparent  imputation  on  the  goodncfs  of  the 
Deity  be  done  away. 

The 
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The  heathen  moitilifts  never  reprcfented  hap- 
pinels  as  attainable  on  earthy  but  through  the 
mediuni^  of  virtue;  and  among  their  virtues 
prudence  ranted  in  the  firft  clafs,  and  by  fome 
was  even  confidered  as  including  every  other. 
The  chriftian  religion  places  our  prefent  as  v^ell 
as  future  happincfs  in  the  exercife  of  thofe  vir«* 
tues  which  tend  to  fit  us  for  a  ftate  of  fuperior 
enjoyment ;  and  the  fubjc(flion  of  the  paffionsi 
to  the  guidance  of  reafon,  which,  if  not  the 
whole',  is  a  principal  branch  of  prudence,  is  ir^ 
confequence  moft  particularly  inculcated. 

If  for  the  fake  of  illuftration,  we  might  be 
permitted  to  draw  a  pifture  of  fociety,  in  which 
each  individual  endeavoured  to  attain  happinefs 
by  the  ftrift  fulfilment  of  thofe  duties,  which 
the  moil  enlightened  of  the  antient  philofophers 
deduced  from  the  laws  of  nature,  and  which 
have  been  diredly  taught,  and  received  fuch 
powerful  fandions  in  the  moral  code  of  Chrif- 
tianity,  it  would  prefent  a  very  different  fcene 
from  that  which  we  now  contemplate.  Every 
aft  which  was  prompted  by  the  defire  of  im- 
niediate  gratification,  but  which  threatened  ani 
ultimate  overbalance  of  pain,  would  be  confidered 
as  a  breach  of  duty ;  and  confequently  no  man 
whofe  earnings  were  only  fufficient  to  maintain 

tOL.  II.  Y  two 
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two  children,  would  put  himfclf  in  a  fituation 
in  which  he  might  have  to  maintain  four  or 
five,  however  he  might  be  prompted  to  it  by 
the  paffion  of  love.     This  prudential  rcftraint, 
if  it  were  generally  adopted,  by  narrowing  the 
fupply  of  labour  in  the  market,  would,  in  the 
natural  courfe  of  things,  foon  raife  its  price. 
The  period  of  delayed  gratification  would  be 
paiTed  in  faving  the  earnings  which  were  aboyo 
the  wants  of  a  fmgle  man,  and  in  acquiring  ha- , 
bits  of  fobriety,  induftry,  and  economy,  which 
would  enable  him  in  a  few  years  to  enter  into 
the  matrimonial  contraA  without  fear  of  its 
Confequences.     The  operation  of  the  preventive 
check  in  this  way,  by  conftantly  keeping  the 
population  within  the  limits  of  the  food,  though 
conftantly  following  its  increafe,  would  give  a 
real  value  to  the  rife  of  wages,  and  the  fums 
faved  by  labourers  before  marriage^  very  di&r^ 
ent  from  thofe  forced  advances  in  the  price  oi 
labour,  or  arbitrary  parochial  donations,  which^ 
in  proportion  to  their  magnitude  and  extenfive- 
ndfs,  muft  of  neccffity  be  followed  by  a  propor- 
tional advance  in  the  price  of  provifions,     Ai 
the  wages  of  labour  would  thuS  be  fufficient  to 
maintain  with  decency  a  large  family,  and  as 
every  married  couple  would  fet  out  with  a  iiim 
6  for 
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for  contingencies,  all  fqualid  poverty  would  be 
removed  from  fociety,  or  at  leaft,  be  confined 
to.  a  very  few,  who  had  fallen  into  misfortunes 
againft  which  no  prudence  or  forefight  could 
provide. 

The  interval  between  the  age  of  puberty  and 
the  period  at  which  each  individual  might  ven^> 
ture  on  marriage  muft,  according  to  the  fupp6-» 
iltion,  be  pafled  in  ftri6t  cbaftity ;  becaufe  the 
law  of  chaftity  cannot  be  violated  without  pro-% 
ducing  evil.  The  efieft  of  any  thing  like  a  pro-* 
xhifcuous  intercourfe  which  prevents  the  birth 
of  children,  is  evidently  to  weaken  the  bcft  af* 
fe<9:ions  of  the  heart,  and  in  a  very  marked 
manner  to  degrade  the  female  charafter.  And^ 
any  other  intercourfe  would,  without  improper 
«rts,  bring  as  many  children  into  the  fociety  as 
marriage,  with  a  much  greater  probability  of 
their  becoming  a  burden  to  it. 

Thcfe  confiderations  fhow  that  the  virtue 
of  chaftity  is  not,  as  fbme  have  liippofed,  a  forced 
produce  of  artificial  fociety ;  but  that  it  has  the 
moft  real  and  iblid  foundation  in  nature  and 
reafon ;  being  apparently  the  only  virtuous 
mean  of  avoiding  the  vice  and  mifery  which 
rcfult  fb  often  from  the  principle  of  population. 

In  fuch  a  fociety  as  we  have  be^n  fuppofing, 
Y  2  it 
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it  might  be  neccflary  for  both  fcxcs  to  pafe 
many  of  the  early  years  of  life  in  the  finglc 
ftatc  ;  and  if  this  were  general,  there  would  cer- 
tainly be  room  for  a  much  greater  number  to 
marry  afterwards,  fo  that  fewer,  upon  the  whole, 
would  be  condemned  to  pals  their  lives  in  celi- 
bacy.    If  the   cuftom  of  not  marrying  early 
prevailed  generally,  and  if  violations  of  chaftity 
were  equally  diihonourable  in  both  fexes,  a  more 
familiar  ^and  friendly  intercourle  between  them 
might  take  place  without  danger.     Two  yoiing . 
people  might  converfe  together  intimately  with-  i 
out  its  being  immediately  fuppofed  that  they . 
cither   intended  marriage  of  intrigue ;   and   a 
mpph  better  opportunity  would  thus  be  given, 
to  both  fexes  of  finding  out  kindred  difpofitions, . 
and  of  forming  thofc  ftrong  and  lading  attach- 
ments, without  which  the  married  ftatc  is  ge- 
nerally more  produAive  of  mifery  than  of  hap- . 
pinefs.     The  earlier  years  of  life  would  not  be 
ijpent   without  love,  though  without  the  full 
gratification  of  it.     The  paffion  inftead  of  being 
extinguilhed,  as  it  now  too  frequently  is  by  eairly 
fenfuality,  would  only  be  reprefled  for  a  time, 
that  it  might  afterwards  burn  with  a  brighter, . 
purer,  and  fteadier  flame  ;  and  the  happinefs  of 
the  married  ftate,  inftead  of  an  opportunity  of 

immediate 
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immediate  indulgence,  would  be  looked  forward 
to  as  the  prize  of  induftry  and  virtue,  and  the 
jreward  of  a  genuine  and  conftaht  attachment*. 
The  paffion  of  love  is  a  powerful  ftimu- 
lus  in  the  formation  of  charafter,  and  often 
prompts  to  the  moft  noble  and  generous  exer- 
tions ;  but  this  is  only  when  the  affeftions  are 
centered  in  one  objeft ;  and  generally,  when  full 
gratificatioa  is  delayed   by  difficulties  \     The 

heart 

•  Dr.  Cnrrie,  in  his  intercfting  obfcrvations  on  the  charac- 
ter and  condition  of  the  Scotch  peafantry,  which  he  has  pre* 
fixed  to  his  life  of  Burns,  remarks,  with  a  juft  knowledge  of 
^uman  nature,  that  **  in  appreciating  thehappinefs  and  virtue 
^*  of  a  community,  there  is  perhaps  no  fingle  criterion  on 
^*  which  fo  much  dependence  may  be  placed  as  the  ftatc  of 
**  the  intercourfe  between  the  fexes.  Where  this  difplays 
**  ardour  of  attachment,  accompanied  by  purity  of  c6ndi]6t;» 
**  the  charader  and  the  influence  of  women  rife,  our  imper- 
**  fc£k  nature  mounts  in  the  fcale  of  moral  excellence;  an4 
**  from  the  fource  of  this  fingle  afFe£tion,  a  ftream  of  felicity 
**  defcends,  which  branches  into  a  thoufand  rivulets  that  en- 
**  rich  and  adorn  the  field  of  life.  Where  the  attachment 
**  between  the  feiccs  finks  into  an  appetite,  tlie  heritage  of 
*^  our  fpecies  is  comparatively  poor,  and  man  approaches  tP 
'•  the  condition  of  the  brutes  that  perifli."     Vol.  i,  p.  1 8. 

^  Dr.  CurtFie  obferves,   that  the  Scottift   peafaqt  in  the 

courfe  of  his  paifion,  often  exerts  a  fpirit  of  adventure^  of 

>    which   a  Spani(h  cavalier  need  not  be  ashamed.     Burn$' 

Works,  vpl.i.  p.  i6^    It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  this  kind 

pf  romantic  paifion  which  Dr.  C.  fays,  charai^erizes  the  at« 
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heart  is  perhaps  never  fo  much  difpofed  to  virr 
tuous  conduft,  and  certainly  at  no  time  is  the 
virtue  of  chaftity  fo  little  difficult  to  men,  as 
when  under  the  influence  of  fuch  a  paffion. 
Late  marriages  taking  place  in  this  v^ay  would 
be  very  different  from  thofe  of  the  fame  name 
at  prefent,  where  the  union  is  too  frequently 
prompted  folely  by  intereri:ed  views,  and  the 
parties  meet  not  unfrequently  with  exhaufted 
conljtitutions,  and  generally  with  exhaufted  af- 
ifeftions.  The  late  marriages  at  prefent  are  in- 
deed principally  confined  to  the  men  ;  and  there 
are  few,  however  advanced  in  life  they  may  be, 
who  if  they  determine  to  marry,  do  not  fix  their 
choice  on  a  very  young  wife.  A  youiig  woman 
without  fortune,  when  Ihe  has  paffed  hqr 
twenty-fifth  year,  begins  to  fear,  and  with  rea- 
ibn,  that  (he  may  lead  a  life  of  celibacy ;  and 
with  a  heart  capable  of  forming  a  ftrong  atr 
tachment,  feels  as  each  year  creeps  on,  her  hopes 
of  finding  an  objed:  on  which  to  reft  her  affec- 
tions gradually  diminifhing,  and  the  uneafineft 
of  her  fituation  aggravated  by  the  filly  and  un- 

tachments  of  the  humbleft  people  of  Scotland,  and  which 
has  been  greatly  foftered  by  the  elevation  of  mind  given 
to  them  by  a  fuperior  education,  has  had  a  moft  powerful  and 
moft.  beneficial  influence  on  the  national  charadlen 

juft 
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juft  prejudices  of  the  world.  If  the  general  age 
of  marriage  among  women  were  later,,  the  pe- 
riod of  youth  and  hope  would  be  prolonged,  and 
fewer  would  be  ultimately  diiappointed. 

That  a  change  of  this  kind  would  be  a  moft 
decided  advantage  to  the  more  virtuous  half  of 
ibciety,  we  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt.  How- 
ever impatiently  the  privation  might  be  bomc 
by  the  men,  it  would  be  fupported  by  the  wo- 
men readily  and  cheerfully ;  and  if  they  could 

'  look  forwards  with  juft  confidence  to  marriage 
at  twenty-eight  or  thirty,  I  fully  believe  that  if 
the  matter  were  left  to  their  free  choice,  they 
would  clearly  prefer  waiting  till  this  period,  to 
the  being  involved  in  all  the  cares  of  a  large  fa- 
mily at  twenty-five.  The  moft  eligible  age  of 
marriage  however,  could  not  be  fixed ;  but  muft 
depend  entirely  on  circumftances  and  fituation. 
There  is  no  period  of  human  life  at  which  na- 
ture more  ftrongly  prompts  to  an  union  of  the 
fexes,  than  from  feventeen  or  eighteen  to  twcntyj 
In  every  fociety  above  that  ftate  of  depreflSon 

•which  almoft  excludes  reaibn  and  forefight, 
thefc  early  tendencies  muft  neceffarily  be  re- 
ftrained ;  and  if  in  the  aAual  ftate  of  things, 
^ch  a  reftraint  on  the  impulfes  of  nature  be 
found  unavoidable^  at  what  time  can  we  be 

y  4  confiftently 
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confiftently  rcleafed  from  it,  but  at  that  period, 
whatever  it  may  be,  when,  in  the  exifting  cir- 
cumftancesof  the  fociety,  a  fair  profpcA  prefents 
itfelf  of  maintaining  a  family. 

The  difficulty  of  moral  reftraint  will  perhaps 
be  oBjefted  to  this  do<Slrine.     To  him  who  does 
not  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Chriilian 
religion,  I  have  only  to  fay,  that  after  the  mofi; 
careful  iriveftigation,  this  virtue  appears  to  be 
abfolutely  neceflary,  in  order  to  avoid  certain 
evils  which  would  otherwifc  refult  from  the  ge-» 
ncral  laws  of  nature^     According  to  his  own 
•  principles,  it  is  his  duty  to  purfue  the  greateft 
good  confiftent  with  thefe  laws ;  and  not  to  fail 
in  this  important  end,  and  produce  an  over- 
balance of  mifcry,  by  a  partial  obedience  to  ibme 
of  the  didates  of  nature  while  be  neglc<9rs  others. 
The  path  of  virtue,  though  it  be  the  only  path 
-which  leads  to  permanent  happinefs,  has  always 
been  rcprefented  by  the  heathen  mor^Ufts  as  of 
,  difficult  afceht. 

To  the  Chriftian  I  would  iky,  that  the  fcrip- 
tures  mofi:  clearly  and  pfecifely  point  it  out  to 
us  as  our  duty,  to  reftrain  our  paffions  within 
the  bounds  of  reafon ;  and  it  is  a  palpable  dis- 
obedience of  this  law,  to  indulge  our  defires  In 
f«ch  a  maqncr  as  reafon  telk  U3  will  unavoidably 

end 
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end  in  mifcry.  The  Chriftian  cannot  confidcr 
the  difficulty  of  moral  reftraint  as  any  argument 
againft  its  being  his  duty ;  fince  in  almoft' every 
page  of  the  facred  writings,  man  is  defcribed  as 
encompaiTed  on  all  fides  by  temptations,  v^hich 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  refift ;  and  though  no 
duties  are  enjoined  which  do  not  contribute  to 
his  happineis  on  earth  as'  well  as.  in  a  future 
fiate,  yet  an  undeviating  obedience  is  never  rc- 
prefcnted  as  an  eaiy  talk. 

There  is  in  general  lb  ftrong  a  tendency  to 
love  in. early  youth,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult 
at  this  period  to  diftinguifli  a  genuine  from  a 
tranfient  paffion.  If  the  earlier  years  of  life  were 
pafTed  by  both  fexcs  in  moral  reftraint,  from  the 
greater  facility  ^  that  this  would  give  to  the 
meeting  of  kindred  difpofitions,  it  might  even 
admit  of  a  doubt  whether  more  happy  mar- 
riages would  not  take  place,  and  confequently 
more  pleafiire  from  the  paffion  of  love,  than  in 
a  ftate  fuch  as  that  of  America,  the  circumftan- 
ces  of  which  would  allow  of  a  very  early  union 
of  the  fexes.  But  if  we  compare  the  intercourie 
of  the  fexes  in  fuch  a  fociety  as  I  have  been 
fuppofing,  with  that  which  now  exifts  in  Eu- 
rope, taken  under  all  its  circumftances,  it  may 
/afely  be  afferted,  that  independently  of  the  load 

of 
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of  mifcry  which  would  be  removed,  the  fum  of 
pleafurable  fenfations  from  the  paflion  of  love 
would  be  increafed  in  a  very  great  degree; 

If  we  could  fuppofc  fuch  a  iyftem  general, 
the  acceflion  of  happinefs  to  fociety  in  its  intef- 
,  nal  economy,  would  fcarcely  be  greater  than  in 
its  external  relations.  It  might  fairly  be  ex- 
pcfted  that  war,  that  great  peft  of  the  human 
race,  would,  under  luch  circumftances,  foon 
ceaic  to  extend  its  ravages  fo  widely  and  fo  fre- 
quently, as  it  does  at  prefent. 

One  of  its  firft  caufes  and  moft  powerful  im- 
pulfes,  was  undoubtedly  an  infufEciency  of  room 
and  food ;  and  greatly  as  the  circumftances  of 
mankind  haye  changed  fmce  it  firft  began,  the 
fame  caufe  ftill  continues  to  operate  and  to  pro- 
duce, though  in  a  imaller  degree,  the  fame  ef- 
feAs.  The  ambition  of  princes  would  want 
inftrumcnts  of  deftruftion,  if  the  diftreffes  of  the 
lower  clafles  of  people  did  n6t  drive  them  under 
their  ftandards.  A  recruiting  ferjeant  always 
prays  for  a  bad  harveft,  and  a  want  of  employ- 
ment, or  in  other  words,  a  redundant  popu^ 
lation. 

In  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world,  when  war 
was   the   great  bufinefs  of  mankind,  and  the 

drains 
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drains' of  population  from  this  caufe  were,  beyond 
comparifon,  greater  than  in  modern  times,  the 
legiflators  and  .ftatefm^n  of  each  country,  ad- 
verting principally  to  the  means  of  offence  and 
defence,  encouraged  ^  increafe  of  people  in 
every  poffible  way,  fixed  a  fligma  on  barrennefs 
and  celibacy,  and  honoured  marriage.  The 
popular  religions  followed  thefe  prevailing  opi- 
nions. In  many  countries  the  prolific  power  of 
nature  was  the  objeft  of  folemn  worfliip.  In 
the  religion  of  Mahomet,  which  was  eflablifhed 
by  the  fword,  and  the  promulgation  of  which, 
in  confequence,  could  not  be  unaccompanied  by 
an  extraordinary  deflruftion  of  its  followers,  the 
procreation  of  children  to  glorify  the  Creator 
was  laid  down  as  one  of  the  principal  duties  of 
man ;  and  he  who  had  the  rnofl  numerous  ofF- 
ipring,  was  confidered  as  having  befl  anfwered 
the  end  of  his  creation.  The  prevalence  of  fuch 
moral  fentiments  had  naturally  a  great  effciSl  in 
encouraging  marriage ;  and  the  rapid  procrea- 
tion which  followed  was  partly  the  effedl  and 
partly  the  caufe  of  inceiTant  war.  The  vacan- 
cies occafioned  by  former  delblations  made  room 
for  the  rearing  of  frefh  fupplies ;  and  the  over- 
flowing rapidity  with  which  thefe  fupplies  fol- 
lowed,  conflantly  fuxnifhed  frcfh  incitements 

and 
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and  frcfli  inftruments  for  renewed  hoftiUties. 
Under  the  influence  of  fuch  moral  fentiments  it 
is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  fury  of  inceffant 
"war  Ihould  ever  abate. 

It  is  a  pleafing  confirmation  of  the  truth  and 
divinity  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  and  of  its  being 
adapted  to  a  more  improved  ftate  of  human  fo- 
ciety>  that  it  places  Our  duties  refpefting  mar-  . 
•  riage  and  the  procreation  of  children,  in  a  dif- 
ferent light  from  that  in  which  they  were  before 
beheld. 

Without  entering  minutely  into  the  fubje<5, 
which  would  evidently  lead  too  far,  I  think  it 
will  be  admitted,  that  if  we  apply  the  Ipiritof 
St.  Pauls  declarations  refpeding  marriage  to  the 
prefent  ftate  of  fbciety,  and  the  known  confti- 
tution  of  our  nature,  the  natural  inference  feems 
to  be,  that  when  marriage  does  not  interfere 
with  higher  duties,  it  is  right ;  whep  it  does,  it 
is  wrong-  According  to  the  genuine  principles 
of  moral  fcience,  "  The  method  of  coming  at 
**  the  will  of  God  from  the  light  of  nature,  isto 
**  inquire  into  the  tendency. of  the  aftion  to 
"  promote  or  diminifh  the  general  happinefs*.'* 
There  are  perhaps  few  adions  that  tend  fo  di- 
redly  to  diminiih  the  general  happinefs,-  as  to 
*PaIey's  Moral  Phibfophy,  vol.i.  b/ii.  c.  iv.  p.  65. 
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marry  without  the  means  of  fupporting  chil-, 
dren.  He  who  commits  this  ad  therefore, 
.  clearly  offends  againft  the  will  of  God ;  and 
having  become  a  burden  on  the  fociety  in  which 
he  lives>  and  plunged  himfelf  and  family  into  a 
fituation  in  which  virtuous  habits  are  preferved 
with  more  difficulty  than  in  any  other,  iie  ap- 
pears to  have  violated  his  duty  to  his  neighbours  . 
and  to  himfelf,  and  thus  tp  have  liftened  to  the 
voice  of  paffion  in  oppofitlon  to  his  higher  ob- 
ligations. 

In  a  fociety,  fuch  as  I  have  fuppofed,  all  the . 
members  of  which  endeavour  to  attain  happi- 
nefs  by  obedience  to  the  moral  code  derived 
froni  the  light  of  nature^  and  enforced  by  ftrong 
fanftions  in  revealed  religion,  it  is  evident  that, 
no  fuch  marriages  could  take  place ;  and  the 
prevention  of  a  redundant  population,  in  this 
way,  would  remove  one  pf  the  principal  encou- 
rfigenients  to  ofFenfive  war ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  tend  powerfully  tp  eradicate  thofe  two 
fatal  political  diforders,  internal  tyranny  and  in- 
ternal tumult,  which  mutually  produce  each 
pther. 

Indifpofed  to  a  war  of  offence,  in  a  war  of 
defence,  iUch  a  fociety  would  be  ftrong  as  a 
rpck  of  adamant.     Where  every  family  polTcffed 
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the  neccflaries  of  life  in  plenty^  and  a  decent 
portion  of  its  comforts  and  convcniencies,  there 
could  not  exift  that  hope  of  change,  or  at  bcft 
that  melancholy  and  difheartening  indifference 
to  it,  which  Ibmetimes  prompts  the  lower  clafl*e$ 
of  people  to  fay,  "  let  what  will  come  we  can- 
**  not  be  worfc  off  than  we  are  now/*  Every 
heart  and  hand  would  be  united  to  repel  an  in- 
vader, when  each  individual  felt  the  value  of 
the  folid  advantages  which  he  enjoyed,  and  a 
profpcA  of  change  prcfented  only  a  profpeft  of 
being  deprived  of  them. 

As  it  appears  therefore,  that  it  is  in  the  power 
of  each  individual  to  avoid  all  the  evil  conic- 
quences  to  himfclf  and  fociety  refulting  from 
the  principle  of  population,  by  the  praAice  of  a 
virtue  clearly  diftated  to  him  by  the  light  of 
nature,  and  exprefsly  enjoined  in  revealed  re- 
ligion ;  and  as  we  have  reafon  to  think,  that  the 
cxercife  of  this  virtue  to  a  certain  degree,  would 
rather  tend  to  ijicreafe  than  diminift  individual 
happinefs ;  we  can  have  no  reafon  to  impeach 
the  juftice  of  the  Deity,  becaufe  his  general 
laws  make  this  virtue  nec.efTary,  and  puniih  our 
offences  againfk  it  by  the  evils  attendant  upon 
vice,  and  the  pains  that  accompany  the  various 
forms  of  premature  death.     A  really  virtuous 
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fociety,  fuch  as  I  have  fuppofcd,  would  avoid 
thefe  evils.  It  is  the  apparent  objeft  of  the 
Creator  to  deter  us  from  vice  by  the  pains 
which  accompany  it,  and  to  lead  us  to  virtue 
by  the  happinefs  that  it  produces.  This  objeA 
appears  to  our  conceptions  to  be  worthy  of  a 
benevolent  Creator.  The  laws  of  nature  re- 
ipedling  population  .  tend  .to  promote  this  ob- 
jeft.  No  imputation  therefore,  on  the  benevo- 
lence of  the  Deity,  can  be  founded  on  thefe 
laws,  which  is  not  equally  applicable  to  any  of 
the  evils  neceffarily  incidental  to  an  impcrfeft 
ftatc  of  exiflencc. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  iir. 

Of  the  mly  tffe^ual  mode  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  Poor^ 

He  who  publiflies  a  moral  code,  or  iyftcm  of 
duties,  however  firmly  he  may  be  convinced  of 
the  ftrong  obligation  on  each  individual  ftri6Hy 
to  conform  to  it,  has  never  the  folly  t6  imagine 
that  it  will  be  univerfally  or  even  generally  prat- 
tifed.  But  this  is  no  valid  objection  againft  the 
publication  of  the  code.  If  it  were,  the  lame 
objection  would  always  have  applied ;  we  fhould 
be  totally  without  general  rules ;  and  to  the 
vices  of  mankind  arifing  from  temptation,  would 
be  added  a  much  longer  lift  than  we  have  at 
prefent,  of  vices  from  ignorance. 

Judging  merely  from  the  light  of  nature,  if 
we  feel  convinced  of  the  mifery  arifing  from  a 
redundant  population  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
the  evils  and  unhappinefs,  particularly  to  the 
female  fex,  arifmg  from  promifcuous  intercourfe, 
on  the  other,  I  do  not  fee  how  it  is  poffible  for 
any  perfon  who  acknowledges  the  principle  of 
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utility  as  the  great  foundation  of  morals,  to 
efcape  the  concluiion,  that  moral  reftraint,  or  the 
abftaining  from  marriagfe  till  we  are  in  a  con- 
iJition  to  fupport  a  family,  \vith  a  perfeftly  moral 
condud:  during  that  period,  is  the  ftrift  line  of 
duty;  and  when  revelation  is  taken  into  the 
queftion,  this  duty  undoubtedly  receives  very 
powerful  confirmation.  At  the  fame  time  I 
believe  that  few  of  my  readers  can  be  lefs  fan- 
guine  in  their  e3tpe<5lations  of  any  great  change 
in  the  general  conduct  of  men  on  this  fubjeft 
than  I  am  ;  and  the  chief  reafon  why  in  the 
lafl:  chapter  I  allowed  myfelf  to  fuppofe  the 
univerfal  prevalence  of  this  virtue  was,  that  I 
might  endeavour  to  remove  any  imputation  on 
the  goodncfs  of  the  Deity,  by  Ihowing  that  the 
evils  arifing  from  the  principle  of  population 
were  exaftly  of  the  fame  nature  as  the  gene- 
rality of  other  evils  which  e^icite  fewer  com- 
plaints, that  they  were  increafed  by  human  ig- 
norance and  "indolence,  and  diminiflied  by  hu- 
man knowledge  and  virtue  ;  and  on  the  fuppofi- 
tion  that  each  individual  ftricftly  fulfilled  his 
duty,  would  be  almoft  tqtally  removed;  and 
this,  without  any  general  diminution  of  thofc 
fources  of  pleafure,  arifing  from  the  regujated 
indulgence  of  the  paffions,  which  have  been 
VOL.  II.  z  juftly^ 
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juftly  confidered  as  the  principal  ingredients  of 
human  happincfs. 

If  it  will  anfwer  any  purpofe  of  illuftration, 
I  fee  no  harm  in  drawing  the  pifture  of  a  fociety 
in  which  each  individual  is  fuppofed  ftrifl^ly  to 
fulfil  his  duties ;  nor  does  a  writer  a^ppear  to  be 
juftly  liable  to  the  imputation  of  being  vilionary, 
unlefs  he  make  fuch  univerfal  or  general  obe- 
dience neceffary  to  the  pradical  utility  of  his 
iyftem>  and  to  that  degree  of  moderate  and  par- 
tial improvement,  which  is  all  that  can  ration- 
ally be  expefted  from  the  moft  complete  know- 
ledge of  our  duties. 

But,  in  this  refped,  there  is  an  eflential  dif- 
ference between  that  improved  ftate  of  fociety 
which  I  have  fuppofed  in  the  laft  chapter,  and 
moft  of  the  other  fpeculations  on  this  fubjcft. 
The  improvement  there  fuppofed,  if  we  ever 
fhould  make  approaches  towards  it,  is  to  be  ef- 
feded  in  the  way  in  which  we  have  bifeen  in 
the  habit  of  feeing  all  the  greateft  improvements 
cffefted,  by  a  direft  application  to  the  intcreft 
and  happinefs  of  each  individual.  It  is  not  re- 
quired of  us  to  aft  from  motives  to  which  we 
are  unaccuftomed,  to  purfue  a  general  good 
which  we  may  not  diftindly  comprehend,  or 
the  efFcdl  of  which  may  be  weakened  by  dif- 
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tance    and   diffufion.     The   happinefs   of    the 
whole  is  to  be  the  refult  of  the  happuiefs  of 
individuals,  and  to  begin  firft  with  them.     No 
co-operation  is  required.     Erery  ftep  tells.    He 
who  performs  his  duty  faithfully  will  reap  the  . 
full  fruits  of  it,  whatever  may  be  the  number 
of  others  who  fail.     Thi»  duty  is  exprcfs  and 
intelligible    to  the  humblcft   capacity.     It   i^ 
merely  that  he  is  not  to  bring  beings  into  the 
world  for  whom  he  cannot  find  the  means  of 
lupport.     When   once   this   fubjcft  is  cleared 
from  the  obfcurity  thrown  over  it  by  parochial 
laws  and  private  benevolence,  every  man  mufl: 
feel  the  l^rongeft  convidion  of  fuch  aq  obliga- 
tion.    If  he  cannot  lupport  his  children  they" 
mull  llarve;  and  if  he  marry  in  the  face  of  a 
fair  probability  that  he  Ihall  not  be  able  to  fup- 
port  his  children,  he  is  guilty  of  all  the  evils 
which  he  thus  brings  upon  himfelf,  his  wife, 
and  his  offspring.     It  is  clearly  his  intereft,  and 
will  tend  greatly  to  promote  his  happinels,  to 
defer  marrying,  till  by  induftry  and  economy  he 
is  in  a  capacity  to  fupport  the  children  that  he 
may  reafonably  expe^l  from  his  marriage ;  and 
as  he  cannot  in  the  mean  time  gratify  his  paf- 
iions,  without  violating  an  exprefs  command  of 
jjGod,  and  running  a  great  rilk  of  itgurin^  him- 
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felf,  or  fomc  of  his  fellow  creatures,  confider- 
ations  of  his  own  intereft  aqd  happincfs  -  will 
didatc  to  him  the  ftrong  obligation  to  a  moral 
cbnduft  while  he  remains  unmarried. 

However  powerful  may  be  the  impulfes  of 
paffion,  they  are  generally  in  fome  degree  mo- 
dified by  reafon.     And  it  does  not  fecjn  entirely 
vifionary  to  fuppofe,  that  if  the  true  and  perma- 
nent caufe  of  poverty  were  clearly  explained, 
and  forcibly  brought  home  to  each  man's  bo- 
fom,  it  would  have  fome,  and  perhaps  not  an 
inconfiderable  influence  on  his  conduft :  at  leaft 
the  experiment  has  never  yet  been  fairly  tried* 
Almoft  every  thing  that  has  been  hitherto  dqn^ 
for  the  poor  has  tended,  as  if  with  folicitpvs  care, 
to  throw  a  veil  of  obfcurity  over  this  fubj€<3:, 
and  to  hide  from  them  the  true  caufe  of  thpir 
poverty.     When  the  wages  of  labour  a^-e  l\ardly 
fufficient  to  maintain  two  childreR,  a  roan  mar- 
ries and  has  five  or  fix.  He  of  courfe  finds  hi|i[x- 
felf  miferably  diftreffcd.     He  acc^fes  the  infijf- 
ficiency  of  the  price  of  labour  to  raa^intain  4 
family.     He  accufes  his  parifti  for  their  tardy 
and  fparing  fulfilment  of  their  obligation  to  af- 
fift  him.     He  accufes  the  avarice  of  the  rich, 
who  fufFer  him  tp  want  what  they  can  fo  well 
fpare.     He  accufes  the  partial  and  unjuft  ii>fti^ 
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tutions  of  fociety,  which  have  awarded  him  an 
inadequate  iliare  of  the  produce  of  the  earth. 
He  accufes  perhaps  the  difpenfatlons  of  Provi- 
dence, which  have  affigned  to  him  a  place  in 
fociety  fo  befet  with  unavoidable  diftrefs  and 
dependance.  In  fearching  for  objeds  of  accu- 
fation,  he  never  adverts  to  the  quarter  from- 
which  all  his  misfortunes  originate.  The  laft 
perfon  that  he  would  think  of  accufing  is  him- 
felf,  on  whom  in  facH:  the  principal  blame  lies, 
except  in  as  far  as  he  has  been  deceived  by  the 
higher  clafles  of  fociety.  He  may  perhaps  wilh 
that  he  had  not  married,  becaufe  he  now  feels 
the  inconvehiencies  of  it ;  but  it  never  enters 
into  his  head  that  he  can  have  <lone  any  thing 
wrong.  He  has  always  been  told  that  to  raife 
lip  fubjefts  for  his  king  and  country  is  a  very 
meritorious  a<9t.  He  has  done  this  a6l,  and  yet 
is  fuffcfing  for  it.  He  naturally  thinks  that  he 
is  fufFering  for  righteoufnefs  fake  ;  and  it  can- 
not but  ftrike  him  as  moft  extremely  unjuft  and 
cruel  in  his  king  and  country^  to  allow  him 
thus  to  fufFer,  in  return  for  giving  them  what 
they  are  continually  declaring  that  they  parti- 
cularly want. 

Till    thefe    erroneous   ideas  have  been  cor- 
reded,  and  the  language  of  nature  and  reafon 
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has  been  generally  heard  on  the  fiibjcft  of  po- 
pulation^ inftead  of  the  language  of  error  and 
prejudice,  it  cannot  be  faid  that  any  fair  ex- 
periment has  been  made  with  the  underftand- 
ings  of  the  common  people;  and  we  cannot 
juftly  accufe  them  of  improvidence  and  want 
of  induftry,  till  they  aA  as  they  do  now,  after 
it  has  been  brought  home  to  their  comprehen- 
fions,  that  they  are  themfelves  the  caufe  of  their 
own  poverty ;  that  the  means  of  redrefs  are  in 
their  own  hands,  and  in  the  hands  of  no  other 
pcrfons  whatever;  that  the  fbcicty   in  which 
they  live,  and  the  government  which  prefides 
over  it,  are  without  any  dired  power  in  this 
refpedl ;  jind  however  ardently  they  may  defire 
to  relieve  tbcm,  and  whatever  attempts  they 
may  make  to  do  ib,  are  really  and  truly  un- 
able to  execute  what  they  benevolently  wifli, 
but  unjuftly  promife ;  that  when  the  vvages  of 
labour  will  not  maintain  a  family,  it  is  an  in- 
controvertible lign  that  their  king  and  country 
do  not  w^nt  more  fubjeds,  or  at  leaft  that  they 
cannot  fupport  them  ;  that  if  they  marry  in  this 
cafe,  fo  far  from  fulfilling  a  duty  to  fociety,  they 
^re  throwing  a  ufelefs  burden  on  it,  at  the  fiime 
time  that  they  are  plunging  tbemfelVes  into 
4iftr?fs  J  and  that  the^  are  ading  direftl^  con- 
trary 
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trary  to  the  will  of  God,  and  bringing  down 
upon  themfelves  various  difeafcs,  which  might 
all,  or  the  greater  part,  have  beep  avoided,  if  they 
had  attended  to  the  repeated  admonitions  which 
he  gives  by  the  general  laws  of  nature,  to  every 
being  capable  of  reafbn. 

Dr.  Paley  in  his  Moral  Philofophy,  obferves, 
that  "  in  countries  in  which  fubfiftence  is  be- 
"  come  fcarce,  it  behoves  the  ftate  to  w^atch 
"  over  the  public  morals  with  increaled  Iblici* 
^'  tude ;  for  nothing  but  the  inftinft  of  nature, 
'^  under  the  reftraint  of  chaftity,  will  induce 
"  men  to  undertake  the  labour,  or  confent  to 
^'  the  facrifice  of  perfonal  liberty  and  indul- 
"  gence,  which  the  fupport  of  a  family  in  fuch 
"  circumftances  requires*.**  That  it  is  always 
the  duty  of  a  ftate  to  ufe  every  exertion  likely 
to  be  effcAual  in  difcouraging  vice  and  pro- 
moting virtue,  and  that  no  temporary  circum- 
ftances ought  to  c^ufe  any  relaxation  in  thefc 
exertions  is  certainly  tme.  The  means  there- 
fore propofed  are  always  good ;  but  the  parti- 
cular end  in  view  in  this  cafe,  appears  to  be 
abfolutely  criminal.  We  wifli  to  force  people 
into  marriage,  when  from  the  acknowledged 
fcarcity  of  fubfiftence,  they  will  have  little 
*  Vol.  ii.  c.xi.  p.  352. 
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chance  of  being  able  to  fupport  their  children. 
We  might  as  well  force  people  into  the  water 
who  are  •  unable  to  fwim.  In  both  cafes  we 
raflily  tempt  Providence.  Nor  have  we  more 
roafon  to  believe,  that  a  miracle  will  be  worked 
to  fave  us  from  the  mifery  and  mortality  refult- 
ing  from  our  condu(%  in  the  one  cafe,  than  in 
the  other. 

The  objeft  of  thofe  who  really  wilh  to  better 
the  condition  of  the  lower  clafles  of  focicty, 
muft  be  to  raife  the  relative  proportion  between 
the  price  of  labour  and  the  price  of  ^provilions, 
fb  as  to  enable  the  labourer  to  command  a  larger 
fliare  of  the  neceflaries  and  comforts  of  life. 
We  have  hitherto  principally  attempted  to  at- 
tain this  end  by  encouraging  the  married  poor, 
ttnd  confequently  increafmg  the  number  of  la- 
bourers, and  overftocking  the  market  with  a 
commodity  which  we  ftill  fay  that  we  wifh  to 
be  dear.  It  would  feem  to  have  required  no 
great  fpirit  of  divination  to  foretell  the  certain 
failure  of  fuch  a  plan  of  proceeding.  There  is 
nothing  however  like^  experience.  It  has  been 
tried  in  many  different  countries,  and  for  many 
hundred  years,  and  the  fuccefs  has  always  been 
anfwerable  to  the  nature  of  the  fcheme.  It  is 
really  time  now  to  try  fomething  elfe. 

When 
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When  it  was  found  that  oxygene,  or  pure 
vital  air,  would  not  cure  confumptions,  as  was 
cxpefted,  but  rather  aggravated  their  fymptpms ; 
a  trial  was  made  of  an  air  of  the  moft  oppofitc 
kind.  I  wilh  we  had  aftcd  with  the  fame  phi- 
lofophical  fpirit  in  our  attempts  to  cure  the  dif- 
cafc  of  poverty;  and  having  found  that  the 
pouring  in  of  frefti  fupplies  of  labour  only 
tended  to  aggravate  the  fymptom^,  had  tried 
what  would  be  the  eiFed  of  withholding  a  little 
thefe  fupplies. 

In  all  old  and  fully-peopled  ftates  it  is  from 
this  method,  and  this  alone,  that  we  can  ra- 
tionally expeft  any  cffential  and  permanent  me- 
lioration in  the  condition  of  the  lower  claffes  of 
people* 

In  ail  endeavour  to  raifc  the  proportion  of  the 
quantity  of  proyifions  to  the  number  of  con* 
fumers  in  any  country,  our  attention  would  na- 
turally be  firft  dxi^c&icd  to  the  increafing  of  the  ab- 
folutc  quantity  of  proviiions;  but  finding  that  as 
faft  as  vtc  did  this,  the  aumber  of  confumers  more 
than  kept  pace  with  it,  and  that  with  all  our 
excrtiom  we  were  ftill  as  far  as  ever  behind,  w^e 
Ihotild  be  convinced  that  our  efforts  dircd:ed 
only  in  this  w^ay  would  never  fucceed.  It 
would  appear  to  be  fetting  the  tortoife  to  catch 
3  the 
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the  hare-  Finding  therefore,  that  from  the  laws 
of  nature  we  could  not  proportion  the  food  to 
the  population,  our  next  attempt  ihould  natu* 
rally  be  to  proportion  the  population  to  the 
food.  If  we  can  perfuade  the  hare  to  go  to 
llcep  the  tortoife  may  have  fome  chance  of  over- 
taking hen 

We  are  not  however  to  relax  our  efforts  in  in- 
creafing  the  quantity  of  provifions ;  but  to  com- 
bine another  effort  with  it,  that  of  keeping  the 
population  when  once  it  has  been,  overtaken,  at 
fuch  a  diftance  behind  as  to  efFe<9:  the  relative 
proportion  which  we  defire;  and  thus  unite  the 
two  grand  defiderata,  a  great  ad:ual  population 
and  a  flate  of  fociety,  in  which  iqualid  poverty 
and  dependence  are  comparatively  but  littlo 
known ;  two  objed:s  which  are  far  from  being 
incompatible. 

If  we  be  really  ferious  in  what  appears  to  be 
the  obje6l  of  fuch  general  relearch,"  the  mode  of 
cflentially  and  permanently  bettering  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor,  we  muft  explain  to  them 
the  true  nature  of  their  fituation,  and  Ihow  them 
that  the  withholding  of  the  fupplies  of  labour 
is  the  only  poffible  way  of  really  rifing  its  price; 
and  that  they  themfelves  being  the  poffcflbrs  of 

•  this 
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this  commodity  have  alone  the  power  to  do 
this. 

I  cannot  but  confider  this  mode  of  diminifli- 
ing  poverty,  as  fo  perfeftly  clear  in  theory,  and 
{o  invariably  confirmed  by  the  analogy  of  every 
other  commodity  that  is  brought  to  market, 
that  nothing  but  its  being  fliown  to  be  calcu- 
lated to  produce  greater  evils  than  it  propoles  to 
remedy,  can  juftify  us  in  not  making  the  at- 
tempt to  put  it  into  execution. 


eHAP, 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Obje^ions  to  this  mode  confidered* 

One  olgedion  which  perhaps  will  be  made  to 
thb  plan,  is  that  from  which  alone  it  derives 
its  value — a  market  rather  underftocked  with 
labour.  This  mufl  undoubtedly  take  place  in  a 
certain  degree ;  but  by  no  means  in  fuch  a  de- 
gree as  to  afFeft  the  wealth  and  profperity  of  the 
country.  The  way  in  which  we  are  going  on 
at  prefent,  and  the  enormous  increafe  in  the 
price  of  provifions,  which  feems  to  threaten  us^ 
•w^U  tend  much  more  efFeAually  to  enable  fo- 
reigners to  underfell  us  in  the  markets  of  Eu- 
rope than  the  plan  now  propofed.  If  the  po- 
pulation of  this  country  were  better  propor- 
tioned to  its  food,  the  nominal  price  of  labour 
might  be  lower  than  it  is  now,  and  yet  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  maintain  a  wife  and  fix  children.  But 
putting  this  fubjeft  of  a  market  underftocked 
with  labour,  in  the  moft  unfavourable  point  of 
view,  if  the  rich  will  not  fubmit  to  a  flight  in- 
convenience neceffarily  attendant  on  the  attain- 
ment 
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ment  of  what  they  profefs  to  defire,  they  can-, 
not  really  be.  in  earnfeft  in  their  profeffions. 
Their  benevolepce  to  the  poor  muft  be  either 
childilh  play  or  hyppcrify;  it  muft  be  either  to 
amufe  themfclves  or  to  pacify  the  minds  of  the 
common  people  with  a  mere  Ihow  of  attention 
to  their  wants.  To  wilh  to  better  the  condi- 
tic^n  of  the  poor  by  enabling  them  to  command 
a  greater  quantity  of  the  neceflarics  and  com* 
forts  of  life,  and  then  to  complain  of  high  wages, 
is  the  aft  of  a  filly  boy  who  gives  away  his  cake 
apd  then  cries  for  it.  A  market  overftocked 
with  labour,  and  an  ample  remuneration  to  each 
labourer,  are  objecjls  perfeAly  incompatible  with 
each  other.  In  the  annals  of  the  world  they, 
never  exifted  together ;  ajid  to  couple  them 
even  ii»  imagination  betrays  a  grofs  ignorance 
of  the  firapleft  principles  of  political  economy. 

A  fecond  objeftion  that  may  be  made  to  this 
plan  is,  the  diminution  of  population  ,that  it 
wovld  caufe.  It  is  to  be  confidered  however,  that 
this  diminutiott  is  merely  relative ;  and  when 
once  this  relative  diminution  had  been  efFcfted, 
by  keeping  the  population  ftationary,  while  the 
lupply  of  |bod  had  increafed,  it  might  then  ftart 
afrefh,  and  continue  increafing  for  ages,  with  the 

increafc 
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increafe  of  food,  maintaining  always  the  fame 
relative  proportion  to  it.  I  can  cafily  conceive, 
that  this  country,  with  a  proper  direftion  of  the 
national  induftry,  might,  in  the  courfe  of  fome 
centuries,  contain  two  or  three  times  its  prefent 
population,  and  yet  every  man  in  the  kingdom 
be  much  better  fed  and  clothed  than  he  is  at 
prefent.  While  the  fprings  of  induftry  con- 
tinue in  vigour,  and  a  fufficient  part  of  that  in- 
duftry is  dire6ted  to  agriculture,  we  need  be  un- 
der no  apprehenfions  of  a  deficient  population  ; 
and  nothing  perhaps  would  tend  {o  ftrongly  to 
excite  a  fpirit  of  induftry  and  economy  among 
the  poor,  as  a  thorough  knowledge  that  their 
liappinefs  muft  always  depend  principally  upon 
themfelves ;  and  that  if  they  obey  their 
paffions  in  oppofition  to  their  reafbn,  or  be  not 
induftrious  and  frugal  while  they  are  fingle 
men,  to  fave  a  fiim  for  the  common  contingen- 
cies of  the  married  ftate,  they  muft  expe<3:  to 
fufFer  the  natural  evils  which  Ptovidence  has 
prepared  for  thofe  who  difobey  its  repeated  ad- 
^lonitions. 

A  third  objeftion  which  may  be  ftarted  to 
this  plan,  and  the  only  one  which  appears  to 
pie  to  have  arty  kind  of  plaufibility  is,  that  by 
endeavouring  to  urge  the  duty  of  moral  reftraint 

«a 
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on  the  poor,  we  may  incrcafe  the  quantity  of 
vice  relating  to  the  fex. 

I  ihould  be  extremely  forry  to  fay  any  thing, 
which  could  either  diredly  or  remotely  be  con- 
ftrued  unfavourably  to  the  caufe  of  virtue  ;  but 
I  certainly  cannot  think  that  the  vices  which 
relate  to  the  fex,  arc  the  only  vices  which  arc 
to  be  confidered  in  a  moral  queftion ;  or  that 
they  are  even  the  greateft  and  moft  degrading 
to  the  human  character.  They  can  rarely  or 
never  be  committed  without  producing  unhap- 
pinefs  fbmewhere  or  other,  and  therefore  ought 
always  to  be  ftrongly  reprobated  ;  but  there  arc 
other  vices,  the  efFedls  of  which  are  ftill  more 
pernicious ;  and  there  are  other  fituations  which 
lead  more  certainly  to  moral  offences  than  the 
refraining  from  marriage.  Powerful  as  may  be 
the  temptations  to  a  breach  of  chaftity,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  they  are  impotent,  in 
comparifon  of  the  temptations  arifing  from  con- 
tinued diftrefs.  A  large  clafs  of  women,  and 
many  men,  I  have  no  doubt,  pafs  a  confiderable 
part '  of  their  lives  in  chaftity ;  but  I  believe 
there  will  be  found  very  few  who  pafs  through 
the  ordeal  of  fqualid  and  hopelefs  poverty,  or 
even  of  long  continued  embarraffed  circumllan- 

ces. 
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ces,  without  a  confiderable  mofal  degradation 
of  charaAer. 

In  the  higher  and  middle  cla^s  of  fociety,  it 
IS  a  melancholy  and  diftreffing  fight  to  obfervc, 
not  unfrcqucntly,  a  man  of  a  noble  and  ingenu- 
ous difpofition,  once  feelingly  alive  to  a  fenfe  of 
honour  and  integrity,  gradually  finking  under 
the  prefljiire  of  circumftanccs,  making  his  cx- 
cufes  at  firft  with  a  blufli  of  confcious  fhame, 
afraid  of  feeing  the  faces  of  his  friends  from 
whom  he  may  have  borrowed  money,  reduced 
to  the  meanefl  tricks  and  fubterfuges  to  delay 
or  avoid  the  payment  of  his  juft  debts ;  till 
ultimately  grown  familiar  with  falfehood,  and 
at  enmity  with  the  world,  he  lofcs  all  the  grace 
and  dignity  of  man. 

To  the  general  prevalence  of  indigence,  and 
the  extraordinary  encouragements  which  we 
afford  in  this  country  to  a  total  want  of  fore- 
fight  and  prudence  among  the  comtnon  people*, 

is 

■  Mr.  Colquhoun,  fpeaking  of  the  poor  laws,  obferves,  that 
'^  in  fpite  of  all  the  ingenious  arguments  which  have  been 
••  ufed  in  favour  of  a  fyftena,  admitted  to.  be  wifely  conceived 
**  in  its  origin,  the  efFe£ls  it  has  produced  inconteftably  prove, 
•*  that  with  rcfped  to  the  mafsof  the  poor,  there  is  fome- 
**  thing  radically  wrong  in  tloe  execution.    If  it  were  not  fo, 

it 
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is  to  be  attributed  the  principal  part  of  thofe 
continual  depredations  on  property,  and  other 
more  atrocious  crimes,  which  drive  us  to  the 
painful  refource  of  fuch  a  number  of  execu-- 
tions*.  According  to  Mr.  Colquhoun,  above 
twenty  thoufand  miferable  individuals  of  vai^ious 
claiTes  rile  up  every  morning  without  knowing 
how  or  by^  what  means  they  are  to  be  lupported 
during  the  palling  day,  or  where  in  many  inftan- 
ccs,  they  are  to  lodge  on  the  fucceeding  night\ 
It  is  by  thefe  unhappy  perlbns  that  the  princi- 
pal depredations  on  the  public  are  committed ; 
and  fuppofing  but  few  of  them  to  be  married, 
and  driven  to  thefe  ads,  from  the  neccffity  of 
liipporting  their  children ;  yet  Hill  it  will  not 
ceafc  to  be  true,  that  the  too  great  frequency  of 

«*  it  is  impoffiblc  that  there  could  exift  in  the  metropolis  fuch 
'*  an  inconceivable  portion  of  humah  mifei^  amidft  examples 
•**  of  munificence  and  benevolence  unparalleled  in  any  age  or 
•*  country."     Police  of  Metropolis,  c.  xiii.  p.  359. 

In  the  effedb  of  the  poor  laws,  I  fully  agree  with  Mr. 
Colquhoun  ;  but  I  cannot  agree  with  him  in  admitting  that 
tlie  fyftem  was  well  conceived  in  its  origin.  I  attribute  ftill 
more  evil  to  the  original  ill  conception,  than  to  the  fubfequent 
ill  execution. 

»  Mr.  Colquhoun  obferves,  that  **  Indigence  in  the  prefcnt 
«*  ftate  of  fociety,  may  be  confidered  as  a  principal  caufe  of 
«  the  increafe  of  crimes."  Police  of  Metropolis,  c.  xiii.^ 
p.  352.  "^Id.  c.xi.  p.3i3, 

VOL.  II.  ^  A  marriage 
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marriage  among  the  pooreft  clafles  is  one  of  the 
principal  caufcs  of  the  temptations  to  thcfe 
crimes.  A  confiderable  pa^ft  of  thefe  unhappy 
wretches  will  probably  be  found  to  be  the  ofF- 
Ipring  of  fuch  marriages^  educated  in  workhoufes 
/  where  every  vice  is  propagated,  or  bred  up  at 
home  in  filth  and  rags,  and  with  an  utter  igno- 
rance of  every  moral  obligation*.  A  ftill  greater 
part  perhaps  confifts  of  perfons  who  being  un- 
able for  fome  time  to  get  employment  owing  to 
the  full  fupply  of  labour,  have  been  urged  to 
thefe  extremities  by  their  temporary  wants,  and 
having  thus  loft  their  charafters,  are  rejeded, 
even  when  their  labour  may  be  wanted,  by  the 
well-founded  caution  of  civil  fociety^ 

When 

a  Police  of  Metropolis,  c.  xi.  xii.  p.355>  370. 
^Police  of  the  Metropolis,  cxiii.  p.353  et  feq.    In  fp 
j}arge  a  town  as  London,  which  muft  neceflarily  encourage  a 
prodigious  influx  of  ftrangers  from  the  country,  there  mull 
be  always  a  great  many  perfons  out  of  work ;  and  it  is  pro« 
bable  that  fome  public  inditution  for  the  relief  of  the  cafual 
poor,  upon  a  plan  fimilar  to  that  propofed  by  Mr.  Colquhoun 
(cxiii.  p. 37 1.)   would,  under  very  judicious  management, 
'    produce  more  good  than  evil.    But  for  this  purpofe  it  would 
be  ablbktely  necefiary,  that  if  work  were  provided  by  the 
jnfiitution,  the  fum  that  a  man  could  earn  by  it  (hould  be  le{s 
than  the  worft  paid  conunon  labour ;  otlierwife  the  claimants 
would  ra{>idly  increafe,  and  the  funds  would  foonbe  inade- 
quate 
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When  indigence  does  not  produce  overt  a(Sls 
of  vice,  it  pallies  every  virtue.  Under  the  con-  - 
tinued  temptations  to  a  breach  of  chaflity,  oc«^ 
cafional  failures  may  take  place,  and  the  moral 
fenfibility  in  other  rcfpefts,  not  be  very  ftrikingly 
impaired ;  but  the  continued  temptations  vvhich 

quale  to  their  objefl.  In  the  inftitution  at  Hamburgh,  ivhieh 
appears  to  have  been  the  raoft  fuccefsful  oi  any  yet  e(bbliihed« 
the  nature  of  the  work  was  fucb,  that  though  paid  above  the 
ufual  price,  a  pcrfon  could  not  cafily  cam  by  it  more  than 
eighteen  pence  a  week.  It  Was  the  determined  principle  of 
the  managers  of  the  inftitution  to  reduce  the  fupport  which 
they  gave,  lower  than  what  any  induftrious  man  or  woman 
in  fuch  circumftances  could  earn.  (Account  of  the  manage- 
ment of  tlie  poor  in  Hamburgh,  by  C.  Voght,  p.  i8.)  And 
it  is  to  this  principle  that  they  attribute  their  fuccefs.  It 
ihould  be  obferved  however,  that  neither  the  inftitution  at 
Hamburgh,  nor  that  planned  by  Count  Rumford  in  Bavaria^ 
has  fubQfted  long  enough  for  us  to  be  able  to  pronounce  oa 
their  permanent  good  efFedls.  It  will  not  admit  of  a  doubt 
that  inftitutions  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  on  tlieir  firft  efta- 
bliftiment,  remove  a  great  quantity  of  diftrefs.  The  only 
queftion  is,  whether,  as  fucceeding  generations  arife,  the  in- 
creafing  funds  neceflary  for  their  fupport,  and  the  incrcafing 
numbers  that  become  dependent,  are  not  greater  evils  than 
that  which  was  to  be  remedied;  and  whether  the  country  will 
not  ultimately  be  left  with  as  much  mendicity  as  before,  befides 
all  the  poverty  and  dependence  accumulated  in  the  public  in- 
ftitutions. This  feems.  to  be  nearly  the  cafe  in  England  at 
pre&m.  I  do  not  believe  that  vve  (hould  have  more  beggars 
if  ^e  had  no  poor  laws. 

A  A  !i  befet 
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bcfct  hopelefs  poverty,  and  the  ftrong  fenfe  of 
injuftice  that  generally  accompanies  it  from  an 
ignorance  of  its  true  caufe,  tend  fo  powerfully 
to  four  the  difpofition,  to  harden  the  heart,  and 
deaden  the  moral  fenfe,  that,  generally  fpeaking, 
virtue  takes  her  flight  clear  away  from  the 
tainted  fpot,  and  does  not  often  return. 

Even  with  refped  to  the  vices  which  relate 
to  the  lex,  marriage  has  been  found  to  be  by  no 
means  a  complete  remedy.  Among  the  higher 
ciafles,  our  Dodors  Commons,  and  the  lives  that 
many  married  men  are  known  to  lead,  fufEci- 
cntly  prove  this ;  and  the  fame  kind  of  vice, 
though  not  fo  much  heard  of  among  the  lower 
ciafles  of  people,  owing  to  their  indifference  and 
want  of  delicacy  on  thefe  fubjefts,  is  probably 
not  very  much  lefs  frequeint. 

Add  to  this,  that  fqualid  poverty,  particularly 
when  joined  with  idlenefs,  is  a  ftate  the  moft 
unfavourable  to  chaftity  that  can  well  be  con- 
ceived. The  paffion  is  as  ftrong,  or  nearly  {q^ 
as  in  other  iituations,  and  every  reftraint  on  it 
from  perfonal  refpeft,  or  a  fenfe  of  morality  is 
generally  removed.  There  is  a  degree  of  fqualid 
poverty,  in  which,  if  a  girl  was  brought  up,  I 
fliould  fay  that  her  being  really  modcft  at 
twenty  was  an  abfolute  miracle.   Thofe  pcrfons 

mufl 
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mufi:  have  extraordinary  minds  indeed,  and  iuch 
as  are  not  ufiially  formed  under  iimilar  circum- 
ftanccs,  who  can  continue  to  refpeft  thcmfelves, 
when  no  other  perfoh  whatever  refpefts  them. 
If  the  children  thus  brought  up  were  even  to 
marry  at  twenty,  it  is  probable  that  they  would 
have  pafTed  fome  years  in  vicious  habits  before 
that  period. 

If  after  all,  however,  thcfe  arguments  fhould 
appear  infufficient ;  if  we  reprobate  the  idea  of 
endeavouring  to  encourage  the  virtue  of  moral 
reftraint  among  the  poor,  from  a  fear  of  produc- 
ing vice ;  and  if  we  think  that  to  facilitate  mar* 
riage  by  all  poffible  means  is  a  point  of  the  firft 
confequence  to  the  morality  and  happinefs  of  the 
people,  let  us  aA  coniiftejatly,  and  before  wc^ 
proceed,  endeavour  to  make  ourfclves  acquainted 
with  the  mode  by  which  alone  we  can  effedt 
our  objeft.  .        , 


A  A  3  CHAP. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Of  the- confifimcei  ofpurfuing  th  oppofite  m^A. 

It  is  an  evident;  truth,  that  whatever  may  bp 
the  rate  of  increafe  in  the  n^eans  of  fubfiftencc,i 
the  incrcafe  of  population  muft  be  limited  by 
it,  at  leaft  after  the  food  has  once  been  divided 
into  the  fmalleft  fhares  that  will  fupport  life< 
AH  the  children  born  beyond  what  would  be  re* 
quired  to  keep  up  tbe  population  to  this  level, 
muft  neceflarily  perilh,  unlefs  room  be  made  for 
them  by  the  deaths  of  grown  perfbns. .  It  has 
appeared  indeed,  clearly  in  the  courfe  of  this 
•work,  that  in  all  old  ftates  the  n^arriages  and 
births  depend  principally  upon  the  deaths,  and 
that  there  is  no  encouragement  to  early  unions 
fo  powerful  as  a  great  mortality.  To  ad  con- 
fiftently  therefore,  we  fliould  facilitate,  inftead  of 
foplilhly  aild  vainly  endeavouring  to  impede,  the 
ppcratipns  of  nature  in  producing  this  mortahty ; 
and  if  we  dread  the  too  frequent  vifitation  of 
the  horrid  form  of  famine,  we  lliould  feduloufly 
encQuragc  the  other  forms  of  deftru Aioipi  which 

we 
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wc  compel  nature  to  ufe.  Inftead  of  recom- 
mending cleanlinefs  to  the  poor,  we  Ihould  en- 
courage contrarjr  habits.  In  our  towns,  we 
ihould  make  the  ftrects  narrower,  crowd  more 
people  into  the  houfes,  and  court  the  return  of 
the  plague.  In  the ,  country,  we  Ihould  build 
our  villages  near  ftagnant  pools,  and  particularly 
encourage  I  fettlements  in  all  marlhy  and  un- 
wholefome  fituatioris*.  But  above  all,  we  Ihould 
reprobate  fpecific  remedies  for  ravaging  difeafcs, 
and  thofe  benevolent,  but  much  miftaken  men^ 
who  have  thought  they  were  doing  a  fervice  to 
mankind  by  projeding  fchemes  for  the  total  ex- 
tirpation of  particular  diforders.  If  by  thefe 
and  fimilar  means,  the  annual  mortality  were 
increafcd  from  i  in  ^6  or  40,  to  i  in  18  or  20, 

*  Necker,  fpeakingof  the  proportion  of  the  births  in  France^ 
makes  ufe  of  a  new  and  inftrudtive  exprcffion  on  this  fubje<a, 
though  he  hardly  feems  to  be  fuflSciently  aware  of  it  himfelf. 
He  fays,  **  Le  nombre  des  naiffances  eft  a  celui  des  habitans 
"  de  un  a  vingt-trois  et  vingt-quatre  dans  les  lieux  contraries  par 
**  la  nature^  ou par  des  circonflances  morales:  ce  mcme  rapport 
"  dans  la  plus  grande  partie  de  la  France,  eft  de  un  a  25,  25  §♦ 
«  &26."  Adminift.  desFiiiances,tom.i.cJx.p.a54.  lamo. 
It  would  appear  therefore,  that  we  had  nothing  more  to  do, 
than  to  fettle  people  in  marfliy  fituations,  and  opprefs  them 
by  a  bad  government,  in  order  to  attain  what  politicians  have 
hitherto  confidered  as  fo  defircable— a  great  proportion  of 
marriages  ai>d  a  great  proportion  of  bi#ths. 

A  A  4  we 
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we  might  probably  every  one  of  us  marry  at  the 
age  of  puberty,  and  yet  few  be  abfolutely 
ftarved. 

If  however,  ^e  all  marry  at  this  age,  and  yet 
ftill  continue  our  exertions  to  impede  the  qpe- 
rations  of  nature,  we  may  reft  affured  that  all 
our  efforts  will  be  vain.  Nature  will  not,  nor 
cannot  be  defeated  in  her  purpofes.  The  ne- 
ceflkry  mortality  muft  come,  in  fome  form  or 
other;  and  the  extirpation  of  one  difeafe  will 
only  be  the  fignal  for  the  birth  of  another  per- 
haps more  fatal.  We  cannot  lower  the  waters 
of  mifery  by  preffing  them  down  in  different 
places,  which  muft  neceflarily  m^kc  them  rife 
fomewhere  elfe  :  the  only  way  in  which  we  can 
hope  to  effedl  our  purpofe  is  by  drawing  them 
off.  To  this  courfe  nature  is  conftantly  direft- 
ing  our  attention  by  the  chaftifements  which 
await  a  contrary  condud.  Thefe  chaftifements 
are  more  or  lefs  feyere,  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
gree in  which  her  admonitions  produce  their  in^ 
tended  effe<9t.  In  this  country  at  prefent,  thefe 
admonitions  are  by  no  means  entirely  neglccJted. 
The  preventive  check  to  population  prevails  tq 
a  confideratfle  degree,  and  her  chaftifements  are 
ih  confequence  moderate :  but  if  vve  were  all  to 
marry  at  the  age  of  puberty  they  would  be  fcr 
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vci*e  indeed.  Political  evils  would  probably  be 
added  to  phyfical.  A  people  goaded  by  con'- 
ftant  diftrefs,  and  vilited  by  frequent  returns  of 
famine,  could  not  be  kept  down  by  a  cruel  deA 
potifm.  We  Ihould  approach  to  the  ftate  of 
the  people  in  Egypt  or  AbyflSnia ;  and  I  would 
afk,  whether  in  that  cafe  it  is  probable  that  we 
ihould  be  more  virtuous  ? 

Phyiicians  have  long  remarked  the  great 
changes  which  take  place  in  difeafes  ;  and  that, 
while  fome  appear  to  yield  to  the  efforts  of  hu- 
man care  and  ikill,  others  feem  to  become  in 
proportion  more  malignant  and  fatal.  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Heberden  publiflied  not  long  fince,  fbmc 
valuable  obfervations  on  this  fubjeft  deduced 
from  the  London  bills  of  mortality.  In  his 
preface,  Ipeaking  of  thefe  bills,  he  fays,  *'  the 
*f  gradual  changes  they  exhibit  in  particular 
**  difeafes,  €on=elpond  to  the  alterations  which 
'*  in  time  are  known  to  take  place,  in  the 
^'  channels  through  which  the  great  fir^am  of 
"  mortality  is  conftantly  flQwing'."  In  the 
body  of  his  work  afterwards,  ipeaking  of  ibme 
particular  difeafes,  he  obferves  with  that  can- 
dour which  always  diftinguifhes  true  fcience : 

•Obfervations  on  the  Increafe  and  Dccrcafe  of  different 
Difeafes.    Preface,  p.  v.  4to.  i8oj. 

''  It 
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*'  It  is  not  eafy  to  give  a  fatisfaflory  reafon-for 
*'  all  the  changes  which  may  be  obfcrved  to 
"  take  place  in  the  hiftory  of  difeafes.  Nor*  is 
"  it  any  difgrace  to  phyficians,  if  their  caufes 
"  are  often  fo  gradual  in  their  operation^  or  {o 
"  fubtle  as  to  elude  inveftigation*." 

1  hope  I  Ihall  not  be  accufed  of  prefumption, 
in  venturing  to  fuggeft^  that  under  certain  cir- 
cumftances,  fuch  changes  mufi:  take  place ;  arid 
perhaps  without  any  alteration  in  thofe  proxi- 
mate caijiles  which  are  ufually  looked  to  on 
thefe  occaiions.  If  this  ihould  appear  to  be 
trae,  it  will  not  feem  extraordinary  that  the 
moft  fkilful  and  fcientific  phyficians,  whofc 
bufmefs  it  is  principally  to  inveftigate  proximate 
caufes,  Ihould  fometimes  fearch  for  thefe  caufes 
in  vain. 

In  a  country  which  keeps  its  population  at  a 
certain  ftandard,  if  the  average  number  of  mar- 
riages and  births  be  given,  it  is  evident  that  the 
average  number  of  deaths  will  alfb  be  given ; 
and  to  ufe  Dr.  Hcberden's  metaphor,  the  chan<^ 
nels  through  which  the  great  ftream  of  mor- 
tality is  conftantly  flowing,  will  always  convey 
off  a  given  quantity.     Now  if  we  flop  up  any 

*  Obfervations  on  the  Increafe  and  Dccreafe  of  different 
DifeafeSy  p.  43.  4to,  i8qi. 
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of  thefe  channels,  it  is  moft  pcrfeAly  clear  that 
the  ftream  of  mortality  muft  run  with  greater 
force  through  fbme  of  the  other  channels  ;  that 
is,  if  we  eradicate  fome  difeafes,  others  will  be- 
come proportionally  more  fatal.  In  this  cafe 
the  only  diftinguifliable  caufe  is  the  damning 
up  a  neceflary  outlet  of  mortality*.  Nature,  in 
the  attainment  of  her  great  purpofcs,  feems  al- 
ways to  feize  upon  the  weakeft  part.  If  this 
part  Be  made  ftrong  by  human  Ikill,  ihe  fcizes 
upon  the  next  weakeft  part,  and  fo  on  in  fuc- 
ccflion ;  not  like  a  capricious  deity,  with  an  in- 
tention ta  fport  with  our  fufFerings,  and  con- 
ftantly  to  defeat  our  labours ;  but  like  a  kind 
though  fometimes  fevere  inftrucftor,  with  the 
intention  of  teaching  us  to  make  all  parts  ftrong, 
and  to  chace  vice  and  mifery  from  the  earth. 
In  avoiding  one  fault  we  are  too  apt  to  run  into 
fomc/ other;  but  we  always  find  nature  faithful 
to  her  great  objeft,  at  every  falfe  ftep  we  com- 
mit, ready  to  admonifh  us  of  our  errors,  by  the 
inflidion  of  fome  phyfical  or  moral  evlL  If  the 
prevalence  of  the  preventive  check  to  popula- 
tion in  a  fufficicnt  degree,  were  to  remove  many 

*The  way  in  which  it  operates  is  probably  by  increafing 
poverty,  in  confecjuenc^  of  a  fupply  of  labour  too  rapid  for 
|he  demand, 

of 
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of  thofe  difcafcs  which  now  afflift  us,  yet  be  ac- 
companied by  a  confidcrable  increafe  of  the  vice 
of  promifcuous  intercourfe,  it  is  probable  that 
the  diforders  and  unhappinefs,  the  phyfical  and 
moral  evils  arifing  from  this  vice,  would  increafe 
in  ftrength  and  degree,  and  admonilhing  us  fe- 
merely  of  our  error,  would  point  to  the  only  line 
of  conduct  approved  by  nature,  reafon,  and  re- 
ligion, abftinence  from  marriage  till  we  can 
fupport  our  children  and  chaftity  till  that  period 
arrives. 

In  the  cafe  juft  ftated,  in  which  the  popula- 
tion and  the  number  of  marriages  are  fuppofed 
to  be  fixed,  the  neceffity,  of  a  change  in  the 
mortality  of  fome  difeafes,  from  the  diminution 
or  extind:ion  of  others,  is  capable  of  mathema-^ 
tical  demonftration.  The  only  obfcurity  which 
can  poffibly  involve  this  fubjeA,  arifes  from 
taking  into  confideration  the  efFed  that  might 
be  produced  by  a  diminution  of  mortality  in  in- 
creaiing  the  population,  or  in  decreafing  the 
number  of  marriages.  That  the  removal  of  any 
of  the  particular  caufes  of  mortality  can  have  no 
further  effeft  upon  population  than  the  means 
of  fubfiftence  will  allow;  and  that  it  has  little 
influence  on  thefe  means  of  fubfiftence  is  a  fad, 
of  which  I  hope  the  reader  is  already  convinced. 

Of 
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Of  its  operation  in  tending  to  prevent  marriage, 
by  diminilhing  the  demand  for  frefli  fupplies  of 
children,  I  have  no  doubt ;  and  there  is  reafon 
to  think  that  it  had  this  efFeft,  in  no  inconfider- 
able  degree,  on  the  extinftion  of  the  plague, 
which  had  fo  long  and  fo  dreadfully  ravaged 
this  country.  Dr,  Heberden  draws  a  ftriking 
piAure  of  the  favourable  change  obferved  in  the 
health  of  the  people  of  England  fince  this  period ; 
and  ju-ftly  attributes  it  to  the  improvements 
which  have  gradually  taken  place>  not  only  in 
London  but  in  all  great  towns;  and  in  the  manner 
of  living  throughout  the  kingdom,  particularly 
with  refpcd  to  clcanlinefs  and  ventilation*.  But 
thcfe  caufcs  would  not  have  produced  the  efFeft 
obferved,  if  they  had  not  been  accompanied  by 
an  increafe  of  the  preventive  check ;  and  pro* 
bably  the  Ipirit  of  cleanlinefs,  and  better  mode 
of  living,  which  then  began  to  prevail,  by 
fprcading  more  generally  a  decent  and  ufeful 
pride,  principally  contributed  to  this  increafe. 
The  diminution  in  the  number  of  marriages 
however,  was  not  fufHclcnt  to, make  up  for  the 
great  decreafc  of  mortality,  from  the  cxtiri6tioa 
of  the  plague,  and  the  flriking  reduftion  of  the 
deaths   in  the  dyfentery^.     While  thefe,  and 

*  Obferv-  on  Inc.  and  Dec.  of  Difeafes,  p.  35.     ^  Id.  p.  34. 
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feme  ether  diforders  became  almoft  evancfccnt, 
confumption,  palfy,  apoplexy,  gout,  lunacy,  and 
the  fmall-pox,  became  more  mortal*.  The 
widening  of  thefe  drains  was  ncccffary  to  cany 
off  the  population  which  ftill  remained  redun- 
dant, notwithftanding  the  increafed  operation 
of  the  preventive  check,  and  the  part  which 
was  annually  difpofed  of  and  enabled  to  fubfift 
by  the  increafe  of  agriculture. 

Dr.  Haygartb,  in  the  fketch  of  his  benevolent 
plan  for  the  extermination  of  the  cafual  fmall- 
pox,  draws  a  frightful  pidure  of  the  mortality 
which  has  been  occafioned  by  this  diftempcr, 
attributes  to  it  the  flow  progrcfs  of  population^ 
and  makes  fome  curious  calculations  on  the  fa- 
vourable effeds  which  would  be  produced  in  this 
relpeft  by  its  extermination^.  His  conclusions 
however,  I  fear,  would  not  follow  from  his  pre- 
mifcs.  I  am  far  from  doubting  that  millions 
and  millions  of  human  beings  have  been  de- 
ftroyed  by  the  fmall-pox.  But  were  its  devaf- 
tations,  as  Dr.Haygarth  fuppofes,  many  thoufand 
degrees  greater  than  the  plague  %  I  fliould  ftill 
doubt  whether  the  average  population  of  the 
earth  had  been  diminiflied  by  them.  The  fmall- 
pox  is  certainly  one  of  the  channels,  and  a  very 

•  Obferv.  on  Inc.  and  Dec.  of  Difeafes,  p.  36  et  fcq. 
^  Vol.  i.  part  ii.  fe£t.  v.  and  vi.  ^Id.  f.  viii.  p.  164. 
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broad  one,  which  nature  has  opened  for  the  laft 
thoufand  years,  to  keep  down  the  population  to 
the  level  of  the  means  of  fubfiftence  ;  but  had 
this  been   clofed,  others  would  have  become 
wider,  or  new  ones  would  have  been  formed. 
In  antient  times  the  mortality  from  war  and 
the  plague  was  incomparably  greater  than  in 
modem.     On  the  gradual  diminution  of  this 
ftream  of  mortality,  the  generation,  and  almoft 
univerfal  prevalence  of  the  fmall-pox  is  a  great 
and  ftriking  inftance  of  one  of  thofe  changes  in 
the   channels  of  mortality,    which    ought    to 
awaken  our  attention,  and  animate  us  to  patlertt 
and   perfevering   inveftigation.     For   my   owri 
part,  I  feel  not  the  flighteft  doubt,  that  if  the 
introduAion  of  the  cow-pox  fliould  e^ctirpate 
the  fmall-pox,  and  yet  the  number  of  marriages 
continue  the  fame,  we  fliall  find  a  very  perccp- 
tibk   difference  in  the  increafed  mortality  of 
ibme   other  difeafes.     Nothing  could  prevent 
this  effed:  but  a  fudden  ftart  in  our  agriculture  ; 
and  fbould  this  take  place,   which  I   fear  we 
have  not  much  reafbn  to  expe<ft,  it  wtlJ  not  be 
owing  to  the  number  of  children  faved  from 
death  by  the  cow-pox  inoculation,  but  to  the 
alarms  occafioned  among  the  people  of  property 
by  the  late  fcarcities,  and  to  the  increafed  gains 
of  farmers,  which  have  been  fo  abfurdly  repro- 
3  -  bated. 
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bated.  I  am  ilrongly  however  inclined  to  be- 
lieve^  that  the  number  of  mvriages  will  not, 
in  this  caie^  remain  the  fame;  but  that  the, 
gradual  light  which  may  be  expeAed  to  be 
thrown  on  this  inteteiling  topic  of  human  in- 
quiry, will  teach  us  how  to  make  the  extin6ti0n 
of  a  mortal  diforder^  a  real  blefling  to  us^  a  real 
improvement  in  the  general  health  and  hap* 
pinefs  of  the  Ibciety. 

If,  on  contemplating  the  increafe  of  vice 
which  might  contingently  follow  an  attempt  to 
inculcate  the  duty  of  moral  reftraint^  and  the 
increafe  of  miiery  that  muft  necefTarily  follow 
the  attempts  to  encourage  marriage  and  popu- 
lation, we  come  to  the  conclufion,  not  to  inter- 
fere  in  any  reipeA,  but  to  leave  every  man  to 
his  own  free  choice,  and  refponfible  only  to  God 
for  the  evil  which  he  does  in  either  way  ;  this 
is  all  I  contend  for ;  I  would  on  no  account  do 
more;  but  I  contend  that  at  prefent  we  arc 
very  far  from  doing  this. 

Among  the  lower  clafles,  where  the  point  is 
of  the  greateft  importance,  the  poor  laws  afford  a 
direct,  conflant,  and  fyilematical  encouragement 
to  marriage,  by  removing  from  each  individual 
that  heavy  refponfibility  which  he  would  incur 
by  the  laws  of  nature,  for  bringing  beings  into 
the  world  which  he  could  not  fupport.     Our 
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private  hcncvolcncc  has  the  fame  dire<5lion  as 
the  poor  laws,  and  almoft  invariably  tends  to 
facilitate  the  rearing  of  families,  and  to  equalize 
as  much  as  poffible,  the  circumftances  of  mar* 
lied  and  fingle  men. 

Among  the  higher  clafles  of  people,  the  fu- 
perior  diftinAions  which  married  women  re- 
ceive, and  the  marked  inattentions  to  which 
fingle  women  of  advanced  age  are  cxpofed,  en- 
able many  men  who  are  neither  agreeable  in 
mind  or  pcrfon,  and  are  befides  in  the  wane  of 
life,  to  choofe  a  partner  among  the  young  and 
fair  inftead  of  being  confined,  as  nature  feems 
to  didlate,  to  perfons  of  nearly  their  own  age 
and  accomplifliments.  It  is  fcarcely  to  be 
doubted,  that  the  fear  of  being  an  old  maid, 
and  of  that  filly  and  unjuft  ridicule  which  folly 
Ibmetimcs  attaches  to  this  name,  drives  many 
women  into  the  marriage  union  with  men 
whom  they  diilike,  or  at  bcft  to  whom  they  are 
pcrfeAly  indifferent.  Such  marriages  muft  to 
cveiy  delicate  mind  appear  little  better  than 
legal  proftitutions ;  and  they  often  burden  the 
earth  with  unneceflary  children,  without  com- 
pen&ting  for  it  by  an  acceffion  of  happinefs  and 
virtue  to  the  parties  themfelves. 

Throughout  all  the  ranks  of  focicty,  the  prc- 
voL.  II.  B  B  Tailing 
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tailiiig  opinions  refpefting  the  duty  and  obli- 
gation of  marriage,  cannot  but  have  a  very  pow- 
erful influence.  The  man  who  thinks  that  in 
going  out  of  the  world  without  leaving  repre- 
lentatives  behind  him,  he  fliall  have  failed  in  an 
important  duty  to  fociety,  will  be  dilpofed  to 
force  rather  than  to  reprels  his  inclinations  on 
this  fubjeft;  and  when  his  reafon  reprefents  to 
him  the  difficulties  attending  a  family,  he  will 
endeavour  not  to  attend  to  thefe  fuggeftions^ 
will  ftill  determine  to  venture,  and  will  hope 
that  in  the  difch^rge  of  what  he  conceives  to 
be  his  duty,  he  fliall  not  be  deferted  by  Pro- 
vidence, 

In  a  civilized  country,  fuch  as  England, 
where  a  tafte  for  the  decencies  and  cQmforts 
of  life  prevail  among  a  very  large  clafs  of 
people,  it  is  not  poffible  that  the  encourage- 
ments to  marriage  from  poiitive  inftitutions 
and  prevailing  opinions,  fliould  entirely  oblcure 
the  light  of  nature  and  realbn  on  this  fubjeA ; 
but  ftill  they  contribute  to  make  it  compa-> 
ratively  weak  and  indiftincft.  And  till  thit 
bbfcurity  is  entirely  removed,  and  the  poor 
are  undeceived  with  refpecft  to  the  principal 
caufe    of   their  paft   poverty,  and    taught  to 

know 
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know  that  their  future  happinefs  or  mifery 
xnuft  depend  chiefly  upon  themfelvcs,  it  cannot 
be  laid,  that  with  regard  to  the  great  queftion 
of  marriage,  we  leave  every  man  to  his  own 
free  and  fair  choice. 


B  B  X  CHAP. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Effects  ofiht  knowledge  of  the  principal  caufe  of  poverty  on  Civil 

Liberty. 

It  may  appear,  perhaps,  that  a  doArine  which 
attributes .  the  greateft  part  of  the  liifFerings  of 
the  lower  clafles  of  (bciety  cxclufively  to  them- 
felvcs,  is  unfavourable  to  the  caufe  of  liberty, 
as  affording  a  tempting  opportunity  to  govern- 
ments of  opprefling  their  fubje<Els  at  pleafiire> 
and  laying  the  whole  blame  on  the  laws  of  na- 
ture and  the  imprudence  of  the  poor.  Wc  arc 
not  however  to  truft  to  firft  appearances  ;  and 
I  am  ftrongly  difpoied  to  believe  that  thofe  who 
will  be  at  the  pains  to  confider  this  fubjeft 
deeply  will  be  convinced,  that  nothing  would 
fo  powerfully  contribute  to  the  advancement  of 
rational  freedom,  as  a  thorough  knowledge  ge- 
nerally circulated  of  the  principal  caufe  of  po- 
verty ;  and  that  the  ignorance  of  this  caufe,  and 
the  natural  confequenccs  of  this  ignorance  form 
at  prefent  one  of  the  chief .  obftacles  to  its 
progrefs. 

The  preffure  of  diftrcfs  on  the  lower  daflcs 

of 
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of  people,  with  the  habit  of  attributing  this 
diftrefs  to  their  rulers,  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
rock  of  defence,  the  caftle,  the  guardian  fpirit 
of  defpotifm.  It  affords  to  the  tyrant  the  fatal 
and  unanfwerable  plea  of  neceffity.  It  is  the 
reafbn  that  every,  free  government  tends  con- 
ftantly  to  its  deftrudion ;  arid  that  its  appointed 
guardians  become  daily  lefs  jealous  of  the  en- 
croachments of  power.  It  is  the  reafon  that  fo 
many  noble  efforts  in  the  caufe  of  freedom  have 
failed,  and  that  almoft  every  revolution,  after 
long'  and  painful  facrifices,  has  terminated  in  a 
military  defpotifm.  While  any  diflTatisfied  man 
of  talents  has  power  to  perfuade  the  lower 
clafles  of  people  that  all  their  poverty  and  dif- 
trefs arife  folely  from  the  iniquity  of  th?  govern- 
ment, though  perhaps  the  greateft  part  of  what 
they  Ibffer  is  unconnected  with  this  caufe,  it  is 
evident  that  the  feeds  of  frelh  difcontents  and 
frefh  revolutions  are  continually  fbwing.  When 
an  eftablilhed  government  has  been  deftroyed, 
finding  that  their  poverty  is  not  removed,  their 
refentment  naturally  falls  upon  the  fucccflbrs  to 
power ;  and  when  thefe  have  been  immolated 
without  producing  the  defired  efFeft,  other  fa- 
crifices are  called  for,  and  fo  on  withoujt  end. 
Are  y^e  to  be  furprifed,  that  under  fuch  circum- 
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fbmces^  the  majority  of  well-difpofed  people, 
finding  that  a  government  with  proper  reftric- 
tions  was  unable  to  ilipport  itfelf  againft  the 
revolutionary  fpirit,  and  weary  and  cxhaufted 
with  perpetual  change  to  which  they  could  fee 
no  end,  Ihould  give  up  the  ftruggle  in  defpair, 
and  throw  themfelves  into  the  arms  of  the  firft 
power  which  could  afford  them  protedion 
againft  the  horrors  of  anarchy. 

A  mob,  which  is  generally  the  growth  of  a 
redundant  population  goaded  by  refentment  for 
real  fufferings,  but  totally  ignorant  of  the  quar- 
ter from  which  they  originate,  is  of  all  monfters 
the  mbft  fatal  to  freedom.  It  fofters  a  prevail- 
ing tyranny,  and  engenders  one-  where  it  was 
not ;  and  though,  in  its  dreadful  fits  of  refent- 
ment, it  appears  occafionally  to  devour  its  un- 
fightly  offspring;  yet  no  fooner  is  the  horrid 
deed  committed,  than  however  unwilling  it  may 
be  to  propagate  fuch  a  breed,  it  immediately 
groans  with  a  new  birth. 

Of  the  tendency  of  mobs  to  produce  tyranny, 
we  may  not  be  long  without- an  example  in  this 
country.  As  a  friend  to  freedom,  and  naturally 
an  enemy  to  large  ftanding  armies,  it  is  with 
extreme  reludance  that  I  am  compelled  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  had  it  not  been  for  the  great 
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organized  force  in  the  country,  the  diftrclTcs  of 
the  people  during  the  late  fcarcities,  encouraged 
by  the  extreme  ignorance  and  folly  of  many 
among  the  higher  clafles,  might  have  driven 
them  to  commit  the  moft  dreadful  outrages, 
and  ultimately  to  involve  the  country  in  all  the 
horrors  of  famine.     Should  fuch  periods  often 
recur,  a  recurrence  which  wc  have  too  much 
reafon  to  apprehend  from  the  prefent  ftate  of 
the  country,  the  profpeft  which  opens  to  our 
view    is   melancholy    in    the    extreme.     The 
Englifh  conftitution  will  be  feen  haftening  with 
rapid  ftrides  to  the  Eutharpq/ia  foretold  by  Hume^ 
unlefi  its  progrefs  be  interrupted  by  fome  popu- 
lar commotion ;  and  this  alternative  prefents  a 
piAure  ftill  more  appalling  to  thfc  imagination. 
If  political  difcontents  were  blended  wuth  the 
cries  pf  hunger,  and  a  revolution  were  to  take 
place  by  the  inftrumentality  pf  a  mob  clamour- 
ing for  want  of  food,  the  confequences  would 
be  unceaiing  change  and  unceafmg  carnage,  the 
bloody  career  of  which  nothing  but  the  efta- 
blillihicnt  of  fome  complete  defpotifm  could 
arreft. 

We  can  fcarcely  believe  that  the  appointed 
guardians  of  Britifh  liberty  fliould  quietly  have 
:ac(}uiefced  ip  thofe  gradual  encroachments  of 
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power  which  have  taken  place  of  late  years,  but 
from  the  apprehenfion  of  thefe  ftUl  more  dread^ 
ful  evils.  Great  as  has  been  the  influence  of 
corruption,  I  cannot  yet  think  fo  meanly  of  the 
country  gentlemen  of  England  as  to  believe 
that  they  would  thus  have  given  up  a  part  of 
their  birthright  of  liberty,  if  they  had  not  been 
actuated  by  a  real  and  genuine  fear,  that  it  was 
then  in  greater  danger  from  the  people  than 
from  the  crown.  They  appeared  to  furrender 
themfelves  to  government  on  condition  of  being 
protecSed  from  the  mob  ;  but  they  never  w^ould 
have  made  this  melancholy  and  difheartening 
furrender,  if  fuch  a  mob  had  not  exifted  either 
in  reality  or  in  imagination.  That  the  fears  on 
this  fubjed:  were  artfully  exaggerated  and  in- 
creafed  beyond  the  limits  of  juft  apprehenfion  is 
undeniable;  but  I  think  it  is  alio  undeniable, 
that  the  frequent  declamation  which  was  heard 
againft  the  unjuft  inftitutions  of  ibciety,  and 
the  delufive  arguments  on  equality  which  were 
circulated  among  the  lower  clafles,  gave  us  juft 
rcafon  to  fuppofe  that  if  the  vox paputi  had  been 
allowed  to  fpeak  it  would  have  appeared  to  be 
the  voice  of  error  and  abfiirdity,  inftez^d  of  the 
vox  Del. 

To  fay  that  our  condud;  is  not  to  be  regulated 
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by  circumftances,  is  to  betray  an  ignorance  of 
the  moft  folid  and  incontrovertible  principles  of 
morality.  Though  the  admiffion  of  this  prin- 
ciple may  fometimes  afford  a  cloke  to  changes 
of  opinion  that  do  not  refult  from  the  pureft 
motives ;  yet  the  admiffion  of  a  contrary  prin- 
ciple would  be  produAive  of  infinitely  worfb 
confcquences.  The  phrafe  of  exifting  circum- 
ftances has,  I  believe,  not  unfrequently  created 
a  fmilc  in  the  Englilh  Houfe  of  Commons  ;  but 
the  fmile  Ihould  have  been  referved  for  the  ap- 
plication of  the  phrafe,  and  not  have  been  ex- 
cited by  the  phrafe  itfql£  A  very  frequent  rt- 
petitioh  of  it  has  indeed,  of  itfelf,  rather  a  fuf- 
picious'air;  and  its  application  (hould  always 
lie  watched  with  the  moft  jealous  and  anxious 
attention ;  but  no  ifaan  ought  to  be  judged  in 
limine  {oT  iaying,  that  exifting  circumftances  had 
obliged  him  to  alter  his  opinions  and  condu<ft. 
The  country  gentlemen  were  perhaps  too  eafily 
convinced  that,  exifting  circumftances  called 
upon  them  to  give  up  fbme  of  the  moft  valu- 
able privileged  of  Engliftimen;  but  as  far  as 
they  were  really  convinced  of  this  obligation, 
they  a^ed  conliftently  with  the  cleareft  rule  of 
morality. 
The  degree  of  power  to  be  given  to  the  civil 
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goyemmcnt,  and  the  meafure  of  our  fubmiffion 
to  it,  muft  be  determined  by  general  expediency; 
and  in  judging  of  this  expediency,  every  cir- 
cumftance  is  to  be  taken  into  confideration ; 
particularly  the  ftate  of  public  opinion,  and  the 
degree  of  ignorance  and  deluiion  prevailing 
among  the  common  people.  The  patriot  who 
might  be  called  upon  by  the  love  of  his  coun- 
try to  join  v^ith  heart  and  hand  i^  a  riiing  of 
the  people  for  fome  fpecific  attainable  objeA  or 
reform,  if  he  knew  that  they  were  enlightened 
refpefting  their  own  fituation,  and  would  ftop 
ihort  when  they  had  attained  their  demand^ 
would  be  called  upon  by  the  fame  motive  to 
fubmit  to  very  great  oppreflion  rather  than  give 
the  flighteft  countenance  to  a  popular  tumult, 
the  members  of  which,  at  leaft  the  greater  num- 
ber of  them,  were  perfuaded  that  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  the  Parliament,  the  Lord  Mayor,  and 
the  monopolizers,  would  make  bread  cheap, 
and  that  a  revolution  would  enable  them  all  to 
fupport  their  families.  In  this  cafe  it  is  more 
the  ignorance  and  deluiion  of  the  lower  clafles 
of  people  that  occaiions  the  oppreffion,  than 
the  adlual  difpofition  of  the  government  to 
tyranny. 

That  there  is  however  in  all  power  a  con- 
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ftant  tendency  to  encroach  is  an  incontrovertible 
truth,  and  cannot  be  too  ftrongly  inculcated. 
The  checks  which  are  neceffary  to  fecure  the 
liberty  of  the  fubjed  will  always,  in  fome  de- 
gree, embarrafs  and  delay  the  operations  of  the 
executive  government.  The  members  of  this 
government  feeling  thefe  inconveniences,  while 
they  are  exerting  themfelves,  as  they  conceive, 
in  the  feryice  of  their  country,  and  confcious 
perhaps  of  no  ill  intention  towards  the  people, 
will  naturally  be  difpofcd  on  every  occafion,  to 
demand  the  liifpenfion  or  abolition  of  thefe 
checks;  but  if  once  the  convenience  of  mini- 
fters  be  put  into  competition  with  the  liberties 
of  the  people,  and  we  get  into  a  habit  of  relying 
on  fair  aiTurances  and  peribnal  character,  inftead 
of  examining,  with  the  moft  fcrupulous  and 
jealous  care,  the  merits  of  each  particular  cafe, 
there  is  an  end  of  Britifli  freedom.  If  we  once 
admit  the  principle,  that  the  government  muit 
know  better  with  regard  to  the  quantity  of  power 
which  it  wants,  than  we  can  poffibly  do  with 
our  limited  means  of  information,  and  that 
therefore  it  is  our  duty  to  furrender  up  our  pri- 
vate judgments,  we  may  juft  as  well  at  the  fame 
time  furrender  up  the  whole  of  our  conftitu- 
tion.  Government  is  a  quarter  in  which  li- 
berty 
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^rty  is  not,  nor  cannot  be  very  faithfully  ptc- 
ferved.  If  we  arc  wanting  to  ourfelvcs,  and  in- 
attentive to  our  great  interefts  in  this  refped,  it 
is  the  height  of  folly  and  unreafonablenefs  to 
cxpeft  that  government  will  attend  to  them  for 
us.  Should  the  Britifti  conftitution  ultimately 
lapfc  into  a  defpotifm,  as  has  been  propheficd,  I 
fhall  think  that  the  country  gentlemen  of  Eng- 
land will  have  really  much  more  to  anfwer  for 
than  the  minifters. 

To  do  the  country  gentlemenjuftice,  however, 
I  iliould  readily  acknowledge,  that  in  the  partial 
defertion  of  their  polls  as  guardians  of  Britifh 
freedom  which  has  already  taken  place,  they 
have  been  aduated  more  by  fear  than  corruption. 
And  the  principal  rcafonof  this  fear  was,  I  con- 
ceive, the  ignorance  and  delufions  of  the  com- 
mon people,  and  the  profpeAive  horrors  which 
were  contemplated,  if  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  mind, 
they  fhould  by  any  revolutionary  movement  ob- 
tain an  afcendant. 

The  circulation  of  Paine*s  Rights  of  Man,  it 
is  fuppofed,  has  done  great  mifchief  among  the 
lower  and  middling  clafles  of  people  in  this 
country.  This  is  probably  true ;  but  not  be- 
caufe  man  is  without  rights,  or  that  thefe  rights 
ought  not  to  be  known ;  but  becaufe  Mn  Paine 

has 
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has  fallen  into  fomc  fundamental  errors  refped- 
ing  the  principles  of  government,  and  in  many 
important  points  has  fliown  himfelf  totally  un- 
acquainted with  the  ftrufture  of  fociety,  and  the 
different  moral  effedls  to  be  expe<9:ed  from  the 
phyiical  difference  between  this  country  and 
America*  Mobs  of  the  fame  defcription  as 
thofe  coUedlions  of  people  known  by  this  name 
in  Europe  could  riot  exift  in  America.  The 
number  of  people  without  property  is  there, 
from  the  phyfical  ftate  of  the  country^  compa- 
r^ively  fmall ;  and  therefore  the  civil  power 
which  is  to  protect  property,  cannot  require  the 
lame  degree  of  ftrength.  Mr.  Paine  very  juftly 
obferves,  that  whatever  the  apparent  caufe  of 
any  riots  may  be,  the  real  one  is  always  want  of 
happinefs ;  but  when  he  goes  on  to  fay,  it  fhows 
that  fbmething  is  wrong  in  the  lyftem  of  go- 
vernment, that  injures  the  felicity  by  which  fo- 
ciety is  to  be  preferved,  he  falls  into  the  com- 
mon error  of  attributing  all  want  of  happinefs 
to  govemment.  It  is  evident  that  this  want  of 
happinefs  might  have  exifled,  and  from  igno- 
rance might  have  been  the  principal  caufe  of 
the  riots,  and  yet  be  almoiT:  wholly  unconnefted 
with  any  of  the  proceedings  of  government. 
The  redundant  population  of  an  old  ftate  fur-^ 
6  nifhes 
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mfhtB  materials  cf  m:232pprnt&,  unkxm  to 
iocb  m  itate  as  that  cf  Amrrira;  aad  if  mnslr' 
tempt  were  to  be  made  to  icmcdr  thk  onlBp- 
pinfd^  by  daitnbiiting  the  prodncc  of  the  taxes 
to  the  poorer  cla£es  of  ibdctj,  accordiiig  to  the 
plaa  propofed  bjr  Mr.  Paine,  the  eril  would  be 
aggravated  a  hundred  fi>ld,  and  in  a  toj  fhoit 
time  no  fum  that  the  ibdctj  could  pofliblj 
laiie  would  be  adequate  to  the  propoied  ob- 

Nothing  would  fo  efieAuallj  countcmA  the 
mKchiefs  occafioned  by  \ir.  Paine's  Sights  of 
Man^  as  a  general  ktiowledge  of  the  leal  rights 
of  man.  What  theie  rights  are  it  is  not  mj 
buiinefs  at  preient  to  explain ;  but  there  is  one 
fight  which  man  has  generally  been  thought  to 
foffcfa,  which  I  am  confident  he  neither  does 
nor  can  poflefs,  a  right  to  fubfiilence  when  his 
labour  will  not  fairly  purchaie  it.  Our  laws 
indeed  iay^  that  he  has  this  rights  and  bind  the 
Society  to  fumifh  employment  and  food  to  thoie 
who  cannot  get  them  in  the  regular  market; 
but  in  fo  doing  they  attempt  to  revcrfe  the  laws 
of  nature ;  and  it  is  in  confcquence  to  be  ex- 
posed, not  only  that  they  ihould  fail  in  their 
cbjedt^  but  that  the  poor  who  were  intended  to 
be  benefited;  ihould  fuifer  mofl  cruelly  from 
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this  inhuman  deceit  ivhich  is  pradifed  upon 
them. 

The  Abb^  Raynal  has  faid,  that  /'  Avant 
*'  toutes  Ics  loix  fociales  Thorn  me  avoit  Ic  droit 
**  dc  fubfifter*."  He  might  with  juft  as  much 
propriety  have  faid,  that  before  the  inftitution 
of  ibcial  laws,  every  man  had  a  right  to  live  a 
hundred  years.  Undoubtedly  he  had  then,  an4 
has  ftill,  a  good  right  to  live  a  hundred  years, 
nay  a  thoufand,  if  he  can,  without  interfering 
with  the  right  of  others  to  live ;  but  the  affair 
in  both  cafes  is  principally  an  affair  of  power,, 
not  of  right.  Social  laws  very  greatly  increafc 
this  power,  by  enabling  a  much  greater  number 
to  fubfifl  than  could  fubfifl  without  them,  and  fo 
far  very  greatly  enlarge  le  droit  defuhjijier ;  but 
neither  before  nor  after  the  inftitution  of  focial 
laws  could  an  unlimited  number  fubfift ;  and 
before,  as  well  as  fmce,  he  who  ceafed  to  have 
the  power  ceafed  to  have  the  right. 

If  the  greats  truths  on  thefe  fubjefts  were 
more  generally  circulated,  and  the  lower  claifes 
of  people  could  be  convinced,  that  by  the  laws 
of  nature,  independently  of  any  particular  in-» 
ilitutions,  except  the  great  one  of  property, 
which  is  abfolutcly  necelfary  in  prder  to  attain 
any  conliderable  produce,  no  perfon  has  an^ 
•  Raynal,  Hift.  dcs  Indes,  vol.  x.  f.  x.  p.  32a,  8vo, 
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claim  of  right  on  (bciety  for  fubfiftcncc,  if  his 
labour  will  not  parchafe  it,  the  greatcft  part  of 
the  mifchievous  declamation  on  the  unjuft  in- 
vitations of  Ibciety  would  fall  powerlds  to  the 
ground.  The  poor  are  by  no  means  inclined  to 
be  vifionary.  Their  diftrcflcs  arc  always  real, 
though  they  are  not  attributed  to  the  real  cauies. 
If  thefe  real  cauies  were  properly  explained  to 
them,  and  they  were  taught  to  know  how 
fmall  a  part  of  their  prefent  diftrcfs  was  attri- 
butable to  government,  and  how  great  a  part  to 
cauies  totally  unconnefted  with  it,  difcontent 
and  irritation  among  the  lower  clafles  of  people 
M'^ould  Ihow  themielves  much  Icfs  frequently 
than  at  prefent ;  and  when  they  did  Ihow  them- 
fclvcs,  would  be  much  leis  to  be  dreaded.  The 
efforts  of  turbulent  and  difcontented  men  in  the 
middle  clafles  of  fociety  might  fafely  be  difre- 
garded,  if  the  poor  were  fb  far  enlightened  re- 
fpeding  the  real  nature  of  their  fituation,  as  to 
be  aware  that  by  aiding  them  in  their  fchemes 
of  renovation,  they  would  probably  be  promot- 
ing the  ambitious  views  of  others,  without,  iii 
any  refpe<ft,  benefiting  themfelves.  And  the 
country  gentlemen,  and  men  of  property  in 
England,  might  fccurely  return  to  a  wholefbmc 
jealoufy  of  the  encroachments  of  power ;   and 
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inftcad  of  daily  facrificing  the  liberties  of  the 
fubjeA  on  the  altar  of  public  fafety>  might, 
without  any  juft  appreheniiort  from  the  people, 
not  only  tread  back  all  their  late  fteps,  but 
firmly  infift  upon  thofe  gradual  reforms,  which 
the  lapfe  of  time  and  the  ftorms  of  the  political 
world,  have  rendered  neceflary  to  prevent  the 
gradual  deftrudion  of  the  Britiih  conftitution. 

All  improvements  in  government  muft  necef- 
farily  originate  with  perfons  of  fome  education, 
and  thefe  will  of  courfe  be  found  among  the  peo- 
ple of  property.  Whatever  may  be  faid  of  a  few> 
it  is  impoffible  to  fuppofe  that  the  great  mafs  of. 
the  people  of  property  fhould  be  really  interefted 
in  the  abufes  of  gpvfcrnment.  They  merely 
fiibmit  to  them  from  the  fear  that  an  endeavour 
to  remove  them  might  be  produdive  of  greater 
evils.  Could  wc  but  take  away  this  fear,  reform 
and  improvement  would  proceed  with  as  much 
facility  as  the  rertioyal  of  nuifances,  or  the  pav- 
ing and  lighting  of  the  ftreets*  In  human  life  we 
are  continually  called  upon  to  fubmit  to  a  leffer 
evil  in  order  to  avoid  a  greater ;  and  it  is  the 
part  of  a  wife  man  to  do  this  readily  and  cheer- 
fully ;  but  no  wife  man  will  fubmit  to  any  evil 
if  he  can  get  rid  of  it  without  danger.  Remove 
all  apprehenfion  from  the  tyranny  or  folly  of 
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the  people,  and  the  tyranny  of  government  could 
not  ftand  a  moment.  It  wbuld  thenapf)€ar  in 
its  proper  deformity,  without  palliation,  without 
pretext,  without  proteftor.  Naturally  feeble  in 
itfelf,  when  it  was  once  ftrip{)ed  naked,  and  de- 
prived of  the  fupport  of  public  opinion  and  of 
the  great  plea  of  neceffity,  it  would  fall  with- 
out a  ftruggle.  Its  few  interefted  defenders^ 
would  hide  their  heads  abaftied,  and  would  be 
aftiamed  any  longer  to  advocate  a  caufe  for 
which  no  human  ingenuity  could  invent  a 
plaufible  argument. 

The  moft  fuccefsful  fupporters  of  tyranny  are 
without  doubt  thofe  general  dcclaimers,  who 
attribute  the  diftrefles  of  the  poor,  and  almoft 
all  the  evils  to  which  fociety  is  fubjeft,  to  hu- 
man inftitutions  and  the  iniquity  of  govern- 
ments. The  falfity  of  thefe  accufations,  and 
the  dreadful  confequences  that  would  refult 
from  their  being  generally  admitted  and  acfted 
upon,  make  it  abfolutely  neceffary  that  they 
Ihould  at  all  events  be  refifted  ;  not  only  on^ac* 
count  of  the  immediate  revolutionary  horrors  to 
be  expeded  from  a  movement  of  the  people 
acting  under  fuch  impreffions,  a  confideration 
which  muft  at  all  times  have  very  great  weight, 
but  on  account  of  the  extreme  probability  that 
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fuch  a  revolution  ^ould  terminate  in  a  much 
worfe  defpotifm  than  that  which  it  had  de- 
ftroyed.  On  thcfe  grounds  a  genuine  friend  of 
freedom,  a  zealous  advocate  for  the  real  right$ 
of  man,  might  be  found  among  the  defenders 
of  a  confiderable  degree  of  tyranny^  A  paufe 
Jbad  in  itfelf  might  be  fupported  by  the  good 
and  the  virtuous,  merely  beCaufc  that  which 
was  oppofed  to  it  was  much  worfe ;  and  at  the 
moment,  it  was  abiblutely  neceflary  to  make  a 
choice  between  the  two.  Whatever  therefore 
may  be  the  intention  of  thofe  in^ifcriminate  ac- 
cufations  againft  governments,  their  real  effedl 
undoubtedly  is,  to  add  a  weight  of  talents 
and  principles  to  the  prevailing  power  which  it 
never  would  have  received  otherwife. 

It  is  a  truth  which  I  truft  has  been  fuffici- 
ently  proved  in  the  cotirfe  of  this  work,  that 
under  a  government  conftruAed  upon  the  beft 
and  pureft  principles,  and  executed  by  men  of  . 
the  higheft  talents  and  integrity,  the  moft  fqua7 
lid  poverty  and  wretchednefs  might  univerfally 
prevail  from  an  inattention  to  the  prudential 
check  to  population.  And  as  this  caufc  of  un- 
.  l\appinefs  has  hitherto  been  lb  little  underjftood, 
that  the  efforts  of  fociety  have  always  tended 
rather  to  aggravate  than  to  leflen  it,  we  have 
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the  ftrongcft  rcafons  for  fuppofing  that  in  all  the 
governments  with  which  we  are  acquainted^  a 
great  part  of  the  mifery  to  be  obfcrvcd  among  the 
lower  clafles  of  the  people  arifes  from  this  caufe. 
The  inference  therefore  which  Mr.  Paine  and 
others  have  drawn  againft  governments  from 
theunhappinefsof  the  people,  is  palpably  unfair; 
and  before  we  give  a  fanftion  to  fiich  accufa- 
tions,  it  is 'a  debt  we  owe  to  truth  and  juftice, 
to  afcertain  how  much  of  this  unhappinefs  arifes 
from  the  principle  of  population,  and  how  much 
is  fairly  to  be  attributed  to  government.  When 
this  diftin'ftion  has  been  properly  made,  and  all 
the  vague,  indefinite,  and  falfe  accufations  re- 
moved, government  would  remain,  as  it  ought 
to  be,  clearly  rcfponfible  for  the  reft ;  and  the 
amount  of  this  would  ftill  be  fuch  as  to  make 
the  rcfponfibility  very  confiderable.  Though 
government  has  but  little  power  in  the  dired: 
and  immediate  relief  of  poverty,  yet  its  indireft 
influence  on  the  profperity  of  its  fubjeds  is 
ftriking  and  inconteftible.  And  the  reafon 
•  is,  that  though  it  is  comparatively  impotent  in 
its  efforts  to  make  the  food  of  a  country  keep 
pace  with  an  unreftri<fted  increafe  of  population, 
yet  its  influence  is  great  in  giving  the  beft  di- 
redion  to  thofe  checks  which  in  fome  form  or 
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other  muft  neccflarily  take  place.  It  has  clearly 
appeared  in  the  former  part  of  this  work,  that 
the  moft  defpotic  and  worft-govemed  countries, 
however  low  they  might  be  in  a6hial  popula- 
tion, were  uniformly  the  moft  populous  in  pro- 
portion to  their  means  of  fubfiftence,  and  the 
neceflary  efFed;  of  this  ftate  of  things  muft  of 
courfe  be  very  low  wages.  In  fuch  countries 
the  checks  to  population  arife  more  from  the 
ficknefs  and  mortality  confequent  on  poverty, 
than  from  the  pruden,ce  and  forefight  which  re- 
ftrains  the  frequency  and  unlverfality  of  early 
marriages.  The  checks  are  more  of  the  pofitivc 
and  lefs  of  the  preventive  kind. 

The  firft  grand  requifitc  to  the  growth  of 
prudential  habits  is  the  perfeft  fecurity  of  pro- 
perty, and  the  next  perhaps  is  that  refpeAability 
and  importance  which  is  given  to  the  lower 
clafles  by  equal  laws,  and  the  poiTeffion  of  fome 
influence  in  the  framing  of  them.  The  more 
excellent  therefore  is  the  government,  the  more 
does  it  tend  to  generate  that  prudence  and  ele- 
vation of  fentiment,  by  which  alone  in  the  pre- 
fent  ftate  of  our  being  can  poverty  be  avoided. 

It  has  been  fometimes  afferted,  that  the  only 
reafon  why  it  is  advantageous  that  the  people 
ibpuld  have  fome  Ihare  in  the  governmental  U 
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that  a  reprcfentation  of  the  people  tends  beft 
to  fecure  the  framing  of  good  and  equal  laws, 
but  that  if  the  fame  objeft  could  be  attained 
under  a  deipotifm,  the  fame  advantage  would 
accrue  to  the  community.  If  however  the  re* 
prefentative  fyftem,  by  fecuring  to  the  lower 
clafles  of  fociety  a  more  equal  and  liberal  mode 
of  treatment  from  their  fuperiors,  gives  to  each 
individual  a  greater  perfonal  refpeftability,  and 
a  greater  fear  of  perfonal  degradation,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  will  powerfully  cooperate  with  the 
fecurity  of  property  in  animating  the  exertions 
of  induftry,  and  in  generating  habits  of  pru- 
dence, and  thus  more  powerfully  tend  to  in- 
creafe  the  riches  and  profpcrity  of  the  lowxr 
clafles  of  the  community,  than  if  the  fame  laws 
had  exifted  under  a  defpotifm. 

But  though  the  tendency  of  a  free  conftitu- 
tion  and  a  good  government  to  diminifli  po- 
verty be  certain ;  yet  its  efFed  in  this  way  muft 
neceflarily  be  indired:  and  flow,  and  very  dif«- 
ferent  from  the  direft  and  immediate  relief 
which  the  lower  claflTcs  of  people  ?ire  too  fre- 
quently in  the  habit  of  looking  forward  to  as 
the  cpnfequence  of  a  revolution.  This  habit 
of  expecting  too  much,  and  the  irritation  oc- 
C^fioned  by  difappointment,  continually  give  a 
'3  vvrong 
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wrong  diredion  to  their  efforts  in  favour  of  li- 
berty, and  conftantly  tend  to  defeat  the  accom- 
plilhment  of  thofc  gradual  reforms  in  govern^ 
mcnt,  and  that  flow  melioration  of  the  condi- 
tion q{  the  lower  clafles  of  focicty,  which  arc 
really  attainable. 

It  is  of  the  very  higheft  importance  therefore 
to  know  diftinAly  what  government  cannot  do, 
as  well  as  what  it  can  do.  If"!  were  called  upon 
to  name  the  caufe,  which,  in  my  conception,  had 
more  than  any  other  contributed  to  the  very 
ilow  progrefs  of  freedom,  fo  dilheartening  to 
every  liberal  mind,  I  fhould  fay  that  it  was  the 
confufion  that  had  exifted  refpcfting  the  caufes 
of  the  unhappinefs  and  difcontents  which  pre- 
vail in  fociety ;  and  the  advantage  which  go- 
vernments had  been  able  to  take,  and  indeed 
had  been  compelled  to  take,  of  this  confufion, 
to  confirm  and  flrengthen  their  power.  I  can- 
not help  thinking  therefore,  that  a  knowledge 
generally  circulated,  that  the  principal  caufe  of 
want  and  unhappinefs  is  only  indireftly  con-- 
neiSled  with  government,  and  totally  beyond  its 
power  dircAly  to  remove ;  and  that  it  depends 
upon  the  condudjt  of  the  poor  thenafelves, 
would  inflcad  of  giving  any  advantage  to  go- 
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vcrnmcnts,  give  a  great  additional  weight  to  the 
popular  fide  of  the  queftion,  by  removing  the 
dangers  with  which  from  ignorance  it  is  at 
prefent  accompanied ;  and  thus  tend,  in  a  very 
powerful  manner^  to  promote  the  caufe  of  ratiT 
onal  freedom^ 
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Plan  of  the  gradual  aholiihn  of  the  Poor  JLaws  propoJiJ. 

If  the  principles  in  the  preceding  chapters 
fliould  ftand  the  teft  of  examination,  and  we 
ihould  ever  feel  the  obligation  of  endeavouring 
to  aft  upon  them,  the  next  inquiry  would  be, 
in  what  way  we  ought  praftically  to  proceed. 
The  firft  grand  obftacle  which  prefents  itfelf  in 
this  country,  is  the  fyftem  of  the  poor  laws, 
which  has  been  juftly  ftated  to  be  an  evil,  in 
comparifon  of  which  the  national  debt,  with 
all  its  magnitude  of  terror,  is  of  little  moment*. 
The  rapidity  with  which  the  poors  rates  have 
increafed  of  late  years,  prefents  us  indeed  with 
the  prpfpeft  of  fuch  an  extraordinary  proportion 
of  paupers  in  the  fociety,  as  would  feem  to  be 
incredible  in  a  nation  flourilhing  in  arts,  agrii- 
culture,  and  commerce,  and  with  a  government 
yrhich  has  generally  been  allowed  to  be  the 
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bcft  that  has  hitherto  flood  the  teft  of  expe- 
rience*. 

Greatly  as  we  may  be  (hocked  at  fuch  a 
profpcd,  and  ardently  as  ive*  may  wifli  to  re- 
move it,  the  evil  is  now  fo  deeply  feated,  and 
the  relief  given  by  the  poor  laws  fo  widely  ex- 
tended, that  no  man  of  humanity  could  venture 
to  propofe  their  immediate  abolition/  To  mi- 
tigate their  efFefts  however,  and  flop  their  fu- 
ture increafe,  to  which,  if  left  to  continue  upon 
their  prcfcnt  plan,  we  can  fee  no  probable  ter- 
mination, it  has  been  propofed  to  fix  the  whole 
fum  to  be  raifed,  at  its  prefent  rate,  or  any 
other  that  might  be  determined  upon ;  and  to 
make  a  law  that  on  no  account  this  fum  fhould 
be  exceeded.  The  obje<ftion  to  this  plan  is, 
that  a  very  large  fiim  would  be  flill  to  be  raifed> 
and  a  great  number  of  people  to  be  fupported ; 
the  confcquence  of  which  would  be,  that  the 
poor  would  not  be  eafily  able  to  diftinguilh  the 
alteration  that  had  been  made.    Each  individual 

*  It  has  been  faid  that  during  the  late  fcarcities,  half  of  thfc 
population  of  the  country  rc^xived  relief.  If  the  poors  rates 
continue  increafing  as  rapidly  as  they  have  donq  on  the  aver- 
age of  the  laft  ten  years,  how  melancholy  are  our  future  prof- 
pedls  ?  The  fyftem  of  the  poor  laws  has  been  juftly  ftated  by 
the  French  to  be  la  plate  politiqtic  de  VAngletene  la  plus  dhl^' 
tant^.   (Comite  de  Mendicite.) 
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would  think  that  he  had  as  good  a  right  to  be 
fupported  when  he  was  in  want  as  any  other 
perfon ;  and  thofe  who .  unfortunately  chanced 
to  be  in  diftrefs  when  the  fixed  fum  had  been 
collcifted,  would  think  themfelves  particularly 
ill  ufed  on  being  excluded  from  all  affiftance, 
while  fo  many  others  were  enjoying  this  advan- 
tage. If  the  fum  colle<3:ed  were  divided  among 
all  that  were  in  want,  however  their  numbers 
might  increafe,  though  fuch  a  plan  would  not 
be  fo  unfair  with  regard  to  thofe  who  becamq 
dependent  after  the  fum  had  been  fixed,  it  would 
undoubtedly  be  very  hard  upon  thole  who  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  a  more  liberal  fup- 
jply,  and  had  done  nothing  to  juftify  its  being 
taken  from  them ;  and  in  both  cafes,  it  would 
be  certainly  unjuft  in  the  fociety  to  undertake 
the  fupport  of  the  poor,  and  yet  if  their  num- 
bers increafed,  to  feed  them  fo  fparingly  that 
they  muft  neceflarily  die  of  hunger  and  difeafe* 
I  have  refleded  much  on  the  fubjcd:  of  the 
poor  laws,  an^  hope  therefore  that  I  fhall  bg 
cxcufed  in  venturing  to  fuggeft  a  mode  of  their 
gradual  abolition,  to  which  I  confefs  that  at 
prefent  I  can  fee  no  material  objedion.  Of 
this  indeed  I  feel  nearly  convinced,  that  (hould 
we  ever  .become  fufBciently  fenfible  of  the  wide- 
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ipreading  tyranny,  dependence,  indolence,  and 
unhappincfs,  which  they  create,  as  ferioufly  to 
.  make  an  effort  to  abolifh  them,  we  Ihall  be 
compelled  by  a  lenfe  of  juftice  to  adopt  the 
principle,  if  not  the  plan,  which  I  ihall  mention. 
It  feems  impoffible  to  get  rid  of  fo  extenfive  a 
lyftem  of  liipport,  confiftently  with  humanity, 
without  applying  ourfelves  dire<ftly  to  its  vital 
principle,  and  -  endeavouring  to  counterad:  that 
deeply- feated  caule,  which  occafionsthe  rapid 
growth  of  all  fuch  eftablifhments,  and  invariably 
renders  them  inadequate  to  their  objeft.  As  a 
previous  ftep  even  to  any  confiderable  alter- 
ation in  the  prefent  fyftem,  which  would  con* 
trad:,  or  flop  the  increafe  of  the  relief  to  be 
given,  it  appears  to  me  that  we  are  boimd  in 
juftice  and  honour  formally  to  difclaim  the  right 
of  the  poor  to  fupport. 

To  this  end,  J  fliould  propofe  a  regulation  to 
be  made,  declaring,  that  no  child  born  from  any 
marriage,  taking  place  after  the  expiration  of  a 
year  from  the  date  of  the  law ;  and  no  illegiti- 
mate child  born  two  years  from  the  fame  date, 
Ihould  ever  be  entitled  to  parilh  aiSftamce.  And 
to  give  a  more  general  knowledge  of  this  law, 
and  to  enforce  it  more  ftrongly  on  the  minds  of 
the  lower  clafles  of  people,  the  clergyman  of 

each 
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each  parifli  (hould  after  the  publication  of  banns, 
read  a  fhort  addrefs,  ftating  the  ftrong  obliga-^ 
tion  on  every  man  tp  fupport  his  own  children ; 
the  impropriety,  and  even  immorality,  of  mar- 
rying without  a  fair  profpeft  of  being  able  to  do 
this;  the  evils  which  had  relulted  to  the  poor 
then^felves,  from  the  attempt  which  had  been 
made  to  aflift  by  public  inftitutions  in  a  duty 
•which  ought  to  be  exclufively  appropriated  to 
parents ;  and  the  abfolute  neceffity  which  had 
at  length  appeared,  of  abandoning  all  flich  in-  , 
ilitutions,  on  account  of  their  producing  effects 
totally  oppofite  to  thofe  which  were  intended. 

This  would  operate  as  a  fair,  diftindl,  and 
precife  notice,  which  no  man  could  weU  mif- 
take ;  and  without  prefling  hard  on  any  partis 
cular  individuals,  would  at  once  throw  off  the 
rifing  generation  from  that  miferable  and  help- 
lefs  dependence  upon  the  government  and  the 
rich,  the  moral  as  well  as  phyfical  confequences 
of  which  are  almoft  incalculable. 

After  the  public  notice  which.  I  have  propofed 
had  been  given,  and  the  fyftem  of  poor  laws  had 
ceafed  with  regard  to  the  rifing  generation,' if 
any  man  chofe  to  marry,  without  a  profpedl  of 
being  able  to  liipport  a  family,  he  fhould  have 
the  moft  perfe6t  liberty  fo  to  do.     Though  ta 
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tnzny,  in  this  cafe,  is  in  my  opinioii  dcailj  an 
f  moMHal  aA,  jct  it  is  not  ooc  which  ibdety  can 
juftlj  take  upon  itielf  to  prcrent  or  poniih ;  be« 
cauic  the  ponilhment  {v^ovidcd  for  it  fay  the 
laws  of  nature^  falls  diredly  and  moft  ieTerely 
upon  the  individual  who  commits  the  ad,  and 
through  him,  only  more  remotely  and  feebly  on 
the   Ibciety.     When   nature  will  govern  and 
puniih  for  us,  it  is  a  very  miierable  ambition  to 
wiih  to  iiiatch  the  rod  from  her  hands,  and 
draw  upon  ourfelves  the  odium  of  executionen 
To  the   puniihment    therefore  of   nature   he 
ihould  be  left,  the  puuiihment  of  want.     He 
has  erred  in  the  face  of  a  moit  clear  and  precife 
warning,  and  can  have  no  juft  reaibn  to  com- 
plain of  any  perfon  but  himfclf,  when  he  feels 
the  confequences  of  his  errour.     All  parilh  af- 
fiftance  fhould  be  denied  him :  and  if  the  hand 
of  private  charity  be  ftrctched  forth  in  his  re- 
lief, the  intercfts  of  humanity  imperioufly  re- 
quire that  it  Ihould  be  adminiftered  fparingly. 
He  ihould  be  taught  to  know  that  the  laws  of 
nature,  which  are  the  laws  of  God,  had  doomed 
him  and  his  family  to  liifFer  for  difobeying  their 
repeated  admonitions ;  that  he  had  no  claim  of 
right  on  Ibciety  for  the  fmalleft  portion  of  food, 
beyond  that  which  his  labour  would  fairly  pur- 
chafe  ; 
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chafe;  and  that  if  he  and  his  family  were  favcd 
from  fuifering  the  extremities  of  hunger,  he 
would  owe  it  to  the  pity  of  fome  kind  bene* 
fa<3:or,  to  whom,  therefore,  he  ought  to  be  bound 
by  the  ftrongeft  ties  of  gratitude, 
•  If  this  lyftem  were  purfued,  we  need  be 
under  no  apprehenfions  that  the  number  of 
jierfons  in  extreme  want  would  be  beyond 
the  power  and  the  will  of  the  benevolent  to 
fupply.  The  fphere  for  the  exercife  of  private 
charity  would,  I  am  confident,  be  lefs  than  it  is 
at  prefent ;  and  the  only  difficulty  would  be,  to 
reftrain  the  hand  of  benevolence  from  aflSfting 
thofe  in  diftrefs  in  fo  indifcriminate  a  manner  as 
to  encourage  indolence  and  want  of  forefight  in 
•others* 

With  regard  to  illegitimate  children,  after 
the  proper  notice  had  been  given,  they  fhould 
not  be  allowed  to  have  any  claim  to  parilh  af^ 
{iftance,  but  be  left  entirely  to  the  fupport  of 
private  charity.  If  the  parents  defert.  their 
child  they  ought  to  be  made  anfwerable  for  the 
crime.  The  infant  is,  comparatively  fpeaking, 
of  little  value  to  the  fociety,  as  others  will  im- 
mediately fupply  its  place.  Its  principal  value 
is  on  account  of  its  being  the  object  of  one  of 
the  mofl'  delightful  paffions  in  human  nature — 

parcptal 
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parental  affedion.  But  if  this  value  be  difi«* 
garded  by  thofe  who  arc  aloi^e  in  a  capacity  to 
feel  it,  the  fociety  cannot  be  called  upon  to  put 
itfelf  in  their  place ;  and  has  no  further  bulineis 
in  its  proteAion,  than  to  punifh  the  crime  of  dc* 
fertion  or  intentional  ill- treatment  in  the  peribns 
whofe  duty  it  is  to  provide  for  it. 

At  prefent  the  child  is  taken  under  the  pro- 
teftion  of  the  parifli*,  and  generally  dies,  at 
leaft  in  London,  within  the  firft  year.  The 
lofs  to  the  fociety  is  the  fame ;  but  the  crime  is 
diluted  by  the  number  of  people  concerned,  and 
the  death  pafTes  as  a  vifitation  of  Providence, 
inflead  of  being  confidered  as  the  necefTary  con- 
fequence  of  the  conduft  of  its  parents,  for  which 
they  ought  to  be  held  refponfible  to  God  and  to 
fociety. 

The  defertion  of  both  parents,^  however/  is  not 
fo  common  as  the  defertion  of  one.  When 
a  fervant  or  labouring  man  has  an  illegitimate 
child,  his  running  away  is  perfe(ftly  a  matter  of 
courfe ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  a 

*  I  fully  agree  with  Sir  F.  M.  Eden,  in  thinking  that  the 
CQnftant  public  fupport  which  deferted  children  receive,  is  the 
caufe.  of  their  very  great  numbers  in  the  two  moft  opulent 
countries  of  Europe,  France  and  England.  State  of  the  Poor, 
vol.  i.  p.  339, 

man 
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nian  yv^ith  a  wife  and  large  family  to  withdraw 
into  a  diftant  county,  and  leave  them  to  the 
parifli;  indeed  I  once  heard  a  hard-working 
good  fort  of  man  propofe  to  do  this,  as  the 
beft  mode  of  providing  for  a  wife  and  fix  chil- 
dren*, if  the  fimple  fad  of  thefe  frequent  de- 
fertions  were  related  in  fome  countries,  a  ftrangc 
inference  would  be  drawn  againft  the  EngUlh 
charaAer;  but  the  wonder  would  ceafe  when 
bur  public  inftitutions  were  explained. 

fiy  the  laws  of  nature,  a  child  is  confided  di- 
reftly  and  exclufively  to  the  ptoteftion  of  its 
parents.  By  the  laws  of  nature,  the  mother  of 
a  child  is  confided  almoft  as  ftrongly  and  ex- 
clufively to  the  man  who  is  the  father  of  it. 
If  thefe  ties  were  fuffered  to  remain  in  the 
ftate  in  which  nature  has  left  them,  and  the 
man  were  Convinced  that  the  woman  and  the 
child  depended  folely  upon  him  for  fupport,  I 
fcarcely  believe  that  there  are  ten  men  breath- 
ing fo  atrocious  as  to  defert  them.  But  our 
laws,  in  oppofition  to  the  laws  of  nature,  lay, 

*  "  That  many  of  the  poorer  clafles  of  the  community 
**  avail  thenijelves  of  the  liherality  of  the  law,  and  leave  their 
**  wives  and  children  on  the  parifh,  the  reader  will  find 
**  abundant  proof  in  the  fubfcquent  part  of  this  work."  Sir 
F,  M,  Eden  on  the  State  of  the  Poor,  vol.  i.  p.  339. 
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that  if  the  parents  foriake  their  ch3d,  other  per« 
fbns  nvill  undertake  to  fupport  it ;  or  if  the  man 
foriake  the  woman  (he  (hall  (lill  meet  with  pro- 
tedion  eliewhere ;  that  is,  we  take  all  peiSble 
pains  to  weaken  and  render  null  the  ties  of  na- 
ture,  and  then  (ay  that  men  are  unnatural. 
But  the  fad:  is,  that  the  (bdetj  idelf,  in  its  body 
politic,  is  the  unnatural  charader,  for  framing 
laws  that  thus  counteraA  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  give  premiums  to  the  violation  of  the  beft 
and  mofl  honourable  feelings  of  the  human 
heart. 

It  is  a  common  thing  in  moft  parifhes,  when 
the  father  of  an  illegitimate  child  can  be  feized, 
to  endeavour  to  frighten  him'  into  marriage  bj 
the  terrors  of  a  jail ;  but  fuch  a  proceeding  can- 
not fiirely  be  too  flrongly  reprobated.  In  the 
firft  place,  it  is  a  moft  (hallow  policy  in  the 
pari(h  officers ;  for  if  they  fucceed,  the  effeft 
upon  the  prefent  fyftem  will  generally  be,  the 
having  three  or  four  children  to  provide  for  in- 
flead  of  one.  And  in  the  next  place,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  a  more  grofs  and  fcandalous 
profanation  of  a  religious  ceremony.  Thofe 
who  believe  that  the  charaAer  of  a  woman  is 
falved  by  fuch  a  forced  engagement,  or  that  the 
moral  worth  of  the  man  is  enhanced  by  affirm- 
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ing  a  lie  before  God,  have,  I  confefs,  very  dif- 
ferent ideas  of  delicacy  and  morality,  from  thofe 
which  I  have  been  taught  to  confider  as  juft. 
If  a  man  deceive  a  woman  into  a  connexion 
with  him  under  a  promife  of  marriage,  he  has 
undoubtedly  been  guilty  of  a  moft  atrocious 
«A,  and  there  are  few  crimes  which  merit  a 
more  fevere  punifhment ;  but  the  lafl:  that  I 
fliould  choqfe  is  that  which  will  oblige  him  to 
affirm  anotheif  fallchood,  which  will  probably 
render  the  woman  that  he  is  to  be  joined  to 
miferable,  and  will  burden  the  fociety  with  a 
family  of  paupers, 

.  The  obligation  on  every  man  to  fiipport  his. 
children,  whether  legitimate  or  illegitimate,  is 
fo  clear  and  ftrong,  that  it  would  be  juft  to  arm 
fociety  with  any  power  to  enforce  it,  which 
would  be  likely  to  anfwer  the  purpofe.  But  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  no  exercife  of  the 
civil  power,  however  rigorous,  would  be  half  fo 
efFe<ftual,as  a  knowledge  generally  circulated  that 
children  were  in  future  to  depend  folely  for 
fupport  upon  their  parents,  and  Would  be  left 
only  to  cafual  charity  if  they  were  deferred. 

It  may  appear  to  be  hard,  that  a  mother  and 
her  children,  who  had  been  guilty  of  no  parti- 
cular crime  themfelves,  IhouW  lutfer  for  the  ill 
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condudl:  of  the  father ;  but  this  is  one  of  the 
invariable  laws  of  nature;  and  knowing  this^ 
we  fhould  think  twice  upon  the  fubjeft,  and  be 
very  fure  of  the  ground  on  which  we  go,  before 
we  ^xc{\xmtJjiftematicaUy  to  counterad  it. 

I  have  often  heard  the  goodneis  of  the  Deity 
impeached  on  account  of  that  part  of  the  deca- 
logue, in  which  he  declares,  that  he  will  vifit 
the  iitts  of  the  father  upon  the  children ;  but 
the  obje^ion  has  not  perhaps  been  fufficientljr 
coniidered.  Without  a  moft  complete  and 
fundamental  change  in  the  whole  conftitution 
of  human  nature;  without  making  man  an 
angel,  or  at  leaft  fomething  totally  different 
from  what  he  is  at  prefent ;  it  feems  abfolutcly 
neceiiary  that  fuch  a  law  fhould  prevail.  Would 
it  not  require  a  perpetual  miracle,  which  is, 
perhaps,  a  contradi^on  in  terms,  to  prevent 
children  from  being  affe^ed  in  their  inoral  and 
civil  condition  by  the  conduA  of  their  parents  ? 
What  man  is  there  that  has  been  brought  up 
by  his  parents,  who  is  not  at  the  {M:efent  mo- 
ment enjoying  fomething  from  their  virtues, 
or  fufTering  fomething  from  their  vices ;  who, 
in  his  moral  chara&er,  has  not  been  elevated  in 
fome  degree,  by  their  pradence,  their  juflice, 
their  benevolence^  their  temperance^  or  depreffed 

by 
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by  the  contraries ;  who,  in  his  civil  condition,  has 
not  been  raifcd,  by  their  reputation,  their  fore- 
fight,  their  induftry,  their  good  fortune,  or  lower- 
ed by  their  want  of  charafter,  their  ihiprudence, 
their  indolence,  ^nd  their  adverfity  ?  And  how 
much  does  a  knowledge  of  this  tranfmiflion  of 
bleffings  contribute  to  excite  and  invigorate  virtu- 
ous exertion?  Proceeding  upon  this  certainty,how 
ardent  and  inccflant  are  the  efforts  of  parents  to 
give  their  children  a  good  education,  and  to 
provide  for  their  future  fituation  in  the  world. 
If  a  man  could  neglect  or  defert  his  wife  and 
children  without  their  fufFcring  any  injury,  how 
many,  individuals  there  are,  who  not  being  very 
fond  of  their  wives,  or  being  tired  of  the  fhackles 
of  matrimony,  wovild  withdraw  from  houfehold 
car/es  and  difficulties,  and  refume  their  liberty 
and  independence  as  fingle  men.  But  the  con* 
fideration  that  children  may  fuffer  for  the  faults 
of  their  parents  has  a  flrong  hold  even  upon 
vice,  and  many  who  are  in  fuch  a  flate  of  mind 
as  to  difregard  the  confequences  of  their  habitual 
courfe  of  life,  as  far  as  relates  to  themielves,  are 
yet  greatly  atlxious  that  their  children  fhould  not 
fuffer  from  their  vices  and  follies.  In  the  mo- 
ral government  of  the  world,  it  feems  evidently 
neceflary  that  the  fins  of  the  fathers  fhould  be 
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\ifited  upon  the  children ;  and  if  in  our  over- 
weening vanity  we  imagine  that  we  can  govern 
a  private  fociety  better  by  endeavouring  JxJ^e-^ 
matically  to  counterad  this  law,  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  we  ihall  find  ourfelves  very 
greatly  miftaken. 

rf  the  plan  which  I  have  propofed,  were 
adopted,  the  poors  rates  in  a  few  years  would 
begin  very  rapidly  to  decreafe,  and  in  no  great 
length  of  time  would  be  completely  extinguilh* 
cd ;  and  yet,  as  far  as  it  appears  to  me  it  pre- 
fent,  no  individual  would  be  either  deceived  or 
injured,  and  confequently  no  perfon  could  have 
a  juft  right  to  complain. 

The  abolition  of  the  poor  laws  however,  is 
not  of  itfelf  fufficient ;  and  the  obvious  anfwcr 
to  thofe  who  lay  too  much  ftrefs  upon  this-(yf^ 
te,m  is,  to  defire  them  to  look  at  the  ftate  of  ^he 
poor  in  fome  other  countries,  where  fuch  laws 
do  not  prevail,  and  to  compare  it  with  their 
condition  in  England.  But  this  comparifon, 
it  muft  be  acknowledged,  is  in  many  refpe<fts 
unfair;  and  would  by  no  means  decide  the 
queftion  of  the  utility  or  inutility  of  fuch  a  {yi^ 
tem.  England  poffefles  very  great  natural  and 
political  advantages,  in  which  perhaps  the 
countries  that  we  Ihould,  in  this  cafe,  comparfe 

with 
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with  her,  would  be  found  to  be  palpably  de- 
ficient. The  nature  of  her  foil  and  climate  is 
fuch,  that  thofe  almoft  univerfal  failures  in  the 
crops  of  grain,  which  are  known  in  fome  coun- 
tries, never  occur  in  England.  Her  infular 
(ituation  and  extended  commerce  are  peculiarly 
favourable  for  importation.  Her  numerous  manu- 
fadlures  employ  nearly  all  the  hands  that  are  not 
engaged  in  agriculture,  and  afford  the  means  of 
a  regular  diftribution  of  the  annual  produce' of 
the  land  and  labour  to  the  whole  of  her  inha- 
bitants. But  above  all,  throughout  a  very  large 
clals  of  the  people,  a  decided  tafte  for  the  con- 
veniencies  and  comforts  of  life,  a  ftrong  defirc  of 
bettering  their  condition,  that  mafter-fpring  of 
public  profperity,  and  in  confcquence,  a  moft 
laudable  fpirit  of  induftry  and  forefight  are  ob- 
ferved  to  prevail.  Thefc  difpoiitlons,  fo  con- 
trary to  the  hopelefs  indolence  remarked  in  def- 
potic  countries,  are  generated  by  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  Englifti  government,  and  the  excel- 
lence of  its  laws,  which  fecure  to  every  indivi- 
dual the  produce  of  his  induftry.  When  there- 
fore, on  a  comparifon  with  other  countries, 
England  appears  to  have  the  advantage  in  the 
ftate  of  her  poor,  the  fuperiority  is  entirely  to  be 
attributed    to   thefe   favourable  circumftances, 
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fmd  not  to  the  poor  laws.  A  womaii  with  one 
tad  feature  ipay  greatly  excel  in  beauty  fomc 
other,  who. may  have  tl^is  individual  feature 
tolerably  good ;  but  it  would  be  rather  ftrange 
to  aiTert,  in  confequencej  that  the  fuperior 
beauty  of  the  former  was  pccafioned  by  this 
particular  deformity.  The  poor  laws  have  con- 
stantly tended  to  counteraft  the  natural  and  ac- 
quired advantages  of  this  country.  Fortunately 
thcfe  advantages  have  been  fo  cpnfiderable  that 
though  weakened  they  could  not  be  overcome ; 
and  to  thefe  advantages,  together  \<ith  the 
checks  to  marriage,  which  the  laws  thcmfelves 
create,  it  is  owing  that  England  has  been  able 
to  bear  up  fb  long  againft  this  pernicious  fyf- 
tcm.  Probably  there  is  not  any  other  country 
in  the  world,  except  perhaps  Holland  before 
the  revolution,  which  could  have  a<fted  upon  it 
lb  completely,  for  the  fame  period  of  time  with- 
out utter  ruin. 

It  has  been  propofed  by  fome  to  eftabllfh 
poor  laws  in  Ireland ;  but  from  the  wretched 
and  degraded  (late  of  the  common  people,  and 
the  total  want  of  that  decent  pride  which  in 
England  prevents  fo  many  from  having  recourfe 
to  parilh  affiftance,  there  is  little  realbn  to  doubt 
that  on  the  eftablilhment  of  iiich  laws,  the 

whole 
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whole  of  the  landed  property  ^Quld  very  foon 
be  abfprbed,  or  the  fyftem  ^  given  up  in  de- 
fpajr. 

In  Swe4en,  fronj  the  dearths  which  are  not 
unfrcquent,  owing  to  the  general  failure  of 
crops  in  an  ynpropitious  climate,  and  the  inj- 
poffibility  of  grept  importations  in  a  poor  coun- 
try, an  atten^pt  to  eftabliih  a  ij^em  of  parochial 
relief  fuch  as  that  \n  Ejagland,  if  it  were  not 
.  jfpecdily  abandoned  from  the  phyiical  impoflibi- 
lity  of  executing  it,  would  level  the  property  of 
the  kingdorp  fi:om  one  end  to  the  other,  and 
^onvulfe  the  focial  lyftem  in  ftich  a  manner  as 
abfolutely  to  prevent  it  from  recovering  its  for- 
mer ftatc  on  the  return  of  plenty. 

Even  in  France,  with  all  her  advantages  of 
fitijation  and  climate,  the  tendency  to  popula- 
tion is  fo  great,  and  the  want  of  forefight  among 
the  lower  cliafles  of  the  people  fo  confpicuous,that 
if  poor  laws  were  eftablifhed  the  landed  property 
would  foon  fmk  under  the  burden,  and  the 
wretchcdnefs  of  the  people  at  the  fame  time  be 
increaled.  On  thefe  confiderations  the  com- 
mittee de  MendiCite,  at  the  beginning  of  the  re- 
volution, very  properly  and  judicioufly  rcjeded 
the  eftablilbment  of  fuch  a  iyftem  which  had 
been  propofed. 

Th(j 
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The  exception  of  Holland,  if  it  were  an  ex- 
ception, would  arife  from  very  particular  cir- 
cumftances — her  extenfive  foreign  trade,  and 
her  numerous  colonial  emigrations,  compared 
with  the  fmallnefs  of  her  territory;  and  the 
extreme  unhealthinefi  of  a  great  part  of  the 
country,  which  occalions  a  much  greater  ave- 
rage mortality  than  is  common  in  other  ftates. 
Thefe,  I  conceive,  were  the  unobferved  caufes 
which  principally  contributed  to  render  Holland 
io  famous  for  the  management  of  her  poor,  and 
able  to  employ  and  fupport  all  who  applied  for 
relief. 

No  part  of  Germany  is  fufEciently  rich  to 
fupport  an  extenfive  fyftem  of  parochial  relief; 
but  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  from  the  abfence 
of  it,  the  lower  clafles  of  the  people  in  Ibme 
parts  of  Germany,  are  in  a  better  fituation  than 
thofe  of  the  fame  clafs  in  England.  In  Switz- 
erland, for  the  fame  reafon,  their  condition, 
before  the  late  troubles,  was  perhaps  univerfklly 
fuperior.  And  in  a  journey  through  the 
dutchies  of  Holftein  and  Slefwick  belonging  to 
Denmark,  the  houfes  of  the  lower  clafles  of 
people  appeared  to  me  to  be  neater  and  better, 
and  in  general  there  were  fewer  indications  of 
poverty  and  wretchednefs  among  them,  than 
among  the  /ame  ranks  in  this  country. 

Even 
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Even  ih  Norway,  notwithftahding  the  dif- 
advantagc  of  a  Icverc,  and  uncertain  climate, 
from  the  little  that  I  faw  in  a  few  weeks  irefi- 
derice  in  the  country,  and  the  information  that 
I  could  collect  from  others,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  poor  were,  on  the  average,  better 
off  than  in  England.  Their  houfes  and  clothing 
were  fuperior,  and  though  they  had  no  white 
bread,  they  had  much  more  meat,  filh,  and 
milk,  than  our  labourers ;  and  I  particularly  re-? 
marked,  that  the  farmers'  boys  were  much 
ilouter  and  healthier  looking  lacjs  than  thofe  of 
the  fame  defcription  in  England.  This  degree 
of  happinefs,  fuperior  to  what  could  be  expedled 
from  the  foil  and  climate,  arifes  almofl:  ex- 
clufively  from  the  degree  in  which  the  pre- 
ventive check  to  population  operates ;  and 
the  eftablifhment  of  a  lyftem  of  poor  laws, 
which  would  deftroy  this  check,  would  at  once 
iink  the  lower  claffes  of  the  people  into  a  ftate 
of  the  moft  miferable  poverty  and  wretchcdnefs ; 
would  dirainifh  their  induftry,  and  confequently 
the  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  coun- 
try ;  would  weaken  the  refources  of  ingenuity 
in  times  of  fcarcity ;  and  ultimately  involve  the 
country  in  all  the  horrors  of  continual  famines. 

If 
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If,  as  in  Ireland  and  in  Spain,  and  many  of 
the  fbuthem  countries,  the  people  be  in  fb  de- 
graded a  ftate  as  to  propagate  their  ipedes  like 
brutes,  totally  regardleis  of  coniequences,  it 
matters  little  whether  they  have  poor  laws  or 
not*  Miicry  in  all  its  various  forms  mufl  be 
the  predominant  check  to  their  increaie.  Poor 
laws,  indeed,  will  always  tend  to  aggravate  the 
evil,  by  diminifliiDg  the  general  refources  of  thp 
ccMintry,  and  in  fuch  a  {late  bf  things  could 
cxift  only  for  a  very  ihort  time ;  but  with  or 
without  them,  no  ftret<:h  of  human  ingenuity 
and  exertion  could  reicue  the  people  from  the 
mofl:  extreme  poverty  and  wretchedness. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  VIII, 

Of  the  modes  of  correcting  the  prevailing  opmions  on  Population. 

XT  is  not  enough  to  aboUih  all  the  pofitive  in- 
ftitutions  'which  encourage  population  ;  but  we 
mufl  endeavour  at  the  fame  time,  to  corred;  the 
prevailing  opinions,  which  have  the  fame,  or 
perhaps  even  a  more  powerful  effeft.  This 
mud  neceflarily  be  a  work  of  time ;  and  can 
only  be  done  by  circulating  jufter  notions  ou 
thefe  fubjefts,  in  writings  and  converfation  j 
and  by  endeavouring  to  imprefs  as  ftrongly  as 
poffible  on  the  public  mind,  that  it  is  not  the 
duty  of  man  fimply  to  propagate  his  fpecies, 
but  to  propagate  virtue  and  happinefs;  and 
that,  if  he  has  not  a  tolerably  fair  profpe<3:  of 
doing  this,  he  is  by  no  means  called  upon  to 
leave  defcendants. 

Among  the  higher  ranks  of  fbciety,  we  have 
not  much  reafon  to  apprehend  the  too  great 
frequency  of  marriage.  Though  the  circulation 
of  jufler  notions  on  this  fubjed;  might,  even  in 
^his  part  of  the  community,  do  much  good, 

and 
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and  prevent  many  unhappy  marriages;  yet 
whether  we  make  particular  exertions  for  this 
purpofe,  or  not,  we  may  reft  aflured  that  the 
degree  of  proper  pride  and  fpirit  of  independence 
almoft  invariably  conne(%ed  with  education  and 
a  certain  rank  in  life,  will  fecure  the  oj)eration  of 
the  prudential  check  to  marriage  to  a  coniider- 
able  extent.  "  All  that  the  fociety  can  reafonably 
require  of  its  members  is,  that  they  fliould  not 
have  families  without  being  able  to  fupport 
them.  This  may  be  fairly  enjoined  as  a  jx)» 
fitive  duty.  Every  reftraint  beyond  this  muft 
be  conlidered  as  a  matter  of  choice  and  tafte ; 
but  from  what  we  already  know  of  the  habits 
which  prevail  among  the  higher  ranks  of  life, 
we  have  rcafon  to  think  that  little  more  is 
wanted  to  attain  the  objeft  required,  than  to 
award  a  greater  degree  of  refpeft  and  of  per- 
fbnal  liberty  to  fmgle  women,  and  to  place 
them  nearer  upon  a  level  with  married  women ; 
a  change,  which  independently  of  any  particular 
purpofe  in  view,  the  plaincft  principles  of  equity 
feem  to  demand. 

If  among  the  higher  clafles  of  fociety,  the 
objeft  of  fecuring  the  operation  of  the  pruden- 
tial check  to  marriage  to  a  fufficient  degree 
appear  to  be  attainable  without  much  difficulty, 

the 
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the  obvious  mode  of  proceeding  with  the  lower 
clafles  of  fociety,  where  the  point  is  of  the 
principal  importance,  is  to  endeavour  to  infufe 
into  them  a  portion  of  that  knowledge  and 
forefight,  which  fo  much  facilitates  the  attain- 
ment of  this  obje6l  in  the  educated  part  of  the 
community. 

The  faireft  chance  of  accomplifliing  this  end 
would  probably  be  by  the  eftablifhment  of  a 
fyftem  of  parochial  education  upon  a  plan  fimi- 
lar  to  that  propofed  by  Dr.  Smith*.  In  addition 
to  the  ufual  fubjedls  of  inftrudlion,  and  thofe 
which  he  has  mentioned,  I  Ihould  be  dilpofed 
to  lay  confiderable  ftrefs  on  the  frequent  expla- 
nation of  the  real  ftate  of  the  lower  claffes  of 
fociety,  as  affeAed  by  the.  principle  of  popula- 
tion, and  their  confequent  dependence  on  them- 
felves  for  the  chief  part  of  their  happinefs.  or 
mifery-.  It  would  be  by  no  means  neceffary  or 
proper  in  thefe  explanations,  to  under- rate  in 
the  fmalleft  degree,  the  defirablencfs  of  mar- 
riage. It  (liould  always  be  reprefented  as,  what 
it  really  is,  a  ftate  peculiarly  fuited  to  the  na- 
ture of  man,  and  calculated  greatly  to  advance 
his  happinefs,  and  remove  the  temptations  to 
vice ;  but  like  property  or  any  other  defirable 

*  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  iii.  b..  v.  c  i.  p.  187. 

objedl. 
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obj^6ly  its  advantages  ihould  be  ihown  to  be 
unattainable,  except  under  certain  conditions. 
And  a  ilroiig  convidion  irt  a  youxig  man  of  the 
deiirablenefs  of  marriage^  with  a  cotiyi<f]^ion  at 
-the  iaiiie  time^  that  the  pow^r  of  fupportiiig  a 
family  was  the  only  condition  which  would 
enable  him  really  to  crnjoy  its  bleiCngs,  would 
be  the  nloft  effedua!  motive  imaginaible  to  in- 
duilry  and  fobriety  before  marriage,  and  would 
powerfully  urge  him  to  fave  that  fuperfliiity  of 
income  which  fingic  labourers  neccflfarily  poflefi> 
for  the  accompliihment  df  a  rational  aiid  de-» 
iirable  obje<^,  inftead  of  difUpating  it>  as  is  now 
ufualty  done,  in  idlenefs  and  vice. 

If,  in  the  courfe  of  time,  a  few  of  the  fim- 
pleft  principles  of  political  economy  could  be 
added  to  the  inflru^ions  given  in  thefe  fchools, 
the  benefit  to  fociety  would  be  almoft  incalcu- 
lable*.    In  fome  convcrfations  with  labouring 

men, 

•  Dr.  Smith  propofeslhat  thctfleitierittfy  pafts  of  gedmctry 
and  mechanics  fhouM  be  taught  in  thefe  parifli  fchools ;  and 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  common  principles  by  which 
markets  are  regulated  might  be  made  fufficiently  cfear  to  be 
of  confiderable  nfe.  It  is  certainly  a  fubjed!  tliat,  as  it  intcreffs 
the  lower  claffes  of  people  nearly,  would  be  likely  4o  attradl 
their  attention.  At  the  fame  time  it  muft  be  confefled,  that 
^t  is  impoffible  to  be  in  any  degree  fanguinc  on  tliis  point,  re- 

colledling 
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nien,  during  the  late  fcarcities,  I  confefs  that  I 
was  to  the  laft  degree  diftieartened,  at  obferving 
their  inveterate  prejudices  on  the  fubjedl  of 
grain ;  and  I  felt  very  ftrongly  the  almoft  abfo- 
lute  incompatibility  of  a  government  really  free, 
with  fuch  a  degree  of  ignorance*  The  delu- 
flons  are  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  if  aded  upon, 
they  mufl:  at  all  events  be  reprefled  by  force ; 

colle£tuig  how  v«ry  ignorant  in  general  the  educated  part  of 
tile  community  is  of  thcfe  principles.  If,  however,  political 
economy  cannot  be  taught  to  the  common  people,  I  really 
think  that  it  ought  to  form  a  branch  of  a  univerfity  education^ 
Scotland  has  fet  us  an -example  in  this  refpedl,  which  we 
ought  not  to  be  fo  flow  to  imitate.  It  is  of  the  very  utmoil 
importance  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  country,  and  particu- 
larly the  clergy,  fhould  not,  from  ignorance,  aggravate  the 
evils  of  fcarcity  every  time  that  it  unfortunately  occurs. 
During  the  late  dearths,  half  of  the  gentlemen  arid  clergy- 
men in  the  kingdom  richly  deferved  to  have  been  profecuted 
for  fedition.  After  inflaming  the  minds  oF  the  common 
people  againft  the  farmers  and  corn -dealers,  by  the  manner  in 
which  they  talked  of  them,  or  preached  about  them,  it  was 
but  a  feeble  antidote  to  the  poifon  which  they  had  infufed. 
Coldly  to  obferve,  that  however  the  poor  might  be  opprefled 
or  cheated,  it  was  their  duty  to  keep  the  peace.  It  was  little 
better  than  Anthony's  repeated  declaration,  that  the  con- 
Ipiritors  were  all  honourable  men ;  which  did  not  fave*  either 
their  houfes  or  their  pcrfons  from  the  attacks  of  the  mob. 
Political  economy  is  perhaps  the  only  fcience  of  which  it  may 
be  faid,  that  the  ignorance  of  it  is  not  merely  a  deprivation  of 
good,  but  produces  great  pofitivc  evil. 

VOL.  11.  E  E  and 
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and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  give  fuch  a 
power  to  the  government  as  will  be  fufficient 
at  all  times  for  this  purpofc,  without  the  rifk  o! 
Its  being  employed  improperly,  and  endangering 
the  liberty  of  the  fubjeft. 

We  have  laviflied  immenfe  fums  on  the  poor, 
which  we  have  every  rcafon  to  think  have  con- 
ftantly  tended  to  aggravate  their  mifery.  But 
in  their  education,  and  in  the  circulation  of 
thofe  important  political  truths  that.moft  nearly 
concern  them,  which  are  perhaps  the  only 
means  in  our  power  of  really  raifing  their  con* 
dition,  and  of  making  them  happier  men  and 
more  peaceable  fubjeds,  we  have  been  mifer- 
abTy  deficient.  It  is  furcly  a  great  national  dif- 
grace,  that  the  education  of  the  lower  clafles  of 
people  in  England  Ihbuld  be  left  merely  to  a 
few  funday  fchools,  fupported  by  a  fubfcription 
from  individuals,  who  of  courfe  can  give  to  the 
courfe  of  inftrudlion  in  them  any  kind  of  bias 
which  they  pleale.  And  evqn  the  improve- 
ment of  funday  fchools,  (for  objedlionable  as 
they  are  in  fome  points  of  view>.  and  imperfed: 
in  all,  I  cannot  but  confider  them  as  an  improve- 
ment) is  of  very  late  date. 

The  arguments  which  have  been  urged 
ftgainft  inftruding  the  people  appear  to  me  to 

be 
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be  not  only  illiberal,  but  to  the  laft  degree! 
feeble ;  and  they  ought,  on  the  contrary,  to  ht 
extremely  forcible,  and  to  be  fupported  by  the 
moH  obvious  and  ftriking  neceffity,  to  warrant 
us  in  withholding  the  taeans  of  raifing  the  con- 
dition of  the  lower  clafles  of  people,  when  they 
are  in  our  power*  Thofe  who  will  not  liften  to 
any  anfwer  to  theie  arguments  drawn  from 
theory,  cannot,  I  think,  refufe  the  teftimony  of 
experience ;  and  I  would  alk,  whether  the  ad- 
vantage of  fuperior  inftrudion  which  the  lower 
clafles  of  people  in  Scotland  are  known  to  pof- 
fefs,  has  appeared  to  have  any  tendency  toward;^ 
creating  a  fpirit  of  tumult  and  difcontent 
amongft  them.  And  yet  from  the  natural  in- 
feriority of  its  foil  and  climate,  the  preflfure  of 
want  is  more  conftant,  and  the  dearths  are  not 
only  more  frequent,  but  more  dreadful  than  in 
England.  In  the  cafe  of  Scotland,  the  know- 
ledge circulated  among  the  common  people, 
though  not  fufficient  eflentially  to  better  their 
condition  by  increafing,  in  an  adequate  degree, 
their  habits  of  prudence  and  forefight,  has  yet 
the  efFeft  of  making  them  bear  with  patience 
the  evils  which  they  fuffer,  from  being  aware 
of  the  folly  and  inefficacy  of  turbulence.  The 
quiet  and  peaceable   habits  of  the  infl:ruded 

E  E  a  Scotch 
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Scotch  pcafant,  compared  with  the  turbulent 
difpofition  of  the  ignorant  Iri&man,  ought  not 
to  be  without  effed  upon  every  impartial  rea- 
fbncr. 

The  principal  argument  that  I  have  heard 
advanced  againft  a  iyftem  of  national  education 
in  England  is,  that  the  common  people  would 
be  put  in  a  capacity  to  read  fuch  works  as  thofc 
of  Paine,  and  that  the  confequences  would  pro- 
bably be  fatal  to  government.  But  on  this 
fubje<fl  I  agree  moft  cordially  with  Dr,  Smith* 
in  thinking,  that  an  inftruded  and  well-informed 
people  would  be  much  lefs  likely  to  be  led 
away  by  inflammatory  writings,  and  would  be 
much  better  able  to  detedl  the  falfe  declama* 
tion  of  intereftcd  and  ambitious  demagogues, 
than  an  ignorant  people.  One  or  two  readers 
in  a  parilh  are  fufficient  to  circulate  any  quan- 
tity of  fedition ;  and  if  thefc  be  gained  to  the 
democratic  fide>  they  will  probably  have  the 
power  of  doing  much  more  mifchief,.  by  leleA- 
ing  the  paflages  beft  fuited  to  their  hearers,  and 
choofmg  the  moments  when  their  oratory  is 
likely  to  have  the  moft  efFcd,  than  if  each  in- 
dividual in  the  parifh  had  been  in  a  capacity 
to  read  and  judge  of  the  whole  work  himfelf ; 
*  Weallh  of  Nations,  vol.iii.  b.  v.  c.  i.  p,  19a. 

and 
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and  at  the  fame  time  to  read  and  judge  of  the 
oppofing  arguments,  which  we  may  fuppofe 
would  alfo  reach  him. 

But  in  addition  to  this,  a  double  weight 
would  undoubtedly  be  added  to  the  obfervation 
of  Dr.  Smith,  if  thefe  fchools  were  made  the 
means  of  inftrufting  the  people  in  the  real  na* 
ture  of  their  fituation;  if  they  were  taught, 
what  is  really  true,  that  without  an  increafe  of 
their  own  induftry  and  prudence,  no  change  of 
government  could  effcntially  better  their  con- 
dition ;  that  though  they  might  get  rid  of  fome 
particular  grievance,  yet  that  in  the  great  point 
of  fupporting  their  families,  they  would  be  but 
little,  or  perhaps  not  at  air  benefited ;  that  a 
revolution  would  not  alter  in  their  favour  the 
proportion  of  the  fupply  of  labour  to  the  de- 
mand, or  the  quantity  of  food  to  the  number  of 
the  coniumers ;  and  that,  if  the  fupply  of  la- 
bour wxre  greater  than  the  demand,  and  the 
demand  for  food  greater  than  the  fupply,  they 
might  fufFer  the  utmoft  feverity  of  want,  under 
the  freeft,  the  moft  perfeA,  and  beft  exe- 
cuted government  that  the  human  imagination 
could  conceive, 

A  knowledge  of  thefe  truths  lb  obvioufly 
tends  to  promote  peace  and  quietnefs,  to  weaken 
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the  cStdt  of  inflammatory  writings,  and  to  pre- 
vent all  unreafbnable  and  ill-direded  oppoiition 
to  the  conflituted  authorities,  that  thoie  who 
would  ilill  ckiytA  to  the  inftrudion  <^  the  peo« 
pie  may  fairly  be  fiifpedled  of  a  wiih  to  encou-i- 
rage  their  ignorance,  as  a  pretext  for  tyranny, 
9nd  an  opportunity  of  increafing  the  power  and 
the  influence  of  the  executive  government. 

Beiides  explaining  the  real  £tuarion  of  tho 
lower  claflies  of  ibciety,  a^  depending  principally 
\ipon  themielves  for  their  happineis  or  mifery  ; 
the  parochial  fchpols  would,  by  early  inftru<%on 
^nd  the  judicious  diftribution  of  rewards,  have 
the  faireft  chance  of  training  up  the  riiing  ge- 
peration  in  habits  of  fbbriety,  induftry,  inde-^ 
pendence,  and  prudence^  and  in  a  proper  dii^ 
charge  of  their  religious  duties ;  which  would 
raifc  them  from  their  prefent  degraded  ilatc, 
^nd  approximate  them,  in  fbmc  degree,  to  the 
middle  ql^fles  of  fociety,  whofc  habits,  generally 
peaking,  are  certainly  fuperior. 

In  moft  countries  among  the  lower  claiTes  of 
people,  there  appears  to  be  fbmething  like  a  flan*^ 
dard  of  wrctchednefs,  a  point  below  which,  they 
will  not  continue  to  marry  and  propagate  their 
fpecies.  This  ilandard  is  different  in  different 
countries^  and  is  formed  by  various  concurring  cir-? 

cumflancc^ 
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cumftances  of  foil,  climate,  government,  degree 
of  knowledge,  and  civilization,  &c.  The  prin- 
cipal circumftances  which  contribute  to  raife  it 
are  liberty,  fecurity  of  property,  the  fpread  of 
knowledge,  and  a  tafte  for  the  conveniencies 
and  the  comforts  of  life.  Thofe  which  con- 
tribute principally  to  lower  it  are  defpotifm  and 
ignorance. 

In  an  attempt  to  better  the  condition  of  the 
lower  clafles  of  fociety,  our  objeft  Ihould  be  to 
raife  this  ftandard  as  high  as  poffible,  by  culti- 
vating a  fpirit  of  independence,  a  decent  pride, 
and  a  tafte  for  cleanlinels  ^nd  comfort.  The 
efFeft  of  a  good  government  in  increafing  the 
prudential  habits  and  perfonal  refpedtability  of 
the  lower  clafles  of  fociety  has  already  been  in- 
fifted  on  ;  but  certainly  this  efFed:  will  always 
be  incomplete  without  a  good  fyftem  of  edu- 
cation, and  indeed  it  may  be  faid  that  no  go- 
vernment cai>  approach  to  perfedlion  that  does 
not  provide  for  the  inftruidion  of  the  people. 
The  benefits  derived  from  education  are  among 
thofe  which  may  be  enjoyed  without  reftridion 
of  numbers,  and  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  govern- 
ments to  confer  thefe  benefits,  it  is  undoubtedly 
their  duty  to  do  it. 

E  £  4  CHAP. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

Of  the  dire^kn  of  cur  charity^ 

An  important  and  interefting  inquiry  yet 
remains,  relating  to  the  mode  of  direAing 
our  private  charity,  fb  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  great  objeft  in  view,  of  meliorating 
the  condition  of  the  lower  clafles  of  people,  by 
preventing  the  population  frqm  preffing  too 
hard  againft  the  limits  of  the  means  of  fub- 
fiftence. 

The  emotion  which  prompts  us  to  relieve  omx 
fellow-creatures  in  diftrefs  is,  like  all  our  other 
natural  paffions,  general,  and  in  fbme  degree  in- 
difcriminate  and  blind.  Our  feelings  of  com-* 
paffion  may  be  worked  up  to  a  higher  pitch  by 
a  well- wrought  fcene  in  a  play,  or  a  fiiSitious 
tale  in  a  novels  than  by  almoft  any  events  in 
real  life  :  and  if,  among  ten  petitioners  we  were 
to  liften  only  to  the  firft  impulses  of  our  feel- 
ings. Without  making  further  inquiries,  we 
Ihould  undoubtedly  give  our  afliftance  to  the  beft 
^dor  of  the  party.  It  is  evident  therefore,  that 
6  the 
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the  irftpulfe  of  benevolence,  like  the  impulfes  of 
love,  of  anger,  of  ambition,  the  defire  of  eating 
and  drinking,  or  any  other  of  our  natural  pro- 
penfities,  muft  be  regulated  by  experience,  and 
frequently  brought  to  the  teft  of  utility,  or  it 
will  defeat  its  intended  purpofc. 

The  apparent  objed:  of  the  paffion  between 
the  Icxes  is,  the  continuation  of  the  fpecies,  and 
the  formation  of  fuch  an  intimate  union  of 
views  and  interefts  betw^cen  two  perfbns,  as 
will  beft  promote  their  happinefs,  and  at  the 
fame  time  fecure  the  proper  degree  of  attention 
to  the  helpleflhefs  of  infancy  and  the  education 
of  the  rifing  generation;  but  if  every  man  were 
to  obey  at  all  times  thq  impulfes  of  nature  in 
the  gratification  of  this  paffion,  without  regard 
to  confequences,  the  principal  part  of  thefe  im- 
portant objects  would  not  be  attained,  and  even 
the  continuation  of  the  fpecies  might  be  de- 
feated by  a  promifcuous  intercourfe. 

The  apparent  end  of  the  impulfe  of  benevo- 
lence, is  to  draw  the  whole  human  race  toge- 
ther, but  more  particularly  that  part  of  it  which 
is  oi  our  own  nation  and  kindred,  in  the  bonds 
of  brotherly  love ;  and  by  giving  men  an  intc- 
rcft  in  the  happinefs  and  mifery  of  their  fellow- 
«:re3tures,  to  prompt  them,  as  they  have  power, 

ta 
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to  mitigate  the  partial  evils  ariflng  from  general 
laws,  and  thus  to  increaie  the  fun)  of  human 
happinefs ;  but  if  our  benevolence  be  indifcrl- 
minate,  and  the  degree  of  apparent  diftrefs  be 
made  the  fole  meafure  of  our  liberality,  it  is 
evident  that  it  will  be  exercifed  almoft  exchi- 
fively  upon  common  beggars,  while  modeft  un- 
obtrufive  merit,  ftruggling  with  unavoidable 
difficulties,  yet  ftill  maintaining  fome  flight  ap- 
pearances of  decency  and  cleanlinefs,  will  be 
totally  negleded.  We  fliall  raife  the  worthlefs 
above  the  worthy;  we  fhall  encourage  indo- 
lence and  check  induftry;  and  in  the  moft 
marked  manner,  fubtraxS  from  the  fum  of  hu- 
man happinefs. 

Our  experience  has  indeed  informed  us  that 
the  impulfe  of  benevolence  is  not  fo  ftrong  as 
the  paffion  between  the  fexes,  and  that  generally 
fpeaking,  there  is  much  lefs  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended from  the  indulgence  of  the  former  than 
of  the  latter ;  but  independently  of  this  expe- 
rience, and  of  the  moral  codes  founded  upon  it, 
a  youth  of  eighteen  would  be  as  completely  jufti- 
fied  in  indulging  the  fexual  paflion  with  every  ob- 
jeft  capable  of  exciting  it,  a^  in  following  indif- 
criminately  every  impulfe  of  his  benevolence. 
They  are  both  natural  paffions  which  are  ex- 
cited 
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cited  by  their  appropriate  objefts,  and  to  the 
gratification  of  which,  we  are  prompted  by  the 
plcafiirable  fenfations  which  accompany  them. 
As  animals,  or  till  we  know  their  confequences, 
our  only  bufinefs  is  to  follow  thefe  didiates  of 
nature ;  but  as  reafonable  beings,  we  are  under 
the  ftrongeft  obligations  to  attend  to  their  coii- 
fequences ;  and  if  they  be  evil  to  ourf^lves  or 
others,  we  may  juftly  confider  it  as  an  indica- 
tion that  fuch  a  mode  of  indulging  thefe  paf- 
fions  is  riot  fuited  to  ovir  ftate,  or  conformable 
to  the  will  of  God.  As  moral  agents  therefore, 
it  is  clearly  our  duty  to  reftrain  their  indulgence 
in  thefe  particular  dire<9:ions  ;  and  by  thus  care- 
fully examining  the  confequences  of  our  natural 
paffions,  and  frequently  bringing  them  to  the 
tcft  of  utility,  gradually  to  acquire  a  habit  of 
gratifying  them,  only  in  that  way,  which  being 
unattended  with  evil,  will  clearly  add  to  the 
fum  of  human  happinefs,  and  fulfil  the  apparent 
purpofe  of  the  Creator. 

Though  utility  therefore  can  never  be  the 
immediate  excitement  to  the  gratification  of 
any  paffion,  it  is  the  teft  by  which  alone  wo 
can  know,  whether  it  ought  or  ought  not  to  be 
indulged  ;  and  is  therefore  the  fureft  founda- 
tion gf  ^11  n:ora]ity  which  can  be  colleded  from 

the 
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the  light  of  nature.  All  the  moral  codes  which 
have  inculcated  the  fubjeftion  of  the  paffions  to 
reaiqn^  have  been,  as  I  conceive,  really  built 
upon  this  foundation,  whether  the  promulgators 
of  them  were  aware  of  it  or  not. 

I  remind  the  reader  of  thefe  truths,  in  order 
to  apply  them  to  the  habitual  diredion  of  our 
charity  ;  and  if  we  keep  the  criterion  of  utility 
conftantly  i^  view,  we  may  find  ample  room 
for  the  exercife  of  our  benevolence,  without  in- 
terfering  with  the  great  purpofe  which  we  have 
to  accomplish. 

One  of  the  mofl  valuable  parts  of  charity,  is 
its  efFed:  upon  the  giver.  It  is  more  bleffed  to 
give  than  to  receive.  Suppofing  it  to  be  allowed, 
that  the  exercife  of  our  benevolence  in  a<5ts  of 
charity  is  not,  upon  the  whole,  really  beneficial 
to  the  poor,  yet  we  could  never  fancftion  any  en- 
deavour to  extinguifh  an  impulfq,  the  proper 
gratification  of  which  has  fo  evident  a  tendency 
to  purify  and  exalt  the  human  mind.  But  it  is 
particularly  fatisfa<3:ory  and  pleafing  to  find  that 
the  mode  of  excrcifing  our  charity,  which  when 
brought  to  the  teft  of  utility,  will  appear  to  be 
moft  beneficial  to  the  poof,  is  precifely  that, 
which  will  have  the  beft  and  moil  improving 
cfFed  on  the  mind  of  the  donpr. 

The 
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The  quality  of  charity  like  that  of  mercy> 

'*  is  not  ftrained  ; 
*'  It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  fronpi  heaven 
•*  Upon  the  earth  beneath." 

The  immenfe  fums  diftributed  to  the  poor  in 
this  country,  by  the  parochial  laws,  are  impro- 
perly called  charity.     They  want  its  moft  dif- 
tiiiguiftiing  attribute ;  and  as  it  might  be  ex- 
pe<9ted  from  an  attempt  to  force  that  which 
lofes  its  eflcnce  the  moment  that  it  ceafes  to  be 
voluntary,  their  efFefts  upon  thofe  from  whom 
they  are  coUeded  are  as  prejudicial  as  on  thofc 
to  whom  they  are  diftributed.     On  the  fide  of 
the  receivers  of  this  mifcallcd  charity,  inftead  of 
real   relief,   we  find   accumulated  diftrefs  and 
more   extended  poverty;    on  the  fide  of  the 
givers,  inftead  of  pleafurable  fenfations,  unceaf- 
ing  difcontent  and  irritation. 

In  the  great  charitable  inftitutions  fupported 
by  voluntary  contributions,  fome  of  which  arc 
certainly  of  a  prejudicial  tendency,  the  fubfcrip- 
tions,  I  am  inclined  to  fear,  are  fometimes  given 
grudgingly,  and  rather  becaufe  they  are  expeAed 
by  the  world  from  certain  ftations  and  certain 
fortunes,  than  becaufe  they  are  prompted  by 
motives  6f  genuine  benevolence  ;  and  as  the 
greater  part  of  the  lubfcribers  do  not  intereft 
thcmfclves  in  the  management  of  the  funds,  or 

in 
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in  the  fate  of  the  particular  objcds  relieved,  it 
is  not  to  be  expe<Sed  that  this  kind  of  charity 
fliould  have  any  ftrikingly  beneficial  influence 
on  the  minds  of  the  m2tjority  who  cxercife  it. 

Even  in  the  relief  of  common  beggars,  wc 
Ihall  find  that  we  arc  often  as  much  influenced 
by  the  defire  of  getting  rid  of  the  importunities 
of  a  difgufting  obje<5l,  as  by  the  pleafure  of  re- 
lieving it.  We  wifli  that  it  had  not  fallen  in 
our  way,  rather  than  rejoice  in  the  opportunity 
given  us  of  aflifting  a  fellow- creature.  We  feel 
a  painful  emotion  at  the  fight  of  fb  much  ap- 
parent mifery ;  but  the  pittance  we  give  does 
not  relieve  it.  We  know  that  it  is  totally  in- 
adequate to  produce  any  eflential  effeft.  We 
Icnow  befides,  that  we  ihall  be  addrefiTed  in  the 
lame  manner  at  the  corner  of  the  nextftreet; 
and  we  know  that  wc  are  liable  to  the  groflfeft 
impofitions.  We  hurry  therefore  fometimes  by 
them,  and  fliut  our  ears  to  their  importunate 
demands.  We  give  no  more  than  we  can  help 
giving  without  doing  aftual  violence  to  our 
feelings.  Our  charity  is  in  fome  degree  forced, 
and  like  forced  charity,  it  leaves  no  fatisfa^ory 
impreffion  on  the  mind,  and  cannot  therefore 
have  any  very  beneficial  and  improving  efFeft 
on  the  heart  and  afFcdions. 

But  it  is  far  otherwife  with  that  voluntary 

and 
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and  a6Hvc  charity,  which  makes  itfelf  acquainted 
with  the.  objcfts  which  it  relieves ;  which  fecms 
to  feel,  and  to  be  proud  of  the  bond  that  unites 
the  rich  with  the  poor;  which  enters  into  their 
houfes,  informs  itfelf  not  only  of  their  wants, 
but  of  their  habits  and  difpofitions ;  checks  the 
hopes  of  clamorous  and  obtruiive  poverty,  with 
no  other  recommendation  but  rags ;  and  en- 
courages with  adequate  relief  the  filent  and  re- 
tiring fufferer,  labouring  under  unmerited  dif- 
ficulties. This  mode  of  exercifmg  our  charity 
prefents  a  very  different  pifiure  from  that  of  any 
other ;  and  its  contraft  with  the  common  mode 
of  parifh  relief  cannot  be  better  defcribed  than 
in  the  words  of  Mr.  Townfend,  in  the  conclufion 
of  his  admirable  diifertation  on  the  Poor  Laws. 
*^  Nothing  in  nature  can  be  more  difgufting 
*'  than  a  parilh  pay-table,  attendant  upon  which 
'*  in  the  fame  objeds  of  mifery,  are  too  often 
*'  found  combined,  fnufF,  gin,  rags,  vermin,  in- 
^'  fblence,  and  abufive  language ;  nor  in  nature 
*^  can  any  thing  be  more  beautiful  than  the 
*^  mild  complacency  of  benevolence  haftening 
"  to  the  humble  cottage  to  relieve  the  wants 
*'  of  induftry  and  virtue,  to  feed  the  hungry, 
*^  to  clothe  the  naked,  and  to  foothe  the  for- 
**  rows  of  the  widow  with  her  tender  orphans ; 
2  '^  ixothing 
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"  nothing  can  be  more  plcafing,  tinlcfs  it  be 
"  their  fparkling  eyes,  their  burfting  tears,  and 
"  their  uplifted  hands,  the  artlefs  expreffions  of 
**  unfeigned  gratitude  for  unexpe6led  favours. 
"  Such  fccnes  will  frequently  occur  whenever 
"  men  Ihall  have  power  to  difpofe  of  their  own 
"  property/* 

1  conceive  it  to  be  almoft  impoffible  that  any' 
peirlbn  could  be  much  engaged  in  fuch  fccnes 
without  daily  making  advances  in  virtue.  No 
exercife  of  our  afFe6lions  can  have  a  more  evi* 
dent  tendency  to  purify  and  exalt  the  human 
mind.  It  is  almoft  exclufively  this  Ipecics  of 
charity  that  bleffeth  hini  that  gives;  and,  in  a 
general  view,  it  is  almoft  exclufively  this  fpecies 
of  charity  which  blefleth  hirn  that  takes ;  at 
leaft  it  may  be  aflerted,  that  there  is  hardly  any 
pther  mode  of  exercifing  our  charity,  in  which 
large  fums  can  be  diftributed,  without  a  greater 
chance  of  producing  evil  than  good. 

The  difcretionary  power  of  giving,  or  with-^ 
holding  relief,  which  is,  to  a  certain  extent, 
vefted  in  parifli  officers  and  juftices,  is  of  a 
very  different  nature,  and  will  have  a  very  dif- 
ferent effeft,  /rom  the  difcrimination  which 
may  be  exercifed  by  Voluntary  charity.  Every 
man    in  this  country,   under    certain  circum- 

ftances. 
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fiances,  is  entitled  by  law  t?o  parilh  affiftance ; 
tod  unlefs  his  difqualificatipn  be  clearly  proved, 
has  a  right  to  complain  if  it  be  withheld.  The 
inquiries  rieceflary  to  fettle  this  point,  and 
tiie  extent  of  the  relief*  tp  be  granted,  tdo  often 
produce  evafion  and  lying  oh  the  pirt  of  the 
petitioner,  ahd  afford  an  opening  to  partiality 
and  oppreliion  iri  the  dverfeer.  If  the  propofed 
relief  be  given,  it  is  of  Coui*fe  I'eceived  with  iia- 
thankfuinefs ;  *  and  if  it  be  denied,  the  pdrty 
generally  thinks  himfelf  feverely  aggrieved,  and 
feels  ifefentriient  ahd  indignation  at  his  treat* 
ifient. 

In  the  diAribution  oi^  voluhtify  charity,  no- 
thing of  this  kind  can  take  placfe.  The  perfbn 
who  receives  it  is  made  the  proper  fubjeA  of 
the  pieafurible  ferifation  of  gratitude ;  ahd  thofe 
who  do  not  receive  it  cannot  poffibly  conceive 
themfelves  ih  the  flighteft  degree  injured.  Every 
ihan  has  a-  right  to  do  what  he  will  with  his 
own,  ahd  canhot,  in  juftice,  be  called  uppn  to 
render  a  rfeafoh  why  he  gives  ih  the  one  cafe, 
ahd  abllaihs  from  it  in  the  6ther.  This  kind 
of  defpotic  power,  eflential  to  voluntary  charity, 
gives  the  greateft  facility  to  the  feled:ion  of 
worthy  objeds  of  relief,  without  being  accom- 
panied by  ahy  ill  confequenccs ;  and  has  further 
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a  moil  beneficial  effeft  from  the  degree  of  un- 
certainty  which  muft  ncccllarilj  be  attached  to 
it*  It  is  in  the  higheft  degree  important  to  the 
general  happineis  of  the.  poor,  that  no  man 
ibould  look  to  charity  as  a  fund  on  which  he. 
may  confidently  depend.  He  Ihould  be  taught 
that  his  own  exertions,  his  own  induftry  and 
fbrefight,  were  his  only  jufi:  ground  of  depoi- 
dence ;  that  if  thefe  failed,  aififtance  in  his  dif- 
trefles  could  only  be  the  fiibjefl  of  rational  hope, . 
and  that  even  the  foundation  of  this  hope  muft 
be  in  his  own  good  condu<ft,  and  the  confciouf- 
tiefs  that  he  had  not  involved  himfelf  in  thefe 
difficulties  by  hb  indolence  or  imprudence. 

That  in  the  difbribution  of  our  charity,,  wc . 
are  under  a  flrong  moral  obligation  to  inculcate 
this  lefTon  on  the  poor  by  a  proper  difcrimina- 
tion,  is  a  truth  of  which  I  cannot  feel  a  doubt. 
If  all  could  be  completely  relieved,  and  poverty 
banifhcd  from  the  country,  even  at  the  cxpence 
of  three -fourths  of  the.  fortunes  of  the  rich,  I 
would  be  the  laft  to  fay  a  fingle  fyllable  againfl 
relieving  all,  and  n;\aking  the  degree  of  diflrefs 
alone  the  meafure  of  our  bounty.  But  as  ex- 
perience has  proved,  I  believe  without  a  fingle 
exception,  that  poverty  and  mifery  have  always 
increafed  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  indif- 
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criminate  charity,  are  we  not  bound  to  mfefy 
reafoning  as  we  ufually  do  from  the  laws  of 
nature,  that  it  is  an  intimation  that  fuch  a  mode 
ef  .diftribution  is  not  the  proper  office  of  bene-^ 
volence. 

The  laws  of  nature  fay,  with  St.  Paul,  '^  If  a; 
*^  roan  will  not  work,  neither  Ihall  he  eat/^ 
They  alfb  lay,  that  he  is  not  ralhly  to  truft  to 
Providence.  They  appear  indeed  to  be  conftant 
and  uniform  for  the  exprcfs  purpofe  of  telling 
him  what  he  is  to  truft  to,  and  that  if  he  marry 
without  being  able  to  fupport  a  family,  he  muft 
cxped:  fevere  want.  Thefe  intimations  appear 
from  the  conftitution  of  human  nature  to  be 
abfolutely  neceffary,  and  to  have  a  ftrikingly 
beneficial  tendency.  If  in  the  diredion  either 
of  our  public  or  our  private  charity  we  fay^ 
that  though  a  man  will  not  work,  yet  he  Ihall 
eat ;  and  though  he  marry  without  being  able 
to  fupport  a  family,  yet  his  family  Ihall  be  fup- 
ported  ;  it  is  evident  that  we  do  not  merely  en- 
deavour to  mitigate  the  partial  evils  arifing  from 
general  laws,  but  regularly  and  lyftematically  to 
counteraft  the  obvioufly  beneficial  effecSs  of 
theie  general  laws  themfelves.  And  we  cannot 
•afily  conceive  that  the  Deity  fhould  implant 
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any  paflion  ia  the  human  breaft  for  fuch  a 
purpofe. 

In  the  great  courfe  of  human  events,  the 
beft-founded  expeftations  will  Ibmetimes  be 
difappointed  ;  and  induftry,  prudence,  and  vir- 
tue, not  pnly  fail  of  their  juft  reward,  but  be 
involved  in  unmerited  calamities.  Thofe  who 
are  thus  fuffering  in  fpite  of  the  beft-diredcd 
endeavours  to  avoid  it,  and  from  caufes  which 
they  could  hot  be  expefted  to  forefee,  are  the 
the  genuine  objeds  of  charity.  In  relieving 
thefe  we  exercife  the  appropriate  office  of  be- 
nevolence, that  of  mitigating  the  partial  evils 
arifing  from  general  laws ;  and  in  this  diredion 
of  our  charity  therefore,  we  need  not  apprehend 
any  ill  confequences.  Such  objedls  ought  to  be 
relieved,  according  to  our  means,  liberally  and 
adequately,  even  though  the  worthlefs  were 
iftarving. 

When  indeed  this  firft  claim  on  our  benevo* 
lence  was  fatisfied,  we  might  then  turn  our  at- 
tention to  the  idle  and  improvident;  but  th^ 
interefts  of  human  happinefs  moft  clearly  re- 
quire that  the  relief  which  we  afford  them 
fhould  be  fcanty.  We  may  perhaps  take 
upon  ourfelves,  with  great  caution,  to  mi- 
tigate 
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tigatc  the  puniihments  which  they  are  {ufFering 
from  the  laws  of  nature,  but  on  no  account  to 
remove  them  entirely.  They  are  defervedly 
at  the  bottom!  in  the  fcale  of  Ibciety ;  and  if  we 
laife  them  from  this  fituation,  we  not  only  pal- 
pably defeat  the  end  of  benevolence,  but  com* 
mit  a  moft  glaring  injuftice  to  thoic  who  are 
above  them.  They  ihould  on  no  account  be 
enabled  to  command  fb  much  of  the  neceflaries 
of  life,  as  can  be  obtained  by  the  worft-paid 
common  labour.  The  browneft  bread,  with 
the  coarfeft  and  fcantieft  apparel,  is  the  utmoil 
which  they  ihould  have  the  means  of  pur- 
chafing. 

It  IS  evident  that  thefe  reafonings  do  not  ap- 
ply to  thofe  cafes  of  urgent  diftrefs  ariling  from 
difaflrous  accidents,  unconneded  with  habits  of 
indolence  and  improvidence.  If  a  man  break  a 
leg  or  an  arm,  we  are  not  to  ftop  to  inquire  into 
his  moral  character  before  we  lend  him  our 
affiftance;  but  in  this  cafe  we  are  perfeftly 
confiftent,  and  the  touchflonc  of  utility  com- 
pletely juftifies  our  condud.  By  affording 
the  moft  indifcriminate  afliftiance  in  this  way, 
we  are  in  little  danger  of  encouraging  people  to 
break  their  arms  and  legs*  According  to  the 
touchilone    of   utility,   the    high  approbation 
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which  Chrift  gave  to  the  conduA  of  the  good 
Samaritan^  who  followed'  the  immediate  im* 
pulie  of  his  benevolence  in  relieving  a  llranger 
in  the  urgent  diibreis  of  an  accident,  does  not, 
in  the  fmallei):  degree,  contradict  the  expreflion 
of  St.  Paul,  *'  If  a  man  will  not  work,  neither 
''  ftiall  he  eat." 

We  are  not  however,  in  any  cafe,  to  lole  a 
prefent  opportunity  of  doing  good,  from  the 
mere  fuppoiition  that  we  may  poffibly  meet 
lyith  a  worthier  objed.  In  all  doubtful  cafes,  it 
may  fafely  be  laid  down  as  our  duty  to  follow 
the  natural  impulfe  of  our  benevolence;  but 
when  in  fulfilling  our  obligation  as  reafbnable 
beings  to  attend  to  the  confequences  of  our  ac- 
tions, we  have,  from  our  own  experience  and 
that  of  others,  drawn  the  conclufion,  that  the 
cxercile  of  our  benevolence  in  one  mode  is  pre- 
judicial, and  in  another  is  beneficial,  in  its  ef- 
fefts,  we  are  certainly  bound,  as  moral  agents, 
to  check  our  natural  propcnfitics  in  the  one  di- 
rcftion,  and  to  encourage  them  and  acquire  the 
Jiabits  of  exercifing  them,  in  the  otben 
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CHAP.  X. 

Different  plans  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  Poor  conjidered. 

In  the  diftrlbution  of  our  charity,  or  in  any 
efforts  which  wc  may  make  to  better  the  con* 
dition  of  the  lower  claflcs  of  fociety,  there  is 
another  point  relating  to  the  main  argument  of 
this  work,  to  which  we  muft  be  particularly  at- 
tentive. We  muft  on  no  account  do  any  thing 
which  tends  direftly  to  encourage  marriage,  or 
to  remove,  in  any  tegular  and  lyftcmatic  man- 
ner, that  inequality  of  circumftances  which 
ought  always  to  exift  between  the  fingle  man 
and  the  man  with  a  family.  The  writers  who 
have  beft  underftood  the  principle  of  popula- 
tion appear  to  me  all  to  have  fallen  into  very 
important  errors  on  this  point. 

Sir  James  Steuart,  who  is  fully  aware  of 
what  he  calls  vicious  procreation,  and  of  the 
mifery  that  attends  a  redundant  population,  re- 
commends, notwithftanding,  the  general  efta- 
blifhment  of  foundling  hofpitals ;  the  taking  of 
children  under  certain  circumftances,  from  their 

F  F  4  parents^ 
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parents,  and  fupporting  them  at  the  expence  q| 
the  ftatc ;  and  particularly  laments  the  inequa-? 
lity  of  condition  between  the  married  and  fingle 
man,  to  ill-proportioned  to  their  refpedivc 
wants*.  He  forgets,  in  thefc  inftances,  that  if, 
without  the  encouragement  to  multiplication, 
of  foundling  hofpitals,  or  of  public  fupport  tor 
the  children  of  fome  married  peribns,  and  un- 
der the  difcouragement  of  great  pecuniary  difr 
^dyant^ges  on  the  iide  of  the  married  man,  por 
pulatipn  be  ftill  redundant,  which  is  evinced  by 
the  inability  of  the  poor  to  maintain  all  their 
children,  it  is  a  ckar  proof  that  the  funds  defr 
tined  for  the  maintenance  of  labour  cannot  pro- 
perly  fupport  a  greater  population ;  and  that  if 
further  encouragements  to  multiplication  be 
given  and  difcQuragements  removed,  the  refult 
inull  be,  an  increale  fomewhere  or  other  of 
that  vicious  procreation  which  he  fo  juftly  re- 
probates, 

Ilklr.  Towrjfend,  who  in  his  differtation  on 
the  Ppor  Laws,  has  treated  this  fubjeA  with 
great  ^ill  and  perfpiculty,  appears  to  me  to 
conclude  witji  a  propofal  which  violates  the 
principles  on  which  he  had  reafoned  fo  well. 
He  willies  to  make  the  benefit  clubs^  or  friendly 
*  Political  C£coriomy,  vol.i.  b.  u  c.  xii. 

focieties^ 
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focietics,  which  are  now  voluntarily  eftablilhed 
in  ipany  parifhes^  compulfory  and  univerfal; 
and  propofes  as  a  regulation,  that  an  unmarried 
roan  Ihould  pay  a  fourth  part  of  his  wages,  and 
a  married  man  with  four  children,  not  more 
than  a  thirtieth  part", 

I  muft  firft  remark,  that  the  moment  thefe 
fubfcriptions  are  made  compulfory,  they  will 
neceflarily  operate  cxaftly  like  a  direft  tax  upon 
labour,  which  as  Dr.  Smith  juftly  ftates,  will 
.always  be  paid,  and  in  a  more  expenfive  man- 
ner, by  thp  confumer.  The  landed  intereft 
therefore,  would  receive  no  relief  from  this  plan, 
but  would  pay  the  fame  fum  as  at  prefent,  only 
in  the  advanced  price  of  labour  and  of  commo- 
dities, inilead  of  in  the  parifh  rates.  A  com- 
pulfory fubfcription  of  this  kind  would  have 
^Imoft  all  the  ill  efreds  of  the  prefent  fyftem  of 
relief,  and  though  altered  in  name  would  ftill 
poflefs  the  eflpntjal  fpirit  of  the  poor  laws. 

Dean  Tucker,  in  fome  remarks  on  a  plan  of 
the  fame  kind,  prppofcd  by  Mr.  Pew,  obferved, 
that  after  much  talk  and  reflexion  on  the  fub- 
jeft,  he  had  copic  to  the  conclufion,  that  they 
muft  blp  voluntary  afTociations,  and  not  com- 
pulfory aflemblies,     A  voluntary  fobfcription  is 

»  Piffcrtation  on  the  Poor  Laws,  p.  89.  2d.  edit.  J^iJ* 

like 
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like  a  tax  upon  aluxuiy,  and  does  not  ncccflaxiljr 
xailc  the  price  of  labour. 

*  It  ihould  be  recoUeded  alfb,  that  in  a  Tohm- 
tary  afTociatlon  of  a  iinall  extent,  over  which 
each  individual  member  can  excrciie  a  fuperin- 
tendence,  it  is  highlj  probable  that  the  original 
agreements  will  all  be  flri<^y  fulfilled^  or  if  they 
be  not,  every  man  may  at  leaf):  have  the  redrefs 
of  withdrawing  himfelf  from  the  club.  But  in 
an  univerfal  compulibry  fiibicriprion,  which 
muil  neceflarily  become  a  national  concern^ 
there  would  be  no  fecurity  whatever  for  the 
fulfilment  of  the  original  agreements ;  and 
when  the  funds  failed,  which  they  certainly 
would  do^  when  all  the  idle  and  diflblute  were 
included,  inftead  of  fome  of  the  moil  induihious 
and  provident,  as  at  prefent,  a  larger  fubfcrip- 
tion  would  probably  be  demanded,  and  no  man 
would  have  the  right  to  refufe  it.  The  evil 
would  thus  go  on  increafing  as  the  poor  rates 
do  now.  If  indeed  the  afliflance  given  were 
always  fpecific,  and  on  no  account  to  be  in- 
creafed,  as  in  the  prefent  voluntary  aflbciations, 
this  would  certainly  te  a  flriking  advantage ; 
but  the  fame  advantage  might  be  completely 
attained  by  a  fimilar  difbibution  of  the  fums 
eoUeded  by  the  parifh  rates*     On  the  whole 

therefore. 
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therefore,  it  appears  to  me  that  if  the  friendly 
ibcieties  were  made  univerfal  and  compulfory> 
it  would  be  merely  a  different  mode  of  colleft- 
ing  parilh  rates;  and  any  particular  mode  of 
diftribution  might  be  as  well  adopted  upon  one 
fyftem  as  upon  the  other. 

With  regard  to  the  propoial  of  making  finglo 
men  pay  a  fourth  part  of  their  earnings  weekly, 
and  married  men  with  families  only  a  thirtieth 
part,  it  would  evidently  operate  as  a  heavy  fine 
upon  bachelors,  and  a  high  bounty  upon  chil- 
dren ;  and  is  therefore  direftly  adverfe  to  the 
general  fpirit  in  which  Mr.Townfend's  excellent 
difTertation  is  written.  Before  he  introduces 
this  propofal,  he  lays  it  down  as  a  general  prin- 
ciple, that,  no  fyftem  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
can  be  good  which  does  not  regulate  population 
by  the  demand  for  labour* ;  but  this  propofal 
clearly  tends  to  encourage  population  without, 
any  reference  to  the  demand  for  labour,  and 
punifhes  a  young  man  for  his  prudence  in  re- 
fraining from  marriage,  at  a  time  perhaps,  when 
this  demand  is  fo  fmall,  that  the  wages  of  la- 
bour are  totally  inadequate  to  the  fupport  of  a 
family.  I  Ihould  be  averfe  to  any  compulfory 
fyftem  whatever  for  the  poor ;  but  certainly  if 

fingle 
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finglc  men  were  compelled  to  pay  a  contribu- 
tion for  the  future  contingencies  of  the  married 
ftate,  they  ought  in  juftice  to  receive  a  benefit 
proportioned  to  the  period  of  their  privation  ; 
and  the  man  who  had  contributed  a  fourth  of 
his  earnings  for  merely  one  year,  ought  not  to 
be  put  upon  a  level  with  him  who  has  contri- 
buted this  proportion  for  ten  years. 

Mr.  Arthur  Young,  in  moft  of  his  works,  ap- 
pears  cleady  to  underfiand  the  principle  of  popu- 
lation, and  is  fully  aware  of  the  evils  which  muil: 
neceflarily  refult  from  an  increaie  of  people  be- 
yond the  demand  for  labour  and  the  means  of 
comfortable  lubfiftencc.  In  his  tour  through 
France  he  has  particularly  laboured  this  point, 
and  fliown  moll:  forcibly  the  mifery  which  re- 
fults  In  that  country  from  the  excefs  of  popu- 
lation occafipned  by  the  too  great  divifion  of 
property.  Such  an  increaie  he  juftly  calls 
merely  a  multiplication  of  wretchednefs. 
"  Couples  marry  and  procreate  on  the  idea, 
"  not  the  reality,  of  a  maintenance ;  they  in- 
^'  creafe  beyond  the  demand  of  towns  and 
"  manufadures ;  and  the  confequence  is,  dif- 
*'  trefs,  and  numbers  dying  of  difeafes  arifing 
*^  from  infufBcient  nourilhment*.'* 

»  Travels  in  France,  vol.i.  c.  xii.  p.  408. 

1  In 
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In  another  place  he  quotes  a  very  fenfible  paf- 
fage  from  the  report  of  the  committee  of  men- 
dicity, which,  alluding  to  the  evils  of  over-po- 
pulation, concludes  thus,  "  II  faudroit  enfin 
"  neceflairement  que  le  prix  de  travail  baiflat 
"  par  la  plus  grand  concurrence  de  travailleurs, 
'*  d'ou  refulteroit  un  indigence  complette  pour 
*'  ceux  qui  ne  trouveroient  pas  de  travail,  et 
*'  une  fubfiftence  incomplette  pour  ceux  memes 
**  aux  quels  il  nc  feroit  pas  refufe."  And  in 
remarking  ^  upon  this  paffage,  he  obferves, 
"  France  itfelf  affords  an  irrefragable  proof  of 
*'  the  truth  of  thefe  fentiments;  for  I  am 
*'  clearly  of  opinion,  from  the  obfervations  I 
*'  made  in  every  province  of  the  kingdom, 
"  that  her  population  is  fo  much  beyond  the 
**  proportion  of  her  induftry  and  labour,  that 
*'  flie  would  be  much  more  powerful  and  in- 
*^  finitely  more  flourifliing,  if  (he  had  five  or 
'^  fix  millions  lefs  of  inhabitants.  From  her 
'^  too  great  population  Ihe  prcfents  in  every 
*^  quarter,  fuch  fpeftacles  of  wretchednefs  as 
**  are  abfolutely  inconfiftenf  with  that  degree 
*'  of  national  felicity  which  fhe  was  capable  of 
*^  attaining,  even  under  the  old  government. 
*'  A  traveller  much  lefs  attentive  than  I  was  to 
*'  objeds  of  this  kind>  muft  fqe  at  every   turn 

^  moft 
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'*  moil  unequivocal  figns  of  diftrcfe.  That  thdc 
**  ibould  cxift,  no  one  can  wonder,  who  con- 
'^  iiders  the  price  of  labour  and  of  proviiions, 
'^  and  the  miiery  into  which  a  fmall  rife  in  the 
**  price  of  wheat  throws  the  lower  claffes*." 

*^  If  you  would  fee,'*  he  lays,  ^*  a  diflri(% 
**  with  as  little  difbrefs  in  it  as  is  confident 
•'  with  the  political  fyftem  of  the  old  govern* 
'*  ment  of  France,  you  muft  afTiuedly  go  where 
*'  there  are  no  little  properties  at  all.  You  muil 
*^  vidt  the  great  farms  in  Beauce,  Picardy,  part 
^  of  Normandy,  and  Artois,  and  there  you  will 
'*  find  no  more  population  than  what  is  rcgu- 
'^  larly  employed  and  regularly  paid ;  and  if  in 
'^  fiich    diftrlcls   you  ihould,   contrary  to  this 
*'  rule,  meet  with  much  diftrels,  it  is  twenty  to 
'^  one  but  that  it  is  in  a  parifli  which  has  fbmc 
*'  conimons,   which  tempt  the  poor  to  have 
"  cattle — to  have  property — and  in  confequencc 
^*  mifery.     When  you  are  engaged  in  this  po- 
"  litical  tour^  finifh  it  by  feeing  England,  and 
^*  I  will  fhow  you  a  fet  of  peafants  well  clothed 
"  well  nourifhed,  tolerably  drunken  from  fuper- 
"  ftuity,  well  lodged,  and  at  their  eafe  ;  and  yet 
**  amongft  them,  not  one  in  a  thoufand  has 
^  cither  land  or  cattle^/*     A  little  further  on, 

*  Travels  in  France,  vol.  i.  c,  xvii.  p.  469.  ^  Id.  p.  471* 
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alluding  to  encouragements  to  marriage,  he  fays 
of  France;  "  the  predominant  evil  of  the  king- 
*'  dom  is  the  having  lb  great  a  population,. 
*■  that  Ihe  c^n  neither  employ  nor  feed  it ;  why 
*'  then  encourage  marriage?  would  you  breed 
*'  more  people  becaufe  you  have  niore  already 
*'  than  you  know  what  to  do  with  ?  You  have 
'*  fo  great  a,  competition^  for  food,  that  your 
*^  people  are.  ftarving  or  in  mifery ;.  and  you 
**  would  encourage  the  prpdudion  of  more  to 
**  increafe  that  competition.  It  may  almofl 
*[  be  queftioned  whether  the  contrary  policy 
*^  ought  not.  to  be  embraced;  whether  diffi- 
*[  culties  Ihould  not  be  laid  on  the  marriage 
**  of  thofe  who  cannot  make  it  appear  that  they 
**  have  the  profpeft  of  maintaining  the  children 
'\  that  Ihall  be  the  fruit  of  it  ?  But  why  en- 
*^  courage  marriages  which  are  liire  to  take 
^^  place  in  all  Situations  in  which  they  ought  to 
*'  take  place  ?  There  is  no  inftance  to  be  found 
''  of  plenty  of  regular  employment  being  firft 
*'  eftablilhed  where  marriages  have  not  foU 
*^  lowed  in  a  proportionate  degree.  The  po-- 
*'  licy  therefore,  at  beft,  is  ufelefs,  and  may  be 
*\  pernicious.'* 

After  having  once  fo  clearly  underftood  the 
principle  of  population  as  to  exprefs  thcfe  and 

many 
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toany  other  lentiments  on  the  fubjeft,  equally 
juft  and  important,  it  is  not  a  little  furprifing 
to  find  Mr.  Young  in  a  pamphlet,  intitlcd.  The 
Quejiion  of  Scarcity  plainly  Jiated,  and  Remedies 
con/ldered,  (puhlifhed  in  1800),  obferving,  that 
*'  the  means  which  would  of  all  others  perhaps 
"  tend  moft  furely  to  prevent  future  fcarcitiesr 
^*  fo  oppreffive  to  the  poot  as  the  prefent, 
*'  would  be  to  lecui'e  to  every  cotmtry  labourer 
"  in  the  kingdom,  that  has  three  children  and 
"  upwards^  half  an  acre  of  land  for  potatoes^ 
^'  and  grafs  enough  to  feed  one  or  two  cows*. 
"  *  *  *  *  If  each  had  his  ample  potatoe  ground 
^'  and  a  cow,  the  price  of  wheat  vTould  be  of 
'*  little  more  confequerice  to  them,  than  it  is 
^*  to  their  brethren  in  Ireland/' 

^*  Every  one  admits  the  fyftem  to  te  good^ 
*'  but  the  queftion  is  how  to  enfofcd  it." 

I  was  by  no  means  aware,  that  the  excellence 
of  the  lyftem  had  been  fo  generally  admitted. 
For  myfelf  I  ftrongly  proteft  againft  being  in- 
cluded in  the  general  term  oi  every  one^  as  I  Ihould 
coniider  the  adoption  of  this  fyftem,  as  the  moft 
cruel  and  fatal  blow  to  the  happinefs  of.  the 
lower  claffes  of  people  in  this  country,  that  they 
had  ever  received. 

>P.77.  . 
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Mn  Young  iiowcver  goes  on  to  fay,  that 
**  The  ma^itude  of  the  obje<%  ihould  make  m 
-*'  difregard  any  difficulties  but  fuch  as  are  *  in- 
**  (uperable :  none  fuch  would  probably  occur 
•*  if  fomething  like  the  following  means  were 
*^  rcfortcd  to. 

"  I.  Where  there  are  common  paihises,  to 
*'  giv«  to  a  labouring  man  having  chil- 

**  drcn,  a  right  to  demand  an  allotttient  propor- 
^'  tioned  to  the  family,  to  be  fet  out  by  the 
^*  pariih  officers,  &c.  *  *  *  and  a  cow  bought. 
"  Such  labourer  to  have  both  6>r  life,  paying 
**  408.  a  year  till  the  price  of  the  cow,  &c.  was 
''  reimburfed :  at  his  death  to  go  to  the  labour- 
^  er  having  the  moft  numerous  fiimily,  for  life, 
•*  paying  (hillings  a  week  to  the  widow 

**  of  his  prcdcceflbr. 

^*  II.  Labourers  thus  demanding  allotment* 
*'  by  reafon  of  their  families  to  have  land  af- 
^  iigned  amd  cows  bought,  till  the  proportion  fo 
'^  allotted  amounts  to  one  of  the  extent  of 
^  the  common. 

*'  HI.  In  parrftics  where  there  are  no  com-» 
**  mons,  and  the  quality  of  the  land  adequate, 
^  eycTy    cottager  having  children,    to 

**  whofe  cottage  there  is  not  within  a  given 
^  time  land  fufficient  for  a  cow,  and  half  an 

VOL.  ih  90  "  acre 
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acre  of  potatoes^  afligned  at  a  fair  average 

rent,  fubjecft  to  appeal  to  the  ieffions,  to  hare 
"  a  right  to  demand  fhillings  per  week 

**  of  the  pariih  for  every  child^  till,  fiich  land  be 
'^  afligned  ;  leaving  to  landlords  and  tenants  the 
^'  rneaiis  of  doing  it.  Cows  to  be  found  by  the 
**  parifh^  under  an  annual  reimburfement\** 

*'  The  great  object  is,  by  means  of  milk  and 
*'  potatoes,  to  take  the  mafs  of  the  country  poor 
^'  from  the  confumption  of  wheat,  and  to  give 
"  them  fubfUtutes  equally  wholefome  and  nou- 
^'  riihing,  and  as  independent  of  fcarcities,  na- 
^^  tural  and  artificial,  as  the  providence  of  the 
'"  Almighty  will  admit^'* 

Would  not  this  plan  operate  in  the  moft  di- 
red  manner,  as  an  encouragement  to  marriage 
and  bounty  on  children,  which  Mr.  Young  has 
with  lb  much  juftice  reprobated  in  his  travels  in 
France?  and  does  he  ferioufly  think  that  it 
would  be  an  eligible  thing  to  feed  the  mals  of 
the  people  in  this  country  on  milk  and  potatoes, 
and  make  them  as  independent  of  the  price  of 
corn,  and  of  the  demand  for  labour,  as  their 
brethren  in  Ireland  ? 

The  fpecific  caufe  of  the  poverty  and  mifery 
of  the  lower  clailes  of  people  in  France  and  Ire- 
land is,  that  from  the  extreme  Aibdiviilon  of 

•P.  78.  ^P-79- 
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property  in  the  dne  country,  and  the  facility  of 
obtaining  a  cabin  and  potatoes  iu  the  other,  a 
population  is  brought  into  exiftence,.  which  is 
not  demanded  by  the  quantity  of  capital  and 
employment  in  thef  country ;  and  the  cpnfe- 
quence  of  which  muft  therefore;  neceffarily  be, 
as  is  very  juftly  exprefled  in  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  mendicity  before  mentioned,  to 
lower  in  general  the  price  of  labour  by  too  great 
competition  ;  from  which  muft  refult  complete 
indigence  tp  thofe  who  cannot  find  employment, 
and  an  incomplete  fubfiftence  •  even  to  thofe 
who  can. 

The  obvious  tendency  of  Mr.  Young's  plan 
is,  by  encouraging  marriage  and  furnilhing  a 
cheap  food,  independent  of  the  price  of  corn, 
and  of  courfe  of  the  demand  for  labour,  to  place 
the  lower  claffcs  of  people  exadly  in  this  fitu- 
ation. 

It  may  perhaps  be  faid,  that  our  poor  laws  at 
prefent  regularly  encourage  marriage  and  chil- 
dren, by  diftributing  relief  in  proportion  to  the 
lize  of  families ;  and  that  this  plan,  which  is 
propofed  as  a  fubftitute,  would  merely  do  the 
lame  thing  in  a  lefs  objedionable  manner.  But 
furely,  in  endeavouring  to  get  rid  of  the  evil  of 
the  poor  laws,  we  ought  not  to  retain  their  moft 

Q  Q  2i  pernicious 
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pernicious  quality :  and  Mr.  Young  muft  know 
as  well  asr  I  ^,  that  the  principal  reaibn  why 
poor  laws  have  invariably  been  found  incifcc- 
tnal  in  die.  relief  of  the  poor  is,  that  they  tend 
to  encourage  a  population  which  is  not  regu- 
lated by  the  demand  for  labour.  Mr.  Young 
himfelf^  indeed,  expreisly  takes  notice  of  this 
cffeA  in  England,  and  obfemes,  that  notwith- 
Itanding  the  tmrivallcd  profperity  of  her  manu* 
fadures,  "  population  is  fometimcs  too  aftivc, 
as  we  fee  clearly  by  the  dangerous  incrcafc  of 
poor  s  rates  in  country  villages*.** 
But  the  fa<ft  is,  that  Mr.  Young's  plan  would 
be  incomparably  more  powerful  in  encouraging 
a  population  hcyond  the  demand  for  labour, 
than  our  prcfent  poor  laws.  A  laudsible  repug- 
nance to  the  receiving  of  parifii  relief,  arifing 
partly  from  a  fpirit  of  independence  not  yet  ex- 
tinct, and  partly  from  the  difagreeable  mode  in 
which  the  relief  is  given,  undoubtedly  deters 
many  from  marrying  with  a  certainty  of  falling 
on  the  pariih  ;  and  the  proportion  of  births  and 
marriages  to  the  whole  population,  which  has 
before  been  noticed,  clearly  proves  that  the  poor 
laws  do  not  encourage  marriage  fo  much  as 
mi^  be  expeftcd  from  theory.     But  the  cafe 

•  Travels  in  France,  vol.i.  c.  xvii.  p.  470. 
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would  be  very  different. if,  when  a  labourer  had 
aa  early  marriage  m  contemplation,,  the  terrific 
forms  of  workhoufcs^  and  parilh  officers  which 
m.ight  difturb  his  refolution,  were  to  be  ex- 
changed for  the  faicinatioag  vKlons  of  iand  and 
cows*  If  the  love  of  property^  as  Mr.  Yocwig 
ha$  repeatedly  faid,  will  make  a.  man  do  much,, 
it  would  be  rather  ilrangc  if  it  would  not  make 
him  marry,  an  aAion  to  which,  it  appears  from 
experience,  that  he  is  by  no  means  diiinclined. 

The  populatioa  which  would  be  thus  called 
into  beingj^  would  be  fupported  by  the  extended 
cultivation  of  potatoes,  and  would  of  courfe  go 
an  without  aiiy  reference  to  the.  demand  for  la- 
bour. In  the  prefent  Hate  of  things^,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  flourilhing  condition  of  our  manu- 
fa<^ures,^  and  die  numerous  checks  to  our  popu- 
lation, there  is  no  practical  pxoblemr  fo  difficult 
as  to  find  employment  for  the  poor ;  but  this 
difficulty  would  evidently  be  aggravated  a  hun- 
dred fold,  tmder  the  circumftances  here  fiip- 
pofed. 

In  Ireland,,  or  in  any  other  country,  where  the 
common  food  is  potatoes,,  and  every  Ihan  who 
wifhes  to  marry  may  obtain  a  piece  of  ground 
Sufficient  when  planted  with  this  root,  to  fup- 
port  a  family,  prizes  may  be  given  till  the  trea.- 

GQ  ^  fury 
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fury  is  cxhauftcd  for  eflays  on  the  bcft  means  of 
employing  the  poor ;  but  till  Ibmc  ftop  to  the 
progre/s  of  population  naturally  arifing  from  this 
ftatc  of  things  takes  place,  the  objed  in  view  is 
really  a  phyfical  impoffibility*. 

Mr.  Young  has  intimated,  that  if  the  people 
were  fed  upon  milk  and  potatoes,  they  would  be 
more  independent  of  fcarcities  than  at  prefent ; 
but  why  this  fliould  be  the  cafe  I  really  cannot 
comprehend.  Undoubtedly  people  who  live 
upon  potatoes  will  not  be  much  affefted  by  a 
fcarcity  of  wheat ;  but  is  there  any  contradic- 
tion in  the  fuppofition  of  a  failure  in  the  crops 
of  potatoes  ?  I  believe  it  is  generally  underftood 
that  they  are  more  liable  to  fuffer  damage  dur- 
ing the  winter  than  grain.  From  the  much 
greater  quantity  of  food  yielded  by  a  given 
piece  of  land,  when  planted  with  potatoes,  than 
under  any  other  kind  of  cultivation,  it  would 

*  Dr.  Crumpe's  prize  cflay  on  the  beft  means  of  finding 
employment  for  the  people,  is  an  excellent  treatife,'and  con- 
tains much  valuable  information  ;  but  till  the  capital  of  the 
country  is  better  proportioned  to  its  population,  it  is  perfeflly 
chimerical  to  expe£l:  foccefs  in  any  proje£k  of  the  kind.  I 
am  alfo  (Irongly  difpofed  to  believe  that  the  indolent  and  tur- 
bulent habits  of  the  lower  Irifh  can  never  be  corredled,  while 
the  potatoe  fyftem  enables  them  to  increafe  fo  much  beyond 
the  regular  demand  for  labour. 

naturally 
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naturally  happen,  that  for  fomc  time  after  the 
introdudion  of  this  toot  as  the  general  food  of 
the  lower  claiTes  of  people,  a  greater  quantity 
would  be  grown  than. was  demanded,  and  they 
ifvould  live  in  plenty.  Mr.  Young,  in  his  travels 
through  France,  obferv^cs,  that,  ^'  In  diftrids 
"  which  contain  immenfe  quantities  of  wafte 
**  land  of  a  ccrtaih  degree  of  fertility,  as  in  the 
^'  roots  of  the  Pyrenees,  belonging  to  com- 
*'  munitics  ready  to  fell  them,  economy  and 
*'  induftry,  animated  with  the  views  of  fettling 
^*  and  marrying, flourilh  greatly;  in.  fuchneigh- 
*'  bourhoods  fomcthing  like  an  American  in- 
"  creafe  takes  place,  and  if  the  lanji  be  cheap 
*^  little  diftrefs  is  found.  But  as  procreation 
^*  goes  on  rapidly  under  fuch  circumftances,  the 
'*  leaft  check  to  fubfiftcnce  is  attended  with 
"  great  mifery ;  as  waftes  becoming  dearer,  or 
^*  the  beft  portions  being  fold,  or  diiBculties 
*'  arifmg  in  the  acquifition ;  all  which  circum- 
^*  ftances  I  met  with  in  thofc  mountains.  The 
*^  moment  that  any  impediment  happens  the 
**  diftrefs  of  fuch  people  will  be  proportioned 
^'  to  the  aftivity  and  vigour  which  had  ani- 
"  mated  population ^" 

This  defcription  will  apply  cxacftly  to  what 

*  Travels  in  France,  vol.i.  c.  xvii.  p.  409^ 
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^ould  take  place  in  this  country^  on  the  diftri- 
bution  of  fmall  portions  of  land  to  the  common 
people^  and  the  introdudion  of  potatoes  as  their 
general  food.     For  a  time  the  change  might 
appear  bene6ciaU  and  of  courfe  the  idea  of  pro* 
perty  would  make  it,  at  £rft,  highly  acceptable 
to  the  poor ;  but  as  Mn  Young  in  another  place 
lays,  "  You  prcfently  arrive  at  the  limit  beyond , 
"  which,  the  earthy  cultivate  it  as  you  pleaie^ 
*'  will  feed  no  more  mouths ;  yet  thofe  fimple 
^^  manners  which   inftigate   to    marriage  ftill 
^*  continue  ;  what  then  is  the  confequcncc  but 
**  the  moft  dreadful  niifery  imaginable''/* 

When  the  commons  were  all  divided  and  dif- 
ficulties began  to  occur  in  procuring  potatoe 
grounds,  the  habit  of  early  marriages  which  had 
been  introduced,  would  occasion  the  moil  com- 
plicated difbefs ;  and  when  from  the  increafing 
population,  and  diminifhing  Iburces  of  fubiift- 
ence,  the  average  growth  of  potatoes  was  not 
more  than  the  average  confumption,  a  fcarcity 
of  potatoes  would  be,  in  every  relpcd,  as  pro- 
bable as  a  fcaicity  of  wheat  at  prefent>  and 
when  it  did  arrive,  it  would  be  beyond  all  com- 
parifon  more  dreadful. 

When  the  common  people  of  a  country  live 

*  Travdb  in  Fraiuxi  vol.i.  c  xvii*  p.  409. 
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ptmcipally  upon  the  deareft  grain,  as  tKey  do  in 
England  on  wheat,  they  bare  great  refources  in 
a  fcarcify;  and  barley,  oats,  rice,  cheap  foups^ 
and  potatoes,  all  prefcnt  tbemiclves  as  leis  ex- 
peniivc,  yet  at  the  fame  time  wholefome  means 
of  nourilhment ;  but  when  their  habittial  food 
is  the  loweft  in  this  fcale^  they  appear  to  be  ab- 
fblutcly  without  rcfource,  except  in  the  bark 
of  trees,  like  the  poor  Swedes;  and  a  great 
portion  of  them  muft  neceffarily  be  ftarved. 
Whcaten  bread,  roaft  beef,  and  turbot,  which 
might  not  fail  at  the  fame  time,  are  indeed  in 
themfelves  unexceptionable  fubftitutes  for  po- 
tatoes, and  would  probably  be  accepted  as  fuch 
without  murmuring  by  the  common  people ; 
but  the  misfortune  is,  that  a  large  population 
which  had  been  habitually  Supported  by  milk 
and  potatoes,  would  find  it  difficult  to  obtain 
thefe  fubftitutes  in  fufficient  quantities,  even  if 
the  whole  benevolence  of  the  kingdom  were 
called  into  action  for  the  purpofe. 

The  wages  of  labour  will  always  be  regulated 
by  the  proportion  of  the  liipply  to  the  demand. 
And  as,  upon  the  potatoe  fyftem,  a  fupply  more 
than  adequate  to  the  demand  would  very  ibon 
take  place,  and  this  fiipply  might  be  continued 
at  a  very  cheap  rate^  on  acccmnt  of  the  cheap-* 

nefs 
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neis  of  the  food  which  would  fiimiih  it,  the 
common  price  of  labour  would  foon  be  regu- 
lated principally  by  the  price  of  potatoes  inftead 
of  the  price  of  wheat,  as  at  prcfcnt ;  and  the 
rags  and  wretched  cabins  of  Ireland  would  fol* 
low  of  courie. 

When  the  demand  for  labour  occafionally 
exceeds  the  fupply,  and  wages  are  regulated  by 
the  price  of  the  deareft  grain,  they  will  gene- 
rally be  fuch  as  to  yield  fomething  befides  mere 
food,  and  the  common  people. may  be  able  to 
obtain  decent  houfes  and  decent  clothing.  If 
the  contraft  between  the  ftate  of  the  French 
and  Englifli  labourers  which  Mr.  Young  has 
drawn,  be  in  any  degree  near  the  truth,  the  ad- 
vantage on  the  fide  of  England  has  been  occa* 
iloned  precifely  and  exclufively  by  thefe  two 
circumftances  ;  and  if  by  the  adoption  of  milk 
and  potatoes  as  the  general  food  of  the  common 
people,  thefe  circumftances  were  totally  altered, 
io  as  to  make  the  fupply  of  labour  conftantly  in 
a  great  excefs  above  the  demand  for  it,  and  re- 
gulate wages  by  the  price  of  the  cheapeft  food, 
the  advantage  would  be  immediately  loft,  and 
no  efforts  of  benevolence  could  prevent  the  moft 
general  and  abjeft  poverty. 
.    Upon  the  fame   principle  it  would  by  no 

means 
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means  be  eligible  tbatthe  cheap  foups  of  Count 
Rumford  fhoul4  be  adopted  as  the  general  food 
of  the  common  people.  They  arc  excellent 
inventions  for  public  inftitutions,  and  as  occa- 
iional  refources  ;  but  if  they  were  once  univer- 
fally  adopted  by  the  poor,  it  wotild  be  impof- 
fible  to  prevent  the  price  of  labour  from  being 
regulated  by  them ;  and  the  labourer,  though 
at  firft  he  might  have  more  to  fpare  for  other 
expenccs,  befides  food,  would  ultimately  have 
much  lefs  to  fpare  than  before. 

The  defirable  thing,  with  a  view  to  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  the  common  people  feems  to  be^  that 
their  habitual  food  fliould  be  dear,  and  their 
wages  regulated  by  it ;  but  that,  in  a  fcarcity, 
or  other  occafional  diftrefs,  the  cheaper  food 
fhould  be  readily  and  cheerfully  adopted*.  With 
a  view  of  rendering  this  tranfition  eafier,  and  at 
the  fame  time  of  making  a  ufeful  difl:in<5lion 
between  thofe  who  are  dependent  on  parifli  re- 
lief, and  thofe  who  are  not,  I  ftiould  think  that 
one  plan  which  Mr.  Young  propofes  would  be 

*  It  is  certainly  to  be  wiftied  that  every  cottage  in  England 
fhould  hav^  sr  garden  to  it,  well  flocked  with  vegetables.  A 
little  variety  of  food  is  in  every  point  of  view  highly  ufeful. 
Potatoes  are  undoubtedly  a  moft  valuable  affiftance,  though  I 
fhould  be  very  forry  ever  to  fee  them  the  principal  depend- 
ence of  our  labourers. 

extremely 
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extremely  eligible.  This  is  "  to  pafs  an  aA 
**  prohibiting  relief,  fo  far  as  fubfiiiience  is  cwi- 
**  cerned^  in  any  other  manner  than  by  pota- 
'*  tocs>  rice,  and  feup,  not  merely  as  a  meafure 
"  of  the  nooment,  but  permanently*/*  I  do 
not  think  that  this  plan  would  neieflarily  intro* 
duce  tbefe  articles  as  the  common  food  oi  the 
lower  claiies ;  and  if  it  merely  made  the  tran« 
iition  to  them  in  periods  of  diftrefs  eaficr,  and 
at  the  fame  time,  drew  a  more  marked  Tmc 
than  at  prefent,  between  dependence  and  inde- 
pendence, it  would  have  a  very  beneficial  e£Fe<ft. 
As  it  is  acknowledged  that  the  introduAkn 
of  milk  and  potatoes,  or  of  cheap  ibups>  as  the 
general  food  of  the  lower  claiTes  of  people^ 
would  lower  the  price  of  labour,  perhaps  fbipe 
cold  politician  might  propofe  to  adopt  the  lyf^ 
tcm,  with  a  view  of  underfelling  foreigners  la 
the  markets  of  Europe*  I  ihould  not  envy  the 
feelings  which  could  fuggeil  Aich  a  proposal.  I 
really  cannot  conceive  any  thing  much  more  de- 
teftable,  than  the  idea  of  knowingly  condemning 
the  labourers  of  this  country  to  the  rags  and 

»  Queftion  of  Scarcity,  &c.  p.  80.  This  might  be  done, 
at  lead  with  regard  to  workhoufes.  In  aflifting  the  poor  at 
their  own  homes,  it  might  be  fubjeft  to  fome  pradical  diffi* 
culties. 

wretched 
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wretched  cabms  <^  Ireland,  for  the  purpofe  of 
felling  a  few  more  broad  cloths  and  calicoes  \ 

The 

*  In  this  dblervation  I  have  not  the  leaftldea  oraTIuSing  to 
Mr.  Young,  who,  I  firmly  hrficire,  ardently  wiflies  to  mdi* 
49rate  the  cx>iidii^n  of  the  lower  dalles  of  people,  iSiottgh  I  im 
not  th'mk  that  3m  (ibn  fiiroutd  ^effeQ  the  ot^d  ki  now.  He 
other  did  Jiot  fee  iJiofe  confeqaences  which  I  apprehend  from 
it;  or  he  has  a  better  opinion  of  the  happinefs  of  the  coinnion 
people  in  Ireland  than  I  have.  In  liis  Iiiniitour  he  feemed 
tmidi  ftruck  i;nfli  the  pleitty  of  potatoes  which  t^rey  poffdOfed, 
^oid  the  :abi(biice  of  all  ^pprehenfion  isf  •want.  Had  be  cra- 
vejled  in  iSoo  and  j8oi,  his  incipreifions  would  by  aU  ac- 
counts  have  been  very  different.  From  the  facility  which  lias 
hitherto  prevailed  in  Ireland  of  procuring  potatoe  grounds, 
fcarcitics  have  certainly  been  rare,  and  all  the  efie6(s  of  the 
4yfteni  have  not  yet  been  felt,  though  certainly  enough  to 
•make  it  appear  i|^ry  far  from  defirablc. 

Mr.  Yoiuig  has  frnce  purfued  liis  idea  more  in  detail,  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled,  ^n  Inquiry  into  the  Propriety  of  applying 
PTaJles  to  the  better  Maintenance  and  Support  of  the  Poor. 
But  the  impreffion  on  my  mind  is  ftrll  the  fame ;  and  it  ap- 
pears to  me  caDcuAated  to  afimulate  the  conditi<&niof  ^ihe  ibr- 
^urers  of  this  country  to  that  of  the  lower  cltfflTes  of  the 
Iriili.  Mr.  Young  feems,  in  a  mod  unaccountable  manner, 
to  have  forgotten  all  his  general  principles  on  this  fubjed.  He 
has  treated  the  queftion  of  a  provifion  for  the  poor,  as  if  it 
was  merely,  How  to  provide  in  the  cheapeft  and  bed  manner 
for  a  given  number  of  people  ?  If  this  had  been  the  fole  quef- 
tion,  It  would  never  have  taken  fo  many  hundred  years  to  re- 
folve.  But  the  real  queftion  is,  How  to  provide  for  thofe 
who  are  in  want,  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  prevent  a  continual 

accumulation 
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The  wealth  and  power  of  natioos  arc,  after  all^ 
onl J  d^rabk  as  thcjr  contribate  to  hai^iodk 
la  this  point  of  Tiew,  I  ihould  be  veiy  iax  fiom 
imdenraluing  tbem,  ccmfidering  them,  in  gene- 
ral^ as  abiblutelj  neceflarjr  means  to  attain  the 
end ;  bat  if  any  particular  ca£b  ihoald  occor,  in 
which  thej  appeared  to  be  in  direA  oppofition 
to  each  other^  we  cannot  rationally  doabt  which 
ought  to  be.poflponed* 

Fortunately  however,  even  on  the  nanoweii: 
political  principles,  the  adoption  of  inch  a  iyi^ 
tern  would  not  anfwer.  It  has  always  been  ob- 
ierved,  that  thole  who  work  chiefly  on  their 
own  property,  work  very  indolently  and  un- 
willingly when  employed  for  others;  and  it 
muil  nepeflarily  happen^  when,  ixom  the  ge- 
neral adoption  of  a  very  cheap  food,  the  popu- 
lation of  a  country  increafes  confiderably  beyond 
the  demand  for  labour,  that  habits  of  idlenefs 
and.  turbulence  will  be  generated,  moil:  peculi- 
arly unfavourable  to  aflouriihingilate  of  manu- 

accumtilation  of  their  nambers  ?  and  it  will  readily  occur  to 
the  reader,  that  a  plan  of  giving  them  land  and  cows  cannot 
promife  much  fuccefs  in  this  refpe£l.  If,  after  all  the  com- 
mons had  been  divided,  the  poor  laws  were  ftill  to  continue  in 
force,  no  good  reafon  can  be  affigned  why  the  rates  fliould  not 
in  a  few  years  be  as  high  as  they  are  prefent,  independently  of 
all  that  had  been  expended  in  the  purchafe  of  land  and  (lock. 

fadures. 
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failures.  In  fpite  of  the  cheapnefs  of  labour  in 
Ireland^  there  are  few  manufaftures  which  can 
be  prepared  in  that  country  for  foreign  fale  fo 
cheap  as  in  England :  and  this  is  in  great  mea- 
fure  owing  to  the  want  of  thole  indufbrious 
habits  which  can  only  be  produced  by  regular 
cmploynicnt. 


CHAP. 


(  ^  ) 


CHAP.  XL 

Of  tie  nectffitj  of  general  prmdf Us  on  this  fuhjcll^ 

,  It  has  been  obfcrvcd  by  Hume,  that  of  all  fci- 
ences,  there  is  none  where  firft  appearances  are 
more  deceitful  than  in  politics*.  The  remark  is 
midoubtedly  very  juft,  and  is  moft  peculiarly  ap* 
plicable  to  that  departrnent  of  the  fcience  which 
relates  to  the  modes  of  improving  the  condition 
of  the  lower  claiTes  of  Ibciety. 

We  are  continually  hearing  declamations^ 
againft  theory  and  theorifts,  by  men  who  pride 
themfelves  upon  the  diftin6lion  of  being  prac- 
tical. It  muft  be  acknowledged  that  bad  theo* 
Ties  are  very  bad  things,  and  the  authors  of  them 
tiieleis,  and  fbmetimes  pernicious  members  of 
fociety.  But  thefe  advocates  of  pradice  do  not 
feem  to  be  aware,  that  they  themlclves  very 
often  come  under  this  defcription,  and  that  a 
great  part  of  them  may  be  claiTed  among  the  moft 
mifchievous  theorifts  of  their  time.  When  a 
pian  faithfully  relates  any  fafts  which  have  come 

•JEffay  xi.  yoLi.  p.  431.  8vo» 
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Within  the  fcope  of  his  own  obfervation,  how- 
ever confined  it  may  have  been,  he  undoubtedly 
adds  to  the  fum  of  general  knowledge,  and  con- 
fers a  benefit  on  fociety.  But  when  from  this 
confined  experience,  froni  the  management  of 
his  own  little  farm,  or  the  details  of  the  work- 
houfe  in  his  neighbourhod,  he  draws  a  general 
inference,  as  is  very  frequently  the  cafe,  he  then 
at  once  ere6ls  himfelf  into  a  theorift,  and  is 
the  more  dangerous>  becaufc  experience  being 
the  only  juft  foundation  for  theory,  peoplie  are 
often  caught  merely  by  the  found  of  the  woird^ 
and  do  not  ftop  to  make  the  diftinftion  between 
that  partial  experience  which,  on  fueh  fubjefts, 
is  no  foundation  whatever  for  a  juft  theory,  and 
tha^  general  experience,  on  w^hich  alone  a  juft 
theory  can  be  founded* 

There  are  perhaps  few  fubje(fts  on  which  hil* 
taiin  ingenuity  has  been  more  exerted,  than  in 
the  endeavour  to  meliorate  the  condition  of  the 
poor;  and  there  is  certainly  no  fubjdd  ih  which 
it  has  fo  Completely  failed.  The  queftion  be- 
tween the  theorift  who  calls  himfelf  praftical* 
and  the  genuine  theorift  is,  whether  this  fliould 
prompt  us  to  look  into  all  the  holes  and  corners 
i>t  workhoufes,  arid  content  ourfelves  with 
mbldirtg  the  pajfifk  officers  for  their  wafte  of 

VOL-  II.  H  H  cheefc 
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chcefe  parings  and  candle  ends^  and  livith  dii^ 
tributing  xnore  ibaps  and  potatoes ;  ix  to  recur 
to  general  principles  which  ihow  us  at  once  the 
caufe  of  the  failure^  and  prove  that  the  ijilem 
has  been  from  the  begbning  radically  erroneous. 
There  is  no  fiil^eA  to  which  general  principles 
have  been  (6  ieldom  applied ;  and  yet  in  the 
whole  compafs  of  human  knowledge,  I  doubt^ 
if  there  be  one  in  which  it  is  fo  dangerous  to 
lofe  fight  of  them ;  becauie  the  partial  and  im- 
mediate efieds  of  a  particular  mode  of  ^ving 
affiftance  are  {o  often  diredly  oppodte  to  tht 
general  and  permanent  tSc&s. 

It  has  been  obferved  in  particular  diflricb, 
where  cottagers  are  poflefied  of  fmall  pieces  of 
land,  and  are  in  the  habit  of  keeping  cows,  that 
during  the  late  fcarcities  ibme  of  them  were 
able  to  fupport  themfelves  without  parilh  affift- 
ance,  and  others  with  comparatively  little*. 

According  to  the  partial  view  in  which  thi^ 
fubje A  has  been  always  contemplated,  a  general 
inference  has  been  drawn  from  fuch  inilances, 
that  if  we  could  place  all  our  labourers  in  a 
iimilar  iituation,  they  would  all  be  equally  com--* 

*  See  an  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  Cottagers  in  the  Countie& 
of  Lincoln  and  Rutland  hj  Robert  Gg^laj.  Aanals  of 
Igricttlture^  vol,  suxvii.  p.  $i/^^ 

fortable, 
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fortaWe,  and  equally  independent  of  the  parifli. 
This  is  an  inference  however,  that  by  no  mean^ 
follows.  The  advantage  which  cottagers  who 
at  prelent  keep  cows  enjoy,  arifes  in  a  great 
mealure  from  its  being  peculiar,  and  would  be 
confiderabiy  diminiflied  if  it  were  made  ge- 
neral. 

A  farmer  or  gentleman  has,  we  will  fuppofe, 
a  certain  number  of  cottages  on  his  farm.  Being 
a  liberal  man,  and  liking  to  fee  all  the  people 
about  him  comfortable,  he  may  join  a  piece  of 
land  to  his  cottages  fufficient  to  keep  one  or 
two  cows,  and  give  bcfides  high  wages.  His 
labourers  will  of  courfe  live  in  plenty,  and  be  able 
to  rear  up  large  families  ;  but  his  farm  may  not 
require  many  hands ;  and  though  he  may 
choofe  to  pay  thofe  that  he  employs  well,  he 
will  not  probably  wifli  to  have  more  labourers 
on  his  land  than  his  work  requires.  He  does 
not  therefore  build  more  houfes ;  and  the  chil- 
dren of  the  labourers  whom  he  employs  muft 
evidently  emigrate  and  fettle  in  other  countries. 
While  fuch  a  iyftem  continues  peculiar  to  cer- 
tain families,  or  certain  diftridls,  the  emigrants 
would  eafily  be  able  to  find  work  in  other 
places;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  indi- 
-vidual  labourers  employed  on  thefe  farms  are  in 
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an  enviable  fituation,  and  fuch  as  we  might  na- 
turally wirti  was  the  lot  of  all  our  labourers. 
But  it  is  perfeftly  clear  that  fuch  a  fyftem  could 
not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  poffcfs  the  fame 
advantages,  if  it  v^ere  made  general ;  becaufe 
there  would  then  be  no  countries  to  which  the 
children  could  emigrate  with  the  -fame  profpeft 
t)f  finding  work.  Population  would  evidently 
incrcafe  beyond  the  demand  of  towns  and  ma- 
nufaftories,  and  the  price  of  labour  would  uni- 
verfally  falL 

It  Ihould  be  obferved  alfo,  that  one  of  the 
«:eafons  why  the  labourers  who  at  prcfent  keep 
cows  are  fo  comfortable,  is,  that  they  are  able 
to  make  a  confiderable  profit  of  the  milk  which 
they  do  not  ufc  themfelves,  an  advantage  which 
would  evidently  be  very  much  diminiihed  if 
4he  lyftem  were  univerfaL  And  though  they 
were  certainly  able  to  ftruggle  through  the  late 
fcarcities  with  lefs  affiftance  than  their  neigh- 
bours, as  might  naturally  be  expelled,  from 
their  having  other  refources  befides  the  article 
which  In  thofe  individual  years  was  fcarce ;  yet 
if  the  lyftem  were  univerfal,  there  can  be  no 
realbn  affigned  why  they  would  not  be  fubjeft 
to  fuffer  as  much  from  a  fcarcity  of  grafs  and  a 

mortalitjF 
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inortality  among  cows*,  as  our  common  labour- 
ers do  now  from  a  fcarcity  of  wheat.  We 
ihould  be  extremely  cautious  therefore  of  truft- 
ing  to  fuch  appearances,  and  of  drawing  a  ge- 
neral inference  from  this  kind  of  partial  expe- 
rience. 

The  main  principle  on  which  the  fociety  for 
increafing  the  comforts,  and  bettering  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor,  profeflcs  to  proceed  is  ex- 
cellent. To  give  efFeft  to  that  mafteripring  of 
induftry,  the  defire  of  .bettering  our  condition^ 
is  the  true  mode  of  improving  the  ftatc  of  the 
lower  claiTes ;  and  we  may  fafely  agree  with  Mr. 
Bernard,  in  one  of  his  able  prefaces,  that  what- 
ever encourages  and  promotes  habits  of  induftry, 
prudence,  foreiight,  virtue,  and  cleanlinels, 
among  the  poor,  is  beneficial  to  them  and  to  the 
country ;  and  whatever  removes  or  diminiflies 
the  incitements  to  any  of  thefe  qualities,  is  de- 

*  At  prefent  the  lofs  of  a  cow  which  mud  now  and  then 
happen,  i$  generally  remedied  by  a  petition  and  fubfcription, 
and  as  the  event  is  considered  as  a  mod  ferious  misfortune  to  a 
labourer,  thefe  petitions  are  for  the  mod  part  attended  to ; ' 
but  if  the  cow  fyftem  were  univerfal,  lodes  would  occur  fo 
frequently  that  they  could  not  poflibly  be  repaired  in  the  fam^ 
way,  and  families  would  b^  continually  dropping  froo^  com- 
jafs^iv«  plenty  into  want. 

**  I^reface  to  vol.  ii.  of  the  Reports* 
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trimental  to  the  ftate,  and  pernicious  to  the 
individual\ 

Mr.  Bernard  indeed  himfelf  feems  in  general 
to  be  fully  aware  of  the  difficulties  which  the 
fociety  has  to  contend  with  in  the  accomplifli- 
ment  of  its  objeft.  But  ftill  it  appears  to  be  in 
fome  danger  of  falling  into  the  error  before 
alluded  to,  of  drawing  general  inferences  from 
infufficient  experience.  Without  adverting  to 
the  plans  relpe<5ting  cheaper  foods  and  parifli 
fhpps,  recommended  by  individuals,  the  bene- 
ficial effeds  of  which  depend  entirely  upon  their 
being  peculiar  to  certain  families  or  certain  pa-- 
fifties,  and'would  be  loft  if  they  were  general, 
by  lowering  the  wages  of  labour ;  I  fliall  only 
notice  one  obfervation  of  a  more  compreheniive 
nature,  which  occurs  in  the  preface  to  the  fe- 
<:ond  volume  of  the  Reports.  It  is  there  re-^ 
marked,  that  the  experience  of  the  fociety 
feemed  to  warrant  the  conclufion,  that  the  beft 
mode  of  relieving  the  poor  was,  by  affifting 
them  at  their  own  homes,  and  placing  out  their 
children  as  foon  as  poffible  in  different  employ- 
ments, apprenticefliips,  &c.  I  really  •  believe 
that  this  is  the  beft,  and  it  is  certainly  the  moft 
pgreeable  mode,  in  which  occafional  and  difcri- 
»  Preface  to  vopjii,  of  th^  Reports. 

minat? 
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minate  affiftance  can  be  given.  But  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  muft  be  done  with  caution,  and 
cannot  be  adopted  as  a  general  principle,  and 
made  the  foundation^  of  univerfal  pra<^ice.  It 
is  open  exadly  to  the  fame  objedlion  as  the  covr 
iyftem  which  has  juft  been  noticed,  and  that 
part  of  the  ad  of  the  43d  of  Elizabeth  which 
direds  the  overfeers  to  employ  and  provide  for 
the  children  of  the  poor.  A  particular  parifli, 
where  all  the  children,  as  foon  as  they  were  of  a 
proper  age,  were  taken  from  their  parents  and 
placed  out  in  proper  fituations,  might  be  very 
comfortable;  but  if  the  Iyftem  were  general, 
and  the  poor  faw  that  all  their  children  would 
be  thus  provided  for,  every  employment  Would 
prefently  be  Overftocked  with  hands,  and  the* 
confequence  need  not  be  again  repeated. 
.  Nothing  can  be  more  clear  than  that  it  is  with- 
in the  power  of  money,  and  of  the  exertions  of 
the  rich,  adequately  to  relieve  a  particular  family, 
a  particular  parifli,  and  even  a  particular  diftrid:. 
But  it  will  be  equally  clear,  if  we  refled  a  mo- 
ment on  the  fubjed,  that  it  is  totally  out  of  their 
power  to  relieve  the  whole  country  in  the  fame 
way ;  at  leaft  without  providing  a  regular  vent 
for  the  overflowing  numbers  in  emigration,  or 
without  the  prevalence  of  a  particular  virtue 
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among  the  poor,  which  the  diftribution  of  this 
ftfliftance  tends  obvioufly  to  difcoiirage. 

Even  induftry  itfelf  is,  in  this  refpeA,  not 
very  different  from  money,  A  man  who  poffeffes 
a  certain  portion  of  it,  above  what  is  ufually 
pofleffed  by  his  neighbours,  will,  in  the  adlual 
ftate  of  things,  be  ahuoft  fure  of  a  competent; 
livelihood;  but  if  all  his  neighbours  were  to  be-' 
come  at  once  as  induftrious  as  himfelf,  the  abfo-^ 
lute  portion  of  induftry  which  he  before  pof- 
fefled  would  no  longer  be  a  fecurity  againft 
want.  Hume  fell  into  a  very  great  error,  wheri 
lie  aflerted  that  ^*  almoft  all  the  moral,  as  well 
*\  as  natural  evils  of  human  life,  arife  from  idle- 
nefs  ;**  and  for  the  cure  of  thefe  ills,  required 
only  that  the  whole  fpecies  iliould  poflefs  natu- 
rally an  equal  diligence  with  that  which  many 
individuals  are  able  to  attain  by  habit  and  re- 
flexion*. It  is  evident  that  this  given  degree  of 
induftry  poflefrcd  by  the  whole  Ipecies,  if  not 
combined  with  another  virtue  of  which  he  takes 
no  notice,  would  totally  fail  of  refcuing  fociety 
from  want  and  milcry,  and  would  fcarcely  re- 
move a  fingle  moral  or  phyfical  evil  of  all  thoft 
to  which  he  alludes- 

J  am  aware  of  an  objedion  which  will,  with 
f  Dialogues  on  Natural  Religion,  Part  xi.  p.  212. 

great 
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great  appearance  of  juftice,  be  urged  agamft  the 
general  tenour  of  thele  reafonings.  It  will  be 
faid,  that  to  argue  thus,  is  at  once  to  objeft  to 
every  mode  of  affifting  the  poor,  as  it  is  impof- 
lible,  in  the  nature  of  things,  to  affift  people  in- 
dividually, without  altering  their  relative  iitu- 
ation  in  fociety,  and  proportionally  depreffing 
others;  and  that  as  thofe  who  have  families^ 
are  the  perfons  naturally  moft  fubjeft  to  diftrefs, 
and  as  we  are  certainly  not  called  upon  to  affift 
thofe  who  do  not  want  our  aid,  we  muft  necef- 
farily,  if  we  aft  at  all,  relieve  thofe  who  have 
children,  and  thus  encourage  marriage  and  po- 
pulation. 

I  have  already  obferved  however,  and  I  here 
repeat  it  again,  that  the  general  principles  on 
thefe  fubjefts  ought  not  to  be  pulhed  too  far, 
though  they  fhould  always  be  kept  in  view ; 
and  that  many  cafes  may  occur  in  which  the 
good  refulting  from  the  relief  of  the  prefent  dif- 
trefs,  may  more  than  overbalance  the  evil  to  bcf 
apprehended  from  the  remote  confequence. 

All  relief  in  inftances  of  diftrels,  not  arifing 
from  idle  and  improvident  habits,  clearly  comes 
under  this  defcription ;  and  in  general  it  may 
be  obferved,  that  it  is  only  that  kind  of  j^^- 
maifc  and  certain  relief,  on  vvhich  the  poor  can 
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confidently  depend^  whatever  nwy  be  their  con- 
dud^  that  violates  general  principles  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  make  it  clear  that  the  general  con- 
fequence  is  worfe  than  the  particular  evil* 

Independently  of  this  difcriminate  and  occa- 
iional  aififtance,  the  beneficial  .effe<5ls  of  which 
I  have  fully  allowed  in  a  preceding  chapter^  I 
have  before  endeavoured  to  fhow,  that  much 
might  be  expeded  from  a  better  and  more  ge- 
neral iyfiiem  of  education.  Every  thing  that 
can  be  done  in  this  way,  has  indeed  a  very  pe* 
culiar  value  ;  becaufe  education  is  one  of  thofe 
advantages,  which  not  only  all  may  ihare  with- 
out interfering  with  each  other,  but  the  raifing 
of  one  pcribn  may  aAually  contribute  to  the 
raifing  of  others.  If,  for  inftance,  a  man  by 
education  acquires  that  decent  kind  of  pride, 
and  thofe  jufter  habits  of  thinking,  which  will 
prevent  him  from  burdening  fociety  with  a 
family  of  children  which  he  cannot  fupport,  his 
conduft,  as  far  as  an  individual  inftance  can  go, 
tends  evidently  to  improve  the  condition  of  his 
fellow  labourers  ;  and  a  contrary  condudl  from 
ignorance,  would  tend  as  evidently  to  deprefs  it. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  alfo,  that  ibmething 
might  be  done  towards  bettering  the  fituation 
of  the  poor  by  a  general  improvement  of  their 

cottages ;. 
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cottages,  if  care  were  taken,  at  the  fame  timc^ 
not  to  make  them  fo  large  as  to  allow  of  two 
families  fettling  in  them ;  and  not  to  increaie 
their  number  fader  than  the  demand  for  labour 
required.  One  of  the  moft  falutary,  and  leaft 
pernicious  checks  to  the  frequency  of  early 
marriages  in  this  country,  is  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  a  cottage,  and  the  laudable  habits 
which  prompt  a  labourer  rather  to  defer  his 
marriage  fome  years  in  the  expeftation  of  a 
vacancy,  than  to  content  himfelf  with  a  wretch- 
ed mud  cabin,  like  thofe  in  Ireland*. 

Even  the  cow  lyftem,  upon  a  more  confined 
pljyi,  might  not  be  open  to  objeftion.  With 
any  view  of  making  it  a  fubftitute  for  the  Poor 
Laws,  and  of  giving  labourers  a  right  to  de- 
mand land  and  cows  in  proportion  to  their  fa- 
milies ;  or  of  taking  the  common  people  from 
the  confumption  of  wheat,  and  feeding  them 

*  Perhaps,  however,  this  is  not  often  left  to  his  choice,  on 
account  of  the  fear  which  every  parifh  has  of  increafing  its 
poor.  There  are  many  ways  by  which  oqr  poor  laws  ope- 
rate in  counteradting  their  firft  obvious  tendency  to  increafe 
population,  and  this  is  one  of  them.  I  have  little  doubt  that 
it  is  almoft  cxclufively  owing  to  thefe  counterading  caufes, 
that  we  have  been  able  toperfevere  in  this  fyftem  fo  long,  and 
that  the  condition  of  the  poor  has  not  been  fo  much  injured 
by  it  as  might  have  been  expedited, 

on 
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on  milk  and  potatoes,  it  appears  to  me,  I  confefe, 
truly  prepoftcrous :  but  if  it  were  fo  ordered  as 
merely  to  provide  a  comfortable  iituation  for 
the  better  and  more  induftrious  clafi  of  labour- 
ers, and  to  fupply  at  the  fame  time,  a  very  im- 
portant want  among  the  poor  in  general,  that 
of  milk  for  their  children,  I  think  that  it 
would  be  extremely  beneficial,  and  might  be 
made  a  very  powerful  incitement  to  habits  of 
induftry,  economy,  and  pmdence.  With  this 
view  however,  it  is  evident,  that  only  a  certain 
portion  of  the  labourers  in  each  parifh  could  be 
embraced  in  the  plan ;  that  good  conduct,  and 
not  mere  diftrefs,  Ihould  have  the  moft  valid 
claim  to  preference ;  that  too  much  attention 
fliould  not  be  paid  to  the  number  of  children ; 
and  that  univerfally,  thofe  who  had  faved  money 
enough  for  the  purchafe  of  a  cow,  ihould  be 
preferred,  to  thoie  who  required  to  be  furni(hed 
with  one  by  the  parifli*. 

*  The  afl.  of  Elizabeth  which  prohibited  the  building  of 
cottages,  unlefs  four  acres  of  land  were  annexed  to  them,  is 
probably  imprafti cable  in  a  manufacturing  country  like  Eng- 
land ;  but  upon  this  principle,  certainly  the  greateft  part  of 
the  poor  might  poflefs  land ;  becaufe  the  diflBculty  of  pro- 
' curing  fuch  cottages  would  always  operate  as  a  powerful  check 
to  their  increafe.  The  efFeft  of  fuch  a  plan  would  be  very 
^diflPerent  from  that  of  Mr,  Young. 
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To  facilitate  the  faving  of  fmall  fums  of  mo- 
ney for  this  purpofe,  and  encourage  young  la- 
bourers to  economize  their  earnings  with  a  vicvr 
to  a  provifion  for  marriage,  it  might  be  ex- 
tremely ufeful  to  have  country  banks,  where  the 
fmalleft  fums  would  be  received,  and  a  fair  in- 
terefl:  paid  for  them.  At  prefent,  the  few  la- 
bourers who  fave  a  little  money,  are  oftea 
greatly  at  a  lofs  to  know  what  to  do  with  it ; 
and  under  fuch  circumftances  we  cannot  be 
much  furprifed  that  it  ftiould  fometimes  be  ill 
employed,  and  laft  but  a  Ihort  time.  It  would 
probably  be  eflential  to  the  fuccefs  of  any  plan 
of  this  kind,  that  the  labourer  Ihould  be  able  to 
draw  out  his  money  whenever  he  wanted  it, 
and  have  the  moft  perfe6l  liberty  of  difpofing  of 
it  in  every  refped:  as  he  pleafed.  Though  we 
.  may  regret,  that  n^oney  fo  hardly  earned  fliould 
.fometimes  be  Ipent  to  little  purpofe;  yet  it 
feems  to  be  a  cafe  in  which  we  have  no  right 
to  interfere ;  nor  if  we  had,  would  it  in  a  gene- ' 
ral  view,  be  advantageous ;  becaufe  the  know- 
ledge of  pofleffing  this  liberty  would  be  of  more 
.  ufc  in  encouraging  the  pradice  of  faving,  than 
any  reftridion  of  it,  in  preventing  the  mifufe  of 
money  fo  faved. 

One  Ihould  undoubtedly  be  extrcniely  unwil- 
ling 
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Itng  not  to  make  as  mudi  ufe  as  poflible  of  that 
known  ftimulus  to  induftiy  and  economy,  the 
deiire  oiy  and  the  attachment  to  property  :  but 
it  ihould  be  recoUcdcd,  that  the  good  cffcds  of 
this  ftimulus  fhow  themfelves  principally  when 
this  property  is  to  be  procured,  or  preferved,  by 
perfbnal  exertions;  and  that  they  are  by  no 
means  fo  general  under  other  circumftances.  If 
any  idle  man  with  a  family  could  demand  and 
obtain  a  cpw  and  ibme  land,  I  ihould  expc6l  to 
fee  both  very  often  neglcAed. 

It  has  been  obferved  that  thole  cottagers  who 
keep  cows,  are  more  induftnous  and  more  re- 
gular in  their  conduA,  than  thofe  who  do  not. 
This  is  probably  true,  and  what  might  naturally 
be  expeded  ;  but  the  inference  that  the  way  to 
make  all  people  induftrious  is  to  give  them 
cows,  may  by  no  means  be  quite  fo  certain. 
Moft  of  thofe  who  keep  cows  at  prefent  havepur- 
chafed  them  with  ^he  fruits  of  their  own  indus- 
try.  It  is  therefore  more  juft  to  fay,  that  their 
induftry  has  give^  them  a  cow,  than  that  a  cow 
has  given  them  their  induftry  ;  though  I  would 
by  no  means  be  underftood  to  imply,  that  the 
fudden  pofleffioh  of  property  never  generates 
induftrious  habits. 

The  pradical  good  efFeds  which  have  been 

already 
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already  experienced,  from  cottagers  keeping 
cows  %  arife  in  faft  from  the  fyftem  being  nearly 
liich  as  the  confined  plan  which  I  have  men- 
tioned. In  the  diflrifts  where  cottagers  of  this 
defcription  mqft  abound,  they  do  not  bear  a 
very  large  proportion  to  the  population  of  the 
•whole  parifli;  they  coniift  in  general  of  the 
better  fort  of  labourers,  who  have  been  able  to 
purchafe  their  o\vn  cows;  and  the  peculiar 
comforts  of  their  fituation  arife  more  from  the 
relative,  than  the  pofitive  advantages  which  they 
poflcfe. 

From  obferving  therefore  their  induftry  and 
comforts,  we  Ihould  be  very  cautious  of  infer- 
ring that  we  could  give  the  fame  induftry  and 
comforts  to  all  the  lower  clafles  of  people,  by 
giving  them  the  fame  poffeffions.  There  is 
nothing  that  has  given  rife  to  fuch  a  cloud  of 
errors,  as  a  confufion  between  relative  and  po- 
fitive, and  between  caufe  and  efFedl. 

It  may  be  faid  however,  that  any  plan  of 
generally  improving  the  cottages  pf  the  poor,  or 
of  enabling  more  of  them  to  keep  cows,  would 
evidently  give  them   the   power  of  rearing  a 

■  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  Cottagers  in  the  Counties  of 
Lincoln  and  Rutland,  by  Robert  Gourlay.  Annals  of  Agri- 
culture, vol.  xxxvii.  P'5I4« 

greater 
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•greater  number  of  children,  and  by  thus  en- 
couraging population,  violate  the  principles 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  eftablifti.  But  if 
I  have  been  fuccefsful  in  making  the  reader 
comprehend  the  principal  bent  of  this  work,  he 
will  be  aware  that  the  precife,  reafon  why  I 
think  that  more  children  ought  not  to  be  born 
than  the  country  can  fupport  is,  that  the  great- 
eft  poffible  number  of  thofe  that  are  bom  may 
be  fupported.  We  cannot,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  affift  the  poor  in  any  way,  without 
enabling  them  to  rear  up  to  manhood  a  greater 
number  of  their  children.  But  this  is,  of  all 
other  things,  the  moft  defirable,  both  with  re- 
gard to  individuals  and  the  public.  Every  loft 
of  a  child  from  the  confequences  of  poverty, 
muft  evidently  be  preceded  and  accompanied 
by  great  mifery  to  individuals ;  and  in  a  public 
view,  every  child  that  dies  under  ten  years  o{ 
age,  is  a  lofs  to  the  nation  of  all  that  had  been 
expended  in  its  fubfiftence  till  that  period.  Con- 
fequently,  in  every  point  of  view^,  a  decreafe  of^ 
mortality  at  all  ages  is  what  we  ought  to  aim 
at.  We  cannot  however  efFed:  this  objeA, . 
without  firft  crowding  the  population  in  fome 
degree  by  making  more  children  grow  up  ta 
manhood ;  but  we  ihall  do  no  harm  in  this  re-< 

fped. 
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lpetft>  il^,  at  the  faitae  tihle,  wc  can  impfefs  thefe 
^hiWrcn  with  the  idea  tkat  to  poffefe  the  iame 
advantages  ai  their  |)arents,  they  nauft  defer  mar* 
xiage  till  they  have  a  fair  profped  of  being  able 
to  maintain  a  faltiil/.  And  it  muft  be  can- 
didly confe^kd  that  if  vire  cannot  do  thi^j  all  our 
former  efforts  will  have  been  thrown  away.  It 
is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  any  perma- 
nent and  general  improvement  in  the  Condition 
of  the  poor  can  be  effededi  without  anincreaft 
in  the  preventive  check  s  and  unleis  this  tak^ 
place,  either  with  or  without  our  efforts,  every 
thing  that  is  done  for  the  pot>r  muft  be  tempo- 
iraiy  and  partial :  a  diminution  of  mortality  at 
|)refent>  will  be  balanced  by  an  incrcafed  mor* 
tality  in  future;  and  the  improvement  of 
their  condition  in  one  place,  will  proportionally 
deprefs  it  in  another.  This  is  a  truth  fo  im- 
J)ortant  and  ib  little  uhderftood,  that  it  can 
fcarcely  be  too  often  infiftcd  on.  The  geni^rallty 
of  charitable  people  and  of  the  encouragers  of 
marriage,  are  not  in  the  fmalleft  degree  aware 
of  the  real  effeds  of  what  they  do. 

Dr.  Paley,  in  a  chapter  on  population,  pro- 
Yifion,  &c.  in  his  Moral  Philofophy,  obfcrves, 
that  the  condition  moft  favourable  to  the  popu- 
lation of  a  country,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  its 
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generil  happmefs  is,  ^^  that  of  a  laborious  frugal 
^'  people  miniftering  to  the  demands  of  an  opu^- 
*'  lent  luxurious  nation**"  Such  a  fi>nn  of  fo- 
ciety  has  not,  it  muft  be  confefled,  an  inviting 
afped:.  Nothing  but  the  convidicn  of  its  being 
abfc^utely  neccflary,  could  reconcile  us  to  the 
idea  of  ten  millions  of  people  condemned  to  in- 
ceilant  toil,  and  to  the  privation  of  eveiy  thing 
but  abfblute  neceffaries,  in  ord^r  to  minifler  to 
the  exceflive  luxuries  of  the  other  million.  But 
the  fa<%  is,  that'  fuch  a  form  of  ibciety  is  by  no 
means  neceflary.  It  is  by  no  means  neceflary, 
that  the  rich  (hould  be  cxceffively  luxurious,  in 
order  to  llipport  the  manufactures  of  a  country, 
or  that  the  poor  fhould  be  deprived  of  all  lux- 
uries, in  order  to  make  them  liifficiently  nume- 
rous.    iThe  beft  and  in  every  point  of  view  the 

•  Vol.  ii.  c.  XI.  p.  359.  From  a  paflage  in  Dr.  Palcy's  late 
Work  on  Natural  Theology,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  fub- 
fequent  reflefiion  has  induced  him  to  modify  fome  of  bis  for- 
mer ideas  on  the  fubjeft  of  population.  He  has  dated  moft 
juftly  (chap.  XXV.  p.  539.)  that  mankind  will  in  every  country 
breed  up  to  a  certain  point  of  diftrefs.  If  this  be  allowed, 
that  country  will  evidently  be  the  happieft^  where  the  degree 
of  diftrefs  at  this  point  is  the  leaft,  and  confequently,  if  the 
fpread  of  luxury  by  producing  the  check  fooner,  tend  to  di- 
miniih  this  degree  of  diftrefs,  it  is  certainly  deftrable, 

moil 
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ixioft  advantageous  ittianufaAures  in  this  country^ 
are  thofe  which  are  confutned  by  the  great  body 
of  the  people.  The  manufaftures  which  arc 
confined  excluiively  to  the  rich,  arc  not  only 
trivial  on  account  of  the  'comparative  fmallneft 
6f  their  quantity  ;  btit  are  further  liable  to  thd 
great  difadvantage  of  producing  much  occafional 
roiiery  among  thofe  employed  in  them,  from 
changes  of  fafliion.  It  is  the  fpread  of  luxury 
therefore  among  the  mafs  of  the  people,  and 
not  an  excefs  of  it  in  a  few,  that  feems  to  be 
moft  advantageous,  both  vnth  j^egard  to  national 
wealth  and  national  happinefs ;  and  what  Df* 
Paley  confiders  as  the  true  evil  and  proper  dan-* 
ger  of  luxury,  I  ihould  be  difpofed  to  confider  as 
its  true  good  and  peculiar  advantage.  If  indeed, 
it  be  allowed  that  in  every  fociety,  not  in  the 
ftatc  of  a  new  colony,,  fome  powerful  check  to 
population  muft  prevail ;  and  if  it  be  observed 
that  a  tafte  for  the  comforts  and  conveniencies 
of  life  will  prevent  people  from  marrying  under 
the  certainty  of  being  deprived  of  thefe  advan- 
tages ;  it  muft  be  allowed  that  we  can  hardly 
cxpeft  to  find  any  check  to  marriage  fo  little 
prejudicial  to  the  happinefs  and  virtue  of  fociety 
as  the  general  prevalence  of  fuch.  a  tafte  ;  ami 
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confequently  that  the  fpread  of  luxury  •  in  thb 
ienfe  of  the  term^  is  particularly  deiirable ;  and 
one  of  the  beft  means  of  railing  that  ilandard  of 
vrretchednefs  alluded  to  in  the  eighth  chapter 
of  this  book. 

It  has  been  generally  found  that  the  mi^ddlc 
parts  of  fociety  are  moft  favourable  to  virtuous 
and  induftrious  habits,  and  to  the  growth  of  all 
kinds  of  talents.  But  it  is  evident  that  all  can* 
not  be  in  the  middle*  Superior  and  inferior 
parts  are  in  the  nature  of  things  abfolutely  ne- 
ceflary ;  and  not  only  neceflary,  but  ftrikingly 
beneficial.  If  no  man  could  hope  to  rife^  or 
feat  to  fall  in  fbcietfr ;  if  induflry  did  not  bring 
with  it  its  reward^  and  indolence  its  puniihment ; 
v^e  could  not  expedl  to  iec  that  animated  aAi- 
vity  in  bettering  our  condition,  which  now 
forms  the  mafler-fpring  of  public  profperity. 
But  in  contemplating  the  di^erent  ilates  of  Eu- 
rope, we  obfervc  a  very  cotidderable  difFerence 

*  In  a  note  to  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  laft  book,  I  have 
ipentioned  the  point  at  wlych  alone,  it  is  probable  that  luxurjr 
becomes  really  prqudicial  to  a  country.  But  this  point  does 
not  depend  upon  the  fpread  of  luxury  as  diminiihing  the  fre- 
quency of  marriage  among  the  poor,  but  upon  the  proportion 
which  thofe  employed  in  preparing  or  procuring  luxuries^ 
bear  to  the  funds  which  are  to  fupport  them*. 

in 
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in  the  relative  proportions  of  the  fuperior,  the 
middle  and  the  inferior  parts ;  and  from  the 
efFe<ft  of  thcfe  differences,  it  feems  probable  that 
our  beft  grounded  expedations  of  an  increafe  in 
the  happinefs  of  the  mafs  of  human  focicty,  arc 
founded  in  the  profpeft  of  an  increafe  in  the 
relative  prc^rtiotis  of  the  middfe  parts.     And 
if  the  lower  claflcs  of  j>eople  had  acquired  the 
habit  of  proportioning  the  ii»ppltes  of  labour  to 
a  ftationary  t>r  cjirea  decreafing  demand,  without 
an  increafe  of  mifery  and  mortality  as  at  pre- 
fent,  we  might  even  venture  to  indulge  a  hope^ 
that  at  ibme  future  period  the  proceiTes   for 
abridging  human  iabour,  the  pogrcis  of  which 
has  of  late  years  been  fb  rapid,  might  ultimately 
fupply  all  the  wants  of  the  rooft  wealthy  fociety 
with  lefs  peribnal  labour  than  at  pre&nt ;  and 
if  they  did  not  diminiih  the  fcverity  of  indivi- 
dual exertion,  might,  at  leaA,  diminiih  the  num« 
ber  of  thofe  employed  in  fevere  toiL     If  the 
lowefi:  clafles  of  £:>ciety  were  thus  diminifhed^ 
and  the  middle  claiTes  increafcd,  each  labourer 
might  indulge  a  more  rational  hope  of  rifing  by 
diligence  and  exertion  into  a  better  {Ration ;  the 
rewards  of  induftry  and  virtue  would  be  in-' 
creaied  in  number;  the  lottery  of  human  fo- 
ciety would  appear  to  confift  of  fewer  blanks  and 
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more  prizes ;  and  the  fum  of  focial  happineis 
would  be  evidently  augmented. 

To  indulge  however  in  any  diftant  views  of 
this  kind,  unaccompanied  by  the  evils  ufu^Uy 
attendant  on  a  ftationary  or  decreafing  demand 
for  labour,  we  muft  fuppofe  the  general  preva- 
lence of  fuch  prudential  habits  among  the  poor, 
^s  would  prevent  them  from  marrying,  when 
the  adual  price  "pf  labour,  joined  to  what  they 
might  have  faved  in  their  fmgle  ftate,  would 
pot  give  them  t\\t  profpeft  of  being  able  to  fup-* 
port  a  vyife  and  fjx  children  without  affiftance, 
And  in  every  point  of  view,  fuch  a  degree  of 
prudexitial  reftraint  would  be  extremely  bene- 
ficial ;  and  woujd  produce  a  very  ftriking  me- 
lioration in  the  condition  of  the  lower  clafles 
pf  people,       • 

It  may  be  faid  perhap3,  that  even  this  degree 
pf  prudence  might  not  always  avail,  as  when  a 
man  marries  he  cannot  tell  what  number  of 
children  he  fliall  have,  and  many  have  more 
than  fix.  This  is  certainly  true ;  and  in  this 
cafe  I  do  not  think  that  any  evil  would  refult 
from  making  a  certain  allowance  to  every  child 
above  this  number ;  not  with  a  view  of  rewar4* 
4ng  a  man  for  his  large  family,  but  paerely,  of 
f  elietin^  him  froip  a  i|)ecigs  of  4iftrc:^,  which 

it 
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it  would  be  unrcafonable  in  us  to  expcd;  that  he 
flipuld  calculate  upon.     And  with  this  view^  the 
relief  (hpuld  be  merely  fych  as  to  place  him  ex-^ 
adly  in  the  fame  fituation  as  if  he  had  had  fix 
children.    Montefquieu  difapprove^  of  an  ediftof 
Lewis  the  fourteenth,  which  gave  certain  pen* 
^fions  to  thofe  who  had  ten  and  twelve  children, 
as  being  of  no  ufe  in  encouraging  population*. 
For  the  very  reafbn  that  he  difapproves  of  it,  I 
fhould  think  that  fome  law  of  the  kind  might 
be  adopted  without  danger,  and  might  relieve 
particular  individuals  from  a  very  prefling  and 
unlooked-for  diftrefs,  without  operating  in  any 
refped  as  an  encouragement  to  marriage. 
.   If  at  fome  future  period,  any  approach  fhould 
be  made  towards  the  more  general  prevalence 
of  prudential  habits  with  refpecft  to   marriage 
among  the  poor,  from  which  alone  any  perma* 
nent  and  general  improvement  of  their  condi- 
tion can  arife  ;  I  do  not  think  that  the  narrow- 
eft  politician  need  be  alarmed  at  it,  from  the 
fear  of  its  occafioning  fuch  an  advance  in  the 
price  of  labour  as  will   enable  our  commercial 
competitors  to  underfell  us  in  foreign  markets. 
Thfere  are  are  four  circumftances  that  might  be 
expefted  to  accompany  it,  which  would  probably 
^Efprit  des  Loix,  liv,  xxiii.  c*xxvii. 
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cither  prevetit  or  fully  comiterbalaiice  any  efl^A 
of  tkis  kind.  Theie  are,  ift.  The  more  equable 
and  lower  price  of  proviiions,  from  the  demand 
being  Icfs  frequently  above  the  fiipply.  i^dly. 
The  removal  of  that  heavy  burden  on  agricul- 
ture, and  that  great  addition  to  the  prei^t 
wages  of  labour,  the  poors  rates.  3dly,  The 
national  faving  of  a  great  part  c^  that  fimi 
which  is  expended  without  return,  in  the 
fupport  of  thofe  children  who  die  prematurely^ 
from  the  confequences  of  poverty.  An4j  laftly. 
The  more  general  prevalence  of  economieal  and 
indufbious  habits,  particularly  among  unmar* 
ried  men^  which  would  prevent  that  indolence^ 
drunkennefs,  and  wafte  of  labour^  which  at  pre-* 
fent  are  too  frequently  a  confequence  of  high 
wages. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

Of&wr  rational  expe^atkm  refpefiing  the  future  imprtwemfU  of 
1  Society. 

Iw  taking  a  general  and  concluding  view  of 
our  rational  expeftations  rcfpeding  the  mitiga- 
tion of  the  evils  ariiing  from  the  principle  of 
population,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  though  the 
increaie  of  population  in  a  geometrical  ratio  be 
incontrovertible,  and  the  period  of  doubling, 
when  unchecked,  has  been  uniformly  ftated  in 
this  work,  rather  below  than  above  the  truth  ; 
yet  there  are  fome  natural  confcquences  of  the 
progress  of  Ibciety  and  civilization,  which  ne- 
ceflarily  reprefs  its  full  cffcfts.  Thefe  are,  more 
particularly,  great  towns  and  manufaftures,  in 
which  we  can  fcaroely  hope,  and  certainly  not 
expe<%  to  fee  any  very  material  change.  It  is 
undoubtedly  our  duty,  and  in  every  point  of 
view  highly  defirable,  to  make  towns  and  ma- 
nufa<Eluring  employments  as  little  injurious  as 
poifible  to  the  duration  of  human  life;  but, 
after  all  our  efforts^  it  is  probable  that  they  will 

always 
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always  remain  Icfs  healthy  than  country  fitu- 
ations  and  country  employments ;  and  confe^ 
quently  operating  as  pofitivc  checks,  will  dimi- 
nilh  in  fomc  degree  the  ncceffity  of  the  pre- 
ventive check. 

In  every  old  ftate  it  is  obferved,  that  a  cpn- 
fiderable  number  of  grown-up  people  remain 
for  a  time  unmarried.  The  duty  of  praftifing 
the  common  and  acknowledged  rules  of  mo- 
rality during  this  period,  has  never  been  contro- 
verted in  theory,  however  it  may  have  been 
oppoied  in  praftice.  This  branch  of  the  duty  of 
moral  reftraint  has  fcarcely  been  touched  by 
the  rcafonings  of  this  work.  It  refts  oa  the 
iame  foundation  as  before,  neither  ftrongc^r  nof 
weaker.  And  knowing  how  incompletely  tbi$ 
duty  has  hitherto  been  fulfilled,  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  vifionary  to  expeA  any  very  material 
change  for  the  better,  in  future. 

The. part  which  has  been  affefted  by  the  rca- 
fonings of  this  work  is  not  therefore,  that  which 
relates  to  our  condu<fl  during  the  period  of  celi- 
bacy, but  to  the  duty  of  extending  this  period 
till  we  have  a  profpeft  of  being  able  to  main- 
tain our  children.  And  it  is  by  no  means  vifi- 
onary to  indulge  a  hope  of  ibme  favourable 
4:hange  in  this  refped ;  becaufe  it  is  found  by 

experience, 
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experience,  that  the  prevalence  of  this,  kind  of 
prudential  reftraint  is  extremely  different  in  dif- ' 
ferent  countries,  and  in  the  fame  countries  at 

4 

different  periods. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  thrQughout Europe 
in  general,  and  moft  particularly  in  the  northern 
Aates,  a  decided  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
operation  of  this  prudential  reftraint,  iince  the 
prevalence  of  thofe    warlike  and    enterprifing 
habits  which  deftroyed  fo  many  people.  In  later 
times  the  gradual  diminution  apd  almoft  total 
cxtin<flion  of  the  plagues  which  io  frequently 
vifited  Europe  in  the  feventeenth  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  centuries,  produced  a 
change  of  the  fame  kind.     And  in  this  country 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  proportion  of 
marriages  has  become  fmaller,  fince  the  im* 
provement  of  our  towns,  the  lefs  frequent  re- 
turns of  epidemics,  and  the  adoption  of  haBit^^ 
of  greater  cleanlinefs.     During  the  late  fcarci- 
ties  it  appears  that  the  number  of  marriages 
diminilhed ;  and  the  fame  motives  which  pre- 
vented many  people  from  marrying  during  fuch 
a  period,  wpuld  operate  precifely  in  the  fame 
way,  if,  in  future,   the  additional  number  of 
4:hildren  reared  to  manhood  from  the  introduc- 
tipn  of  the  cow-po?,  were  to  be  fuch  as  to 

crowd 
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crowd  all  employments,  lower  the  price  of 
labour,  and  make  it  more  difficult  to  fupport  a 
family. 

Univerfally,  the  praAice  of  mankind  on  the 
fobjcA  of  marriage  has  been  much  fupcrior  to 
their  theories  ;  and  however  frequent  may  have 
been  the  declamations  on  the  duty  of  entering 
into  this  ftatc,  and  the  advantage  of  early  unions 
to  prevent  vice,  each  individual  has  pradically 
found  it  neceffary  to  coniider  of  the  means  of 
iiipporting  a  family,  before  he  ventured  to  take 
fo  important  a  ftep.  That  great  vU  medicatrM 
tetpuhlicaj  the  defire  of  bettering  our  condition, 
and  the  fear  ^f  making  it  worfe,  has  been  con*» 
ftantly  in  adion,  and  has  been  conftantly  di« 
rcAing  people  into  the  right  road  in  fpite  of  all 
the  declamations  which  tended  to  lead  them 
afide.  Owing  to  this  powerful  fpring  of  health 
in  every  ftate,  which  is  nothing  more  than  an 
inference  from  the  general  courfe  of  the  laws 
of  nature  irrefiflibly  forced  on  each  man*s  at- 
tention, the  prudential  check  to  marriage  has 
increafed  in  Europe ;  and  it  cannot  be  unrea* 
fonable  to  conclude  (hat  it  will  ftill  make  fur- 
ther advances.  If  this  take  place,  without  any 
marked  and  decided  increafe  of  a  vicious  in* 

torcourfe 
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tercourfe  with  the  fex,  the  bappincfs  of  fociety 
AYiU  evidently  be  promoted  by  it  j  and  with  re- 
gard to  the  danger  of  fuch  increaie>  it  is  conr- 
folatory  to  remark,  that  thofe  countries  in  Eu- 
rope where  marriages  arc  the  leaft  frequent,  arc 
by  no  means  particularly  diftifiguiihed  by  vices 
of  this  kind.     It  has  appeared  that  Norway^ 
Switzerland,  England,  and  Scotland,  are  above 
all  the  reft  in  the  prevalence  of  the  preventive 
check ;  and  though  I  do  not  mean  to  iniift  par- 
ticularly on  the  virtuous  habits  of  tfaeie  coun- 
tries, yet  I  think  that  no  perfbn  would  iele6l 
them  as  the  countries  moft  marked  for  prddi- 
gacy  of  manners.     Indeed,  from  the  little  that 
I  know  of  the  continent^  I  Ihould  have  been  in- 
clined to  feleA  them  as  moft  diftinguiihed  for 
contrary  habits,  and  as  rather  above  than  below 
their  neighbours  in  the  chaftity  of  their  women, 
and  confequcntly  in  the  virtuous  habits  of  their 
men.     Experience  therefore  feems  to  teach  us, 
that  it  is  poflSblc  for  moral  and  phyfical  caufes 
to  counteraft  the  efFed:s  that  might  at  firft  be 
expeded  from  an  increafe  of  the  check  to  mar- 
riage ;  but  allowing  all  the  weight  to  thefe  cf- 
feds  which  is  in  any  degree  probable,  it  may  be 
fafcly  afferted,  that  the. diminution  of  the  vices 

arifing 
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arifing  from  indigence  would  fully  counter-^ 
balance  them ;  and  that  all  the  advantages  of  ' 
diminilhed  mortality,  and  fuperior  comforts, 
which  would  certainly  refult  from  an  increaic 
of  the  preventive  check,  may  be  placed  entirely 
on  the  fide  of  the  gains  to  the  caufe  of  happi- 
nefs  and  virtue. 

It  is  lefs  the  obje<5l  of  the  prefent  work  to 
propofe  new  plans  of  improving  fociety,  than  to 
inculcate  the  neceffity  of  refting  contented  with 
that  mode  of  improvement,  which  is  di<3:ated 
by  the  courfe  of  nature,  and  of  not  obftruding 
the  advances  which  would  otherwife  be  made 
in  this  way. 

It  would  be  undoubtedly  highly  advantageous 
that  all  our  poiitive  inftitutions,  and  the  whole 
tenour  of  our  conduft  to  the  poor,  Should  be 
iiich  as  adively  to  co-operate  with  that  leffon 
of  prudence  inculcated  by  the  common  courfe 
of  human  events;  and  if  we  take  upon  ourfelves 
fometimes  to  mitigate  the  natural  puniihments 
of  imprudence,  that  we  Ihould  balance  it  by 
increafing  the  rewards  of  an  oppofite  conduft* 
But  much  would  be  done,  if  merely  the  inftitu- 
tions which  diredlly  tend  to  encourage  marriage 
were  gradually  change(i>  and  we  ceafed  to  cir- 
6  culate 
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culate  opinions  and  inculcate  do6knnes,  which 
pofitivcly  couateraA  the  leiTons  of  nature. 

The  limited-  good  which  it  is  fometimes.  ia 
our  power  to  efFeft,  is  often  loft  by  attempting 
too  much,  and  by  making  the  adoption  of  fome 
particular  plan  eflentially  neceflary  even  to  a 
partial  degree  of  fucceis.  In  the  praftical  ap- 
plication of  the  reafonings  of  this  workj  1  hope 
that  I  have  avoided  this  errouT.  I  wifh  to  prcfe 
on  the  recolledion  of  the  reader^  th^t,  though  I 
may  have  given  fome  new  views  of  old  fads, 
and  may  have  indulged  in  the  contemplation  of 
a  confiderable  degree  of  poffihk  improvement, 
that  I  might  not  abfolutely  fliut  out  that  prime 
cheerer  hope  ;  yet  in  my  expe<^ations  of  pro- 
bable improvement,  and  in  fuggeftingthe  meanSi 
of  accomplifliing  it,  I  have  been  very  cautious* 
The  gradual  abolition  of  the  poor  laws  has^ 
already  often  been  propofed,  in  confequence  of 
the  pradical  evils  which  have  been  found  to 
flow  from  them,  and  the  danger  of  their  be- 
coming a  weight  abfolutely  intolerable  on  the 
landed  property  of  the  kingdom.  The  cfta- 
bliihmentof  a  more  exteniive  lyftem  of  national? 
education  has  neither  the  advantage  of  novelt/ 
with  fome,  nor  its  difadvantages  with  others, 

ta 
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to  recommend  it.  The  praAical  good  efie6b 
of  education  have  long  been  experienced  in 
Scotland;  and  almoft  every  perlbn  who  has 
been  placed  in  a  fituadon  to  judge»  has  ^ven  his 
teftimony,  that  education  appears  to  have  a  con« 
iiderable  effcA  in  the  prevention  of  crimes^ 
and  the  promotion  of  induftry^  morality,  and 
regular  condud.  Yet  the&  are  the  only  plans 
which  have  been  offered ;  and  though  the  adop* 
tion  of  them  in  the  modes^  fuggefted  would 
very  powerfully  contribute  ta  forward  the  ob« 
jed  of  this  work,  arid  better  the  condition  of 
the  poor ;  yet  if  nothing  be  donein  this  way^ 
I  ihall  not  abiblutely  defpair  of  ibme  partial 
good  efieds  from  the  general  tenour  <^  the 
reafbning. 

If  the  principles  which  I  have  endeavoured  to 
eftablilh  be  falfe,  I  moil  fmcerely  hope  to  fee 

*  Mr.  Howard  found  fewer  prifoners  in  Switzerland  and 
Scotland,  than  in  other  countries,  which  he  attribated  to  a 
.more  regular  education  amoi^  the  lower  clafles  of  the  Swift 
and  the  Scotch.  During  the  number  of  years  which  the  late 
Mr.  Fielding  prefided  at  Bow-ftreet,  only  fix  Scotchmen 
were  brought  before  him*  He  ufed  to  fay  that  of  the  perTons 
ioommitted  the  greater  part  were  Irifh.  Preface  to  vol.tii.  of 
the  Reports  of  the  Society  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the 
poor,  p.  32. 
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them  completely  reYufeitJ;  but  if  they  be  true 
the  fubjeft  is  fb  i'mportant,  arnd  interefts  the 
queftion  of  human  happinefs  fb  nearly,  that  it  is 
impoffible  that  they  ihould  not  in  time  be  more 
folly  known,  and  more  generally  circulated, 
whether  any  particular  efforts  be  made  for  the 
purpofe  or  not. 

Among  the  higher  and  middle  clalTes  of  fo- 
cicty,  the  efffeft  of  this  knowledge  would,  1 
hope,  be  to  direft  without  relaxing  their  efforts 
in  bettering  the  condition  of  the  poor  5  to  Ihow 
them  what  they  can>  and  what  they  cannot  do ; 
and  that,  although  much  may  be  done  by  ad- 
vice and  inliruftibn,  by  encouraging  habits  of 
prudence  and  clcanlihefs,  by  occaiional  and  dif- 
criminate  charity,  and  by  any  mode  of  bettering 
the  prefent  condition  of  the  poor,  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  an  incrcafe  of  the  preveative  check ; 
yet  that,  without  this  laft  effeft,  all  the  former 
efforts  would  be  futile ;  and  that,  in  any  old 
and  well-peopled  ftate,  to  affifl  the  poor  in  liich 
a  manner  a^  to  enable  them  to  marry  as  early 
as  they  pleafe,  and  rear  up  large  families,  is  a 
phyfical  impoffibility/  This  knowledge,  by 
tending  to  prevent  the  rich  from  deftroying  the 
good  effects  of  their  own  exertions,  and  wafting 
their  efforts  in  a  diredion  where  fuccefs  is  un- 
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attainable,  vrould  confine  their  attention  to  the 
proper  objefb,  and  thus  enable  them  to  do 
more  good. 

Among  the  poor  themfelves,  its  effeds  would 
be  flill  more  important.  That  the  principal 
and  moft  permanent  cauie  of  poverty,  has  little 
or  no  direft  relation  to  forms  of  government,  or 
the  unequal  divifion  of  property ;  and  that,  as 
the  rich  do  not  in  reality  pofleis  the  power  of 
finding  employment  and  maintenance  for  the 
poor,  the  poor  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
pofiefs  the  right  to  demand  them,  are  import- 
ant truths  flowing  from  the  principle  of  popu* 
lation,  which,'  when  properly  explained,  would 
by  no  means  be  above  the  moft  ordinary  com- 
prehenfions.  And  it  is  evident,  that  every  man 
in  the  lower  clafles  of  focicty,  who  became 
acquairited  with  thefe  truths,  would  be  difpofed 
to  bear  the  diflrefles  in  which  he  might  be  in- 
volved with  more  patience,  would  feel  lefs  dif- 
content  and  irritation  at  the  government  and 
the  higher  clafles  of  Ibciety  on  account  of  his 
poverty,  would  be  on  all  occaflons  leis  diipoied 
to  iniubordination  and  turbulence ;  and  if  he 
received  aflifl:ance,  either  from  any  public  in- 
flitution,  or  from  the  hand  of  private  charity, 

he 
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he  would  receive  it  with  more  thankfulnefs,  and 
more  juftlj  appreciate  its  value. 

If  thefe  truths  were  by  degrees  more  generally 
known,  which  in  the  courfe  of  time  does  not 
feem  to  be  improbable  from  the  natural  effefts 
of  the  mutual  interchange  of  opinions,  tKe 
lower  clafles  of  people,  as  a  body,  would  be- 
come nioi^e  peaceable  and  orderly,  would  be  left 
inclined  to  tumultuous  proceedings  in  ieaibns 
of  fcarcity,  and  would  at  all  times  be  lefi  in- 
fluenced by  inflammatory  and  feditious  publi- 
cations, from  knowing  how  little  the  price  of 
labour  and  the  means  of  fupporting  a  family 
depend  upon  a  revolution.  The  mere  know- 
ledge of  thefe  truths,  even  if  they  did  not  ope- 
rate fufficiently  to  produce  any  marked  change 
in  the  prudential  habits  of  the  poor,  with  regard 
to  marriage,  would  ftill  have  a  moft  beneficial 
cffeft  on  their  conduft  in  a  political  light ;  and 
undoubtedly  one  pf  the  moft  valuable  of  thefe 
cffefts  would  be,  the  power  that  would  refult  to 
the  higher  and  middle  claffes  of  ibciety  of  gra- 
dually improving  their  governments V  without 

the 

*  I  cannot  believe  that  the  removal  of  all  unjuft  grounds  of 
difcontenc  againft  conftituted  authorities  would  render  the 
people  torpid  and  indifferent  to  advantages  which  are  really 
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the  apprehenfion  of  thofe  revolutionary  ezceifes^ 
the  fear  of  which,  at  prefcnt,  threatens  to  deprive 
Europe  even  of  that  degree  of  liberty  which  (he 
had  before  experienced  to  be  pradicable,  and 
the  falutary  effefts  of  which  fhe  had  long  en- 
joyed. 

.  From  a  review  of  the  ftate  of  fociety  in  for- 
mer periods,  compared  with  the  prefent,  I 
ihould  certainly  fay,  that  the  evils  refulting 
from  the  principle  of  population  have  rather  di- 
xninifhed  than  increafed,  even  under  the  difad- 
vantage  of  an  almofl  total  ignorance  of  their 
real  caufe.  And  if  we  can  indulge  the  hope 
that  this  ignorance  will  be  gradually  diffipated, 
it  does  not  feera  unreafohable  to»expeA  that 
they  will  be  ftill  further  diminiflied.  The  in- 
creafe  of  abfolute  population  which  will  of 
courfe  take  place,  will  evidently  tend  but  little 
to  weaken  this  expeftation,  as  every  thing  de- 
pends upon   the  relative  proportions  between 

attainable.  The  bleffiiigs  of  civil  liberty  are  fo  great,  that 
they  furely  cannot  need  the  aid  of  falfe  colouring  to  make 
them  defirable.  I  ihould  be  forry  to  think  that  the  lower 
clailes  of  people  could  never  be  animated  to  afiert  their  rights 
but  by  means  of  fuch  illufory  promifes,  as  will  generally 
make  the  remedy  of  refiftancc  much  worfe  than  the  difeate 
that  it  was  intended  to  cure. 

,        ,  population 
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population  and  food,  and  not  on  the  ablblutc 
number  of  people.  In  the  former  part  of  this 
work  it  appeared,  that  the  countries  which  pbf- 
feffed  the  feweft  people,  often  fufFered  the  moft 
from  the  efFeds  of  the  principle  of  population ; 
and  it  can  fcarcely  be  doubted,  that,  taking  Eu- 
rope throughout,  fewer  famines  and  fewer  dif- 
eafes  arifing  from  want  hare  prevailed  in  the 
laft  century,  than  thofe  which  preceded  it. 

On  the  whole  therefore,  though  our  future 
profpeffts  reipefting  the  mitigation  of  the  evils 
arifing  from  the  principle  of  population,  may 
not  be  fo  bright  as  we  could  wifli,  yet  they  arc 
far  from  being  entirely  dilheartening,  and  by  no 
means  preclude  that  gradual  and  progreffive 
improvement  in  human  Ibciety,  'which  before 
the  late  wild  fpeculations  on  the  fubjed,  was 
the  objeft  of  rational  expeAation.  To  the  laws 
of  property  and  marriage,  and  to  the  apparently 
•narrow  principle  of  felf-love  which  prompts 
each  individual  to  exert  himfelf  in  bettering  his 
condition,  we  are  indebted  for  all  the  nobleft 
exertions  of  human  genius,  for  every  thing  that 
diftinguifhes  the  civilized  from  the  favage  ftate, 
A  ftrift  inquiry  into  the  principle  of  population 
obliges  us  to  conclude,  that  we  Ihall  never  be 
able  to  throw  down  the  ladder  by  which  we 
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have  rifca  to  this  eminence ;  but  it  by  no  means 
proves  that  we  may  not  rife  higher  by  the  fame 
means.     The  ftruAure  of  fociety,  in  its  great 
features,  will  probably  always  remain  unchanged. 
We  have  every  reaibn  to  believe,  that  it  will  al- 
ways confift  of  a  clafs  of  proprietors,  and  a  clafs 
of  labourers  ;  but  the  condition  of  each,  and  the 
proportion  which  they  bear  to  each  other,  may 
be  fo  altered  as  greatly  to  improve  the  harmony 
and  beauty  of  the  whole.     It  would  indeed  be  a 
melancholy  refledion,  that  while  the  views  of 
phyiic^l  fcience  are  daily  enlarging,  fo  as  fcarcely 
to  be  bounded  by  the  moft  diflant  horizon,  the 
icience  of  moral  and  political  philofbphy  Ihould 
be  confined  within  fuch  narrow  limits,  or  at 
beft  be  fo  feeble  in  its  influence,  as  to  be  un- 
able to  counteraft  the  obfiacles  to  human  hap*? 
pineis  ariiing  from  a  iingle  caufe.     But  how- 
ever formidable  thefe  obftaclcs  may  have  ap- 
peared in  fome  parts  of  this  work,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  general  refult  of  the  inquiry  is  fuch, 
as  not  to  make  us  give  up  the  improvement  of 
human  fociety  in  dcfpair.     The  partial  good 
which   feems    to   be  attainable   is   worthy   of 
all  our   exertions ;   is  fufEcient  to  dired  our 
efforts  and   animate   our  profpefts.     And  al- 
th9ugh  we  cannot  expeft  that  the  virtue  and 
0  .  happineis 
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happinefs  of  mankind  \vill  keep  pace  with  the 
brilliant  career  of  phyfical  dilcovcry,  yet  if  wc 
are  not  wanting  to  ourfelvcs,  we  may  confi- 
dently indulge  the  hopci  that,  to  no  unimpor- 
tant extent,  they  will  be  influenced  bjr  its  pn^ 
grefs,  and  will  partake  in  its  fuccefs. 
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In  the  preface  to  the  laft  edition  of  this  Eflay,  I 
exprefled  a. hope,  that  the  detailed  manner  in  which 
I  had  treated  the  fubjeft,  and  purfued  it  to  its  con- 
fequences,  though  it  might  open  the  door  to  many 
objciftions,  and  cxpofe  me  to  much  feverity  of 
criticifm,  might  be  fubfervient  to  the  important  end 
of  bringing  a  fubjedl  fo  nearly  connedled  with  the 
happinefs  of  fociety  into  more  general  notice.  Con- 
formably to  tjie  fame  views  I  fhould  always  have 
felt  willing  to  enter  into  the  difcuffion  of  any  fe- 
rious  objedlions  that  were  made  to  my  principles  or 
conclufions,  to  abandon  thofe  which  appeared  to 
be  falfe,  and  to  throw  further  lights,  if  I  could,  on 
thofe  which  appeared  to  be  true.  But  though  the 
work  has  excited  a  degree  of  public  attention  much 
greater  than  I  could  have  prefumed  to  expedl,  yet 
very  little  has  been  written  to  controvert  it ;  and  of 
that  little,  the  greateft  part'  is  fo  full  of*  illiberal 
declamation,  and  fo  entirely  deftitute  of  argument, 
as  to  be  evidently  beneath  notice.  What  1  have  to 
fay  therefore  at  prefent^  will  be  direfted  rather 
more  to  the  objections  which  have  been  urged  in 
couverfation,  than  to  thofe  which  hav«  appeared  in 

print. 
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print  My  obje<5l  is  to  con'e6t  fomc  of  the  mifrc- 
prefentations  which  have  gone  abroad  refpeifting 
two  or  three  of  the  moft  in^portant  points  of  the 
£ilay  ;  and  I  fhould  feel  greatly  obliged  to  thofe  who 
have  not  had  leifure  to  read  the  whole  work,  if  they 
would  caft  their  eyes  over  the  few  following  pages, 
that  they  may, not,  from  the  partial  and  incorredt 
fiatements  which  they  have  heard,  miftake  the  im- 
port of  fome  of  my  opinions,  and  attribute  to  me 
others  which  I  have  never  held. 

The  firft  grand  objedion  that  has  been  made  to 
my  principles  is,  that  they  contradi6V  the  original 
command  of  the  Creator, to  increafe  and  multiply  and 
rcplenifh  the  earth.  But  thofe  who  have  urged  this 
objeftion  have  certainly  either  not  read  the  work,  or 
^have  diredled  their  attention  folely  to  a  few  detached 
paflages,  and  have  been  unable  to  feize  the  bent 
and  fpirit  of  the  whole.  I  am  fully  of  opinion,  that 
It  is  the  duty  of  man  to  obey  this  command  of  bis 
Creator,  nor  is  there  in  my  recoUedlion  a  finglc 
paflage  in  the  work,  which,  taken  with  the  oontext, 
can^to  any  reader  of  intelligence,  warrjint  the  con- 
trary inference. 

Every  exprefs  command  given  to  man  by  his 
Creator  is  given  in  fubordination  to  thofe  great  and 
uniform  law6  6f  nature  which  he  had  previoufly 
eftabliflied ;  and  we  are  forbidden  both  by  reafoa 
and  religion  to  exped  that  thefe  laws  will  be 
changed  in  order  to  enable  us  to  execute  more 

readilv 
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readily  any  particular  precept.     It  is  undoubtedly 
true,  that  if  man  were  enabled  miracnloufly  to  live 
without  food,  the  earth  would    be  very  rapidly 
replcnifhed ;  but  as  we  have  not  the  flighteft  ground 
of  hope  that  fuch  a  miracle  will  be  worked  for 
this  purpofe,  it  becomes  our  pofilive  duty  asrea- 
fonable  creatures,  and  with  a  view  of  executing  the 
commands  of  our  Creator,  to  inquire  into  the  laws 
which  Jhe  has  eftablifhed  for  the  multiplication  of 
the  fpecies.     And  when  we  find  not  only  from  the 
Ipeculative  contemplation  of  thefe  laws,  but  from, 
the  far  more  powerful  and  imperious  fuggeftions  of 
pur  fenfes,  that  man  cannot  live  without  food,  it  is 
a  folly  exadlly  of  the  fame  kind  to  attempt  to  obey 
the  will  of  our  Creator  by  increajfing  population 
without  reference  to  ihe  means  of  its  fupport,  as  to 
attempt  to  obtain  an  abundant  crop  of  corn  by 
fowing  it  on  the  way  fide  and  in  hedges,  where  it 
cannot  receive  its  proper  tioorifliment.     Which  is 
it,  I  would  alk,  that  beft  feconds  the  benevolent  in- 
tentions of  the  Creator  in  covering  the  earth  with 
cfculent  vegetables,  he  who  with  care  and  forefight 
duly  ploughs  and  prepares  a  piece  of  ground,  and 
fows  no  more  feed  than  he  experts  will  grow  up  to 
maturity,  or  he  who  fcatters  a  profufion  of  feed 
indifferently  over  the  land,  without  reference  to  the 
foil  on  which  i%  falls,  or  any  previous  preparation 
for  its  reception  ? 
It  is  an  utter  mifconception  of  my  argument  to 

infer 
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infer  that  I  am  an  enemy  to  populition.  I  am  Only 
an  enemy  to  vice  and  mifery,  and  confequently  to 
that  unfavourable  proportion  between  population 
and  food  which  produces  thefc  evil$.  But  this  un- 
favourable proportion,  has  no  neceflaiy  connexion 
with  the  quantity  of  abfolute  population  which  a 
country  may  contain.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  more 
frequently  found  in  countries  which  are  very  thinly 
peopled,  than  in  thofe  which  are  populous. 

The  bent  of  my  argument  on  the  fubjedl  of  po- 
pulation may  be  illuftrated  by  the  inftance  of  a 
paflure  farm.  If  a  young  grazier  were  iold  to  ftock 
his  land  well,  as  on  his  ftock  would  depend  his 
profits,  and  the  ultimate  fuccefs  of  his  undertaking, 
be  would  certainly  have  been  told  nothing  but 
"^hat  was  ftridtly  true.  And  he  would  have  to  ac- 
cufe  himfelf,  not  his  advifers,  if  in  purfuance  of 
thefe  inftrufikions  he  were  to  pufh  the  breeding  of 
his  cattle  till  they  became  lean  and  half-Aarved. 
His  inftrudor,  when  he  talked  of  the  advantages  of 
a  large  ftock,  meant  undoubtedly  ftock  in  proper 
condition,  and  not  fuch  a  ftock,  as  though  it  might 
be  numerically  greater  was  in  value  much  lefs. 
.  The  expreffion  of  flocking  a  farm  well  does  not 
refer  to  particular  numbers,  but  merely  to  that  pro- 
portion which  is  beft  adapted  to  the  farm,  whether 
it  be  a  poor  ^  or  a  rich  one,  whether  it  will  carry 
fifty  head  of  cattle  or  five  hundred.  It  is  undoubt* 
edly  extremely  deiirable  that  it  fhould  carry  the 

greater 


greater  nilrober,  and  every  eflSbrt  fliould  be  made  to 
effe<ft  this.objeA ;  but  furely  that  farmer  could  not 
beconfidered  as  an  enemy  tp  a  large  quantity  of 
ftockj  who  ilsould  infiJi  upon  the  folly  and  impro- 
priety of  attempting  to  breed  fach  a  quantity,  before 
the  land  was  put  into  a  condition  to  bear  it» 

The  arguments  which  I  have  ufed  refpe^ling  the 
increafe  of  population  are  exadlly  of  the  fame  na- 
ture as  thefejuft  mentioned.  I  believe,  that  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  Creator  that  the  earth  fliould 
be  replenifhed  * ;  but  certainly  with  a  healthy,  vir- 
tuous, and  happy  population,  not  an  unhealthy:, 
vicious,  and  miferable  one.  And  if  in  endeavouring 
to  obey  the  command  to  increafe  and  multiply,  we 
people  it  only  with  beings  of  this  latter  defcription, 
and  fufFer  accordingly,  we  have  no  right  to  impeach 
the  juftice  of  the  command,  but  our  irrational  mode 
of  executing  it. 

In  the  defireablenefs  of  a  great  and  efficient  po- 
pulation, I  do  not  differ  from  the  warmeft  advocates 
of  increafe.  I  am  perfe6ily  ready  to  acknowledge 
with  the  writers  of  old,  that  it  is  not  extent  of  ter- 
ritory but  extent  of  population  that  meafures  the 
power  of  ftates.  It  is  only  as  to  the  mode  of  ob- 
taining a  vigorous  and  efficient  population  that 
I  differ  from  them ;  and  in  thus  differing  I  conceive 
Dtiyfelf  entirely  borne  out  by  experience,  that  great 
teft  of  all  human  fpeculations. 

*  Thisiopinion  I  have  expreifcd,  pag.491  of  the  4to,  edit,  and 
p.  315^  vol.  ii.  8vo.  edit. 

It 
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It  appears  from  the  undoubted  ^ftimwly  ^ 
rcgifters,  that  a  large  proportion  of  marriages  and 
births  is  by  no  means  neceiTarily  ccMinefted  with 
a  rapid  increafe  of  population,  but  is  often  found  in 
countries  where  it  is  either  fiationary  or  increafing 
very  flowly.  The  population  of  fuch  countries  is 
not  only  comparatively  inefficient  from  the  general 
poverty  and  mifery  of  the  inhabitants^  but  invari* 
ably  contains  a  much  larger  proportion  of  perfons 
in  thofc  ftages  of  life  in  which  they  are  unable  to 
contribute  their  ihare  to  the  refources^  or  the  de-^ 
J&nce  of  the  ftate. 

This  is  moft  ftrikingly  illuArated  in  an  inftance 
which  I  have  quoted  from  M.  Muret,  in  a  chapter 
on  Switzerland,  where  it  appeared  that  in  propor- 
tion to  the  fame  population,  the  Lyonois  produced 
16  births,  the  Pays  de  Vaud  11,  and  a  particular 
parifli  in  the  Alps  only  8 ;  but  that  at  the  age  of 
20  thefe  three  very  different  numbers  were  all  re- 
duced to  the  fame  \  In  the  Lyonois  nearly  half  of 
the  population  was  under  the  age  of  puberty,  in 
the  Pays  de  Vaud  one  third,  and  in  the  parifh  of 
the  .  Alps  only  one  fourth.  The  inference  from 
fuch  fads  is  unavoidable,  and  of  the  higheft  im- 
portance to  fociety. 

The  power  of  a  country  to  increafe  its  refources, 
or  defend  its^  pofTeffions,  muft  depend  principally 
upon  its  efficient  population^  upon  that  part  of  the 
«  pag.  271, 4to.  edit,  and  p.  399,  voL  i.  8vo.  edit. 

population 
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population  which  is  of  an  age  to  be  employed  ef- 
fectually in  agriculture^  commerce,  or  war ;  but  it 
appears  with  an  evidence  little  fhort  of  demonftra- 
tion,  that  in  a  country  the  refources  of  which  do 
not  naturally  call  for  a  larger  proportion  of  births, 
fuch  an  incrcafe,  fo  far  from  tending  to  increafe  this 
efficient  population,  would  tend  materially  to  di- 
minijfb  it.  It  would  undoubtedly  at  firft  increafe 
the  number  of  fouls  in  proportion  to  the  means  of 
fubfiftence,  and  confequently  cruelly  increafe  the 
preflure  of  want;  but  the  number  of  perfons  rif- 
ing  annually  to  the  age  of  puberty  might  not  be  fo 
great  as  before,  a  larger  part  of  the  produce  would 
be  diftributed  without  return  to  children  who 
would  never  reach  manhood;  and  the  additional 
population  ipftead  of  giving  additional  ftrength  to 
the  country  would  effentially  leflen  this  ftrength, 
and  operate  as  a  conftant  obftacle  to  the  creation  of 
new  refources. 

We  are  a  Jittle  dazzled  at  prefent  by  the  popu- 
lation and  power  of  France,  and  it  is  known  that 
flie  has  always  had  a  large  proportion  of  births : 
but  if  any  reliance  can  be  placed  on  what  are  con- 
fidered  as  the  beft  authorities  on  this  fubjedl,  it  is 
quite  certain,  that  the  advantages  which  Ihe  enjoys 
do  not  arife  from  any  thing  peculiar  in  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  her  population ;  but  folely  from  the  great 
abfolute  quantity  of  it,  derived  from  her  immenfc 
cjttcnt  of  fertile  territory. 

The 
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The  eSe^vc  population  in  this  country^  com- 
pared with  the  whole,  is  conliderably  greater  than 
in  France ;  and  England  not  only  can,  but  does 
employ  a  larger  proportion  of  her  population  in 
augmenting  and  defending  her  refources,  than  her 
great  rival.  According  to  the  Statiftique  generate  et 
farticuUere  de  la  ^France  lately  publilhed,  the  po- 
portion  of  the  population  under  twenty  is  almoft 
-/— ;  in  England  it  is  probably  not  much  more 
than  ^.  Confequently  out  of  a  population  of  ten 
millions  England  would  have  a  million  more  of 
perfons  above  twenty  than  France,  and  would  at 
leaft  have  three  or  four  hundred  thoufand  more 
males  of  a  military  age.  If  our  population  were  of 
the  fame  defcription  as  that  of  France,  it  muft  be 
increafed  numerically  by  more  than  a  million  and  a 
half  in  order  to  enable  us  to  produce  from  England 
and  Wales  the  fame  number  of  perfons  above  the  age 
of  twenty  as  at  prefent ;  and  if  we  had  only  an  in* 
creafe  of  a  million,  our  efficient  ftrength  in  agri- 
culture, commerce,  and  war,  would  be  in  the  moft 
decided  manner  diminilhed,  while  at  the  fame  time 
the  diftreffes  of  the  lower  clafles  would  be  dread- 
fully increafed.  Can  any  rational  man  fay  that  an 
additional  population  of  this  defcription  would  be 
defirable  either  in  a  moral  or  political  view.  And 
yet  this  is  the  kind  of  population  which  invariably 
refults  from  direA  encouragements  to  marriage^  or 
from  that  want  of  perfonal  refpedlability  which  ii 
occafioncd  by  ignorance  and  defpotifm. 

It 
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it  may  perhaps  be  true  that  JFrance. fills  her 
armies  with  greater  facility  and  lefs  interruption  t6 
the  ufual  labours  of  her  inhabitants  than  England ; 
tod  it  mull  be  acknowledged  that  poverty  and  want 
of  jemploymient  are  povverful  aids  to  a  recruiting 
ferjeant ;  but  it  would  not  be  a  very  humane  pro* 
^e&,  to  keejp  our  people  always  in  want,  for  the 
fake  of  enlifting  them  cheaper,  nor  would  it  be  a 
very  politic  projedt,  to  diminifh  our  wealth  and 
iftrength  with  the  fame  economical  view.  We 
cannot  attain  incompatible  objects;  if  we.poflefs  the 
advantage  of  being  able  to  keep  nearly  all  our 
people  coniiantly  etnployed  either  in  agriculture 
or  commerce,  ^e  cannot  expe6t  to  retain  the  oppo- 
site advantage  of  their  being  always  at  leifure,  and 
willing  to  enlift  for  a  very  fmall  fum*.  6ut  we 
may  reii  perfedlly  aflured,  that  while  we  have  the 
iefficierit  population,  we  ihall  never  want  men  to 
fill  our  armies  if  we  propofe  to  them  iadequate 
Inotives. 

in  many  p^rts  of  the  Eflay  I  have  dwelt  much 
on  the  advantage  of  rearing  the  requifite  popula- 
tion of  any  country  from  the  fmalleft  number  of 
births,  1  have  iiated  exprefsly,  that  a  decreafe  of 
tnortality  at  all  ages  is  what  we  ought  chiefly  to 
aim  at ;  and  as  the  beft  criterion  of  happinefs  and 

a  This  fubjeft  is  firikingly  illuftrated  in  Lord  Selkirk*s  lucid 
and  mafterly  obrervations  on  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  Highlands, 
iind  on  the  caufes  and  probable  confequences  of  emigration,  to 
^hich  I  can  with  confidence  refer  the  reader* 
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good  'govemrticnt,  inftead  of  the  largenefs  of  the 
proportion  of  births,  which  was  the  ufual  mode  of 
judging,  I  have  propofed  the  fmallnefs  of  the  pro- 
portion dying  under  the  age  of  puberty.  Confcious 
that  I  had  never  intentionally  deviated  from  thefe 
principles,  I  might  well  be  rather  furprifed  to  hear 
that  I  had  been  confidered  by  fome  as  an  enemy  to 
the  introdudlion  of  the  vaccine  inoculation,  which 
is  calculated  to  attain  the  very  end  which  I  have 
uniformly  confidered  as  fo  defirable.  I  have  in- 
deed intimated  what  I  flill  continue  moft  firmly  io 
believe,  that  if  the  refources  of  the  country  would 
not  permanently  admit  of  a  greatly  accelerated  rate 
of  increafe  in  the  population  (and  whether  they 
would  or  not,  muft  certainly  depend  upon  other 
caufes  befides  the  number  of  lives  faved  by  the 
vaccine  inoculation  *)y  one  of  two  things  would 
happen,  either  an  increafed  mortality  of  fome  other 
difeafes,or  a  diminution  in, the  proportion  of  births. 
But  I  have  exprefled  my  convidion  that  the  latter 
cfFeA  would  take  place ;  and  therefore  confifl:ently 
with  the  opinions  which  I  have  always  maintained, 
I  ought  to  be,  and  am,  one  of  the  warmeft  friends 
to  the  introdudlion  of  the  cow-pox.     In  making 

*It  fhould  be  remarlced  however,  that  a  young  perfon  faved 
from  death  i$  more  likely  to  contribute  to  the  creation  of  frefh 
refources  than  another  birth.  It  is  a  great  lofs  of  labour  and 
food  to  begin  over  again.  And  univerfally  it  is  true,  that  under 
fimilar  circumflances,  that  article  will  come  the  cheapeft  to 
market  which  is  accompanied  by  feweft  failures. 

7  every 


Wery  .exertion,  which  T  think  likely  to  be  efFe<auaI, 
to  increafe  the  comforts  and  dirainifti  the  mortality 
among  the  poor,  I  a6t  in  the  moft  exa6l  conformity 
to  my  principles.  Whether  thofe  are  equally  con- 
fiftent,  who  profefs  to  have  the  fame  objedl  in  view, 
and  yet  meafure  the  happinefe  of  nations  by  the 
Jarge  proportion  of  marriages  and  births,  Ls  a  point 
which  they  would  do  well  to  confider* 

It  has  beenfaid  by  fome,  that  the  natural  checks 
to  population  will  always  be  fufficient  to.  keep  it 
^vithin  bounds,  without  reforting  to  any  other  aids ; 
and  one  ingenious  writer  has  remarked  that  I  have 
not  deduced  a  fingle  original  fa6l  from  real  obfer- 
vations  to  prove  the  inefficiency  of  the  checks 
which  already  prevail  *•  Thefe  remarks  are  cor- 
redtly  true,  and  are  truifmsexadlly  of  the  fame  kind 
as  the  affertion  that  man  cannot  live  without  food. 
For  undoubtedly  as  long  as  this  continues  to  be  a 
law  of  his  nature,  what  are  here  called  the  natural 
checks  cannot  poffibly  fail  of  being  effe6tual.  .  Be- 
sides the  curious  truifm  that  thefe  aflertions  involve, 
they  proceed  upon  the  very  ftrange  fuppofition  that 
the  uUimate  obje6l  of  my  work  is  to  check  popu- 
lation, as  if  any  thing  could  be  more  defirable  than 
the  moft  rapid  increafe  of  population  unaccom- 
.  panied  by  vice  and^mifery^     But  of  courfe  my  ulti* 

« I  ihould  like  much  to  know  what  defcription  of  fads  this 
gentlemaD  had  in  view  when  he  made  this  obfervation.  If  | 
could  have  found  one  of  the  kind  which  feems  here  to,  bo 
alluded  to^  it  would  indeed  hare  been  trulj  original. 
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mate  objeft  is  to  diminifli  vice  and  mifery,  and  any 
checks  to  population  which  may  have  been  fiig- 
gefted,  are  folely  as  means  to  accomplifti  this  end. 
To  a  rational  being,  the  prudential  check  to  popu- 
lation ought  to  be  confidered  as  equally  natural 
with  the  check  from  poverty  and  premature  mor- 
talityj  which  thefe  gentlemen  feem  to  think  fo  en- 
tirely fufficient  and  fatisfa<5lory  j  and  it  will  readily 
Occur  to  the  intelligent  reader,  that  one  clafs  of 
checks  may  be  fubftituted  for  another,  not  only 
without  effentially  diminilhing  the  population  of  a 
country,  but  even  under  a  conftantly  progreffive 
increafe  of  it  ** 

On  the  poffibility  of  increaling  very  confiderably 
the  efFedlive  population  of  this  country,  I  have  ex- 
preffed  myfelf  in  fome  parts  of  my  work  more  fan- 
guinely,  perhaps,  than  experience  would  warrant. 
I  have  faid  that  in  the  courfe  of  fome  centuries 
it  might  contain  two  or  three  times  as  many  inha^ 
bitants  as  at  prefent,  and  yet  every  perfon  be  both 
better  fed  and  better  clothed  b.  And  in  the  com- 
parifon  of  the  increafe  of  population  and  food  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Eflay,  that  the  argument 
might  not  feem  to  depend  upon  a  difference  of 
opinion  refpefting  fa6ls,  I  have  allowed  the  pro- 

a  Both  Norway  and  Switzerland,  where  the  preventive  check 
prevails  the  moft,  are  increafing  with  fome  rapidity  in  their  po- 
pulation i  and  in  proportion  to  their  means  of  fubfiftence,  they 
can  produce  more  males  of  a  military  age  than  any  other  country 
•f  Europe. 

^  p.  512,  4 to.  edit,    p.,  350^  vol.  ii,  8vo.  edit. 
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duce  of  the  earth  to  be  unlimited^  which  is  certainly 
going  too  far. '  It  is  not  a  little  curious  therefore, 
that  it  ihould  ftill  continue  to  be  urged  againft  me 
as  an  argument,  that  this  coimtry  might  contain 
.  two  or  three  times  as  many  inhabitants ;  and  it  is 
flill  more  curious,  that  fome  perfons  who  have  al« 
lowed  the  different  ratios  of  increafe  on  which  all 
my  principal  conclufions  are  founded,  have  flill 
aflerted  that  no  difficulty  or  diflrefs  could  arife 
from  population,  till  the  produftions  of  the  earth 
could  not  be  further  increafed.  I  doubt  whether  a 
ftronger  inflance  could  readily  be  produced  of  the 
total  abfence  of  the  power  of  reafoning,  than  this 
afTertion,  after  fuch  a  conceffion,  affords.  It  in* 
vol ves  a  greater  abfurdity  than  the  faying,  that  be- 
caufe  a  farm  can  by  proper  management  be  made 
to  carry  an  additional  flock  of  four  head  of  cattle 
every  year,  that  therefore  no  difficulty  or  inconve- 
nience would  arife  if  an  additional  forty  were  placed 
in  it  yearly. 

The  power  of  the  earth  to  produce  fubfiftence  is 
certainly  not  unlimited,  but  it  is  flridlly  fpeaking 
indefinite,  that  is,  its  limits  are  not  defined,  and  the 
time  will  probably  never  arrive  when  we  fhall  be 
able  to  fay,  that  no  farther  labour  or  ingenuity  of 
man  could  make  further  additions  to  it.  But  the 
power  of  obtaining  an  additional  quantity  of  food 
from  the  earth  by  proper  management,  and  in  a 
pertain  time,  has  the  roofl  remote  relation  imagin- 
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dbte  to  the  pewcr  of  keeping  pace  with  an  unre- 
ftrifted  increafe  of  population.    The  ktiowledige 
stnd  induftry  which  would  enable  the  natives  of 
New  Holland  to  make  the  heft  ufe  of  the  natu^ 
ral  refources  of  their  <:ountry,  muft>  without  an 
abfolute    miracle,    come  to    them   gradually  and 
jflowly ;  and  even  then,  as  it  has  amply  appeared, 
tvould  be  perfedly  ineffeftual  as  to  the  grand 
dbjefti  but  the  paflions  which  prompt  to  the  in- 
creafe of  population  are  always  in  full  vigour,  and 
ire  ready  to  produce  their  full  efFe6l  even  in  a  ftate 
of  the  moft  helplefs  ignorance  and  barbarifm.  It  will 
be  readily  allowed,  that  the  reaibn  why  New  Hol- 
land, in  proportion  to  its  natural  powers,  is  not  fo 
populous  as  China,  is  the  want  of  thofe  human  in- 
ftitutions  which  protedt  property  and  encourage 
induftry;  but  the  mifery  and  vice  which  prevail 
almoft  equally  in  both  countries  from  the  tendency 
of  population  to  increafe  fafter  than  the  means  of 
fubfifterice,  form  a  diftindl  confideration,  and  arife 
from  a  diftindl  caufe.     They  arife  from  the  incom- 
plete difcipline  of  the  huitian  paffions ;  and  no  per-* 
fon  with  the  flighteft  knowledge  of  mankind  hat 
ever  had  the  hardihood  to  affirm,  that  human  in- 
ftitutions  could  completely  difcipline  all  the  human 
paffions.      But  I  have  already   trea?ted  this    fub- 
je6t  fo  fully  in  the  courfe  of  the  work  that  I  am 
afhalned  to  add  any  thing  further  here. 
The  next  grand  objedion  which  has  been  urged 

againft 


agaiqft  me,  is  my  denial  of  the  right  of  the  poor  to 
fupport. 

Thofe  who  would  maintain  this  objedlion  with^ 
any  degree  of  confiftency  are  bound  to  ftiow  that 
the  different  ratios  of  increafe  with  refpedl  to  po- 
pulation and  food,  which  I  attempted  to  eftablifli. 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Effay,  are  fundamentally 
erroneous ;  as  on  the  fuppofition  of  their  being  true, 
the  conclufion  is  inevitable.    If  it  appear,  as  it  muft 
appear  on  thefe  ratios  being  allowed,  that  it  is  not 
poffible  for  the  induftry  of  man  to  produce  fufS- 
cient  food  for  all  that  would  be  born,  if  every  per- 
fon  were  to  marry  at  the  time  when  he  was  firft 
prompted  to  it  by  inclination,  it  follows  irrefiftibly 
that  all  cannot  have  a  right  to  fupport.     Let  us  for 
a  moment  fuppofe  an  equal  divifion  of  property  in 
any  country.    If  under  thefe  circumflances  one  half 
of  the  fociety  were  by  prudential  habits  fo  to  regu- 
late their  increafe,  that  it  exadlly  kept  pace  with 
their  increafing  cultivation,  it  is  evident  that  they 
would  always  remain  as  rich  as  at  firft.     If  the 
other  half  during  the  fame  time  married  at  the  age 
of  puberty,  when  they  would  probably  feel  moft 
inclined  to  it,  it  is  as  evident  that  they  would  foon 
become  wretchedly  poor.     But  upon  what  plea  of 
juftice  or  equity  could  this  fecond  half  of  the  fo- 
ciety claim  a  right,  in  virtue  of  their  poverty,  to 
any  of  the  pofTeflions  of  the  firft  half.     This  po- 
verty hali  arifen  entirely  from  their  own  ignorance 
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or  imprudence;  and  it  wbuld  be  pcrfcAIy  clear 
from  the  manner  in  which  it  had  come  upon  them^ 
that  if  their  plea  were  admitted,  and  they  were  not 
fufFered  to  feel  the  particular  evils  refulting  from 
their  condu<ft,  the  whole  fociety  would  fliortly  be 
involved  in  the  fame  degree  of  wretchednefs.  Any 
voluntary  and  temporary  affiftance  which  might  be 
given  as  a  meafure  of  charity  by  the  richer  members 
of  the  fociety  to  the  others,  while  they  were  learn- 
ing to  make  a  better  ufe  of  the  leffons  of  nature, 
would  be  quite  a  diftindl  confideration,  and  without 
doiibt  moft  properly  applied ;  but  nothing  like  a 
claim  of  right  to  fupport  can  poffibly  be  maintained 
till  we  deny  the  premifes  ;  till  we  affirm  that  the 
American  increafe  of  population  is  a  miracle,  and 
does  not  arife  from  the  greater  facility  of  obtaining 
the  means  of  fubfiftence  % 

*  It  has  brcn  faid  that  I  have  written  a  quarto  volume  to  prove 
that  population  increafes  in  a  geometrical,  and  food  in  an  arith- 
metical ratio ;  but  this  is  not  quite  true.  The  firft  of  thefe  pro- 
pofitions  I  coniidered  as  proved  the  moment  that  (he  American 
increafe  was  related,  and  the  fecond  propofition  as  foon  as  it  was 
enunciated.  The  chief  objeft  of  my  \york'Was  to  inquire  what 
efFeds  thefe  laws,  which  I  coniidered  as  eftabliilied  in  the  firft  ^x. 
pages  had  produced,  and  were  likely  to  produce  on  fociety ;  a  fub- 
jed  not  very  readily  exhaufted.  The  principal  fault  of  my  de- 
tails is,  that  they  are  not  fuffidently  particular  3  but  this  was  a 
fault  which  it  was  not  in  ray  power  to  remedy.  It  would  be  a 
mod  curious,  and  to  every  philofophical  mind  a  mod  interefting 
piece  of  information,  to  know  the  exadt  fhare  of  the  full  power  of 
increafe  which  each  exiding  check  prevents ;  but  at  present  I 
lee  no  mode  of  obtaining  fuch  information. 
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In  faft  whatever  we  may  fay  in  our  declamations 
on  this  fubjeft,  almoft  the  whole  of  our  cmdu3  is 
founded  on  the  non-exiftence  of  this  right.  If  the 
poor  had  really  a  claim  o£  right  to  fupport,  I  do  not 
think  that  any  man  could  juftify  his  wearing  broad 
cloth,  or  eating  as  much  meat  as  he  likes  for  dinner, 
and  thofe  who  affcrt  this  right,  and  yet  are  rolling 
in  their  carriages,  living  every  day  luxurioufly, 
and  keeping  even  their  horfes  on  food  of  which 
their  fellow  creatures  are  in  want,  muft  be  allowed 
to  aft  with  the  greateft  inconfiflency.  Taking  an 
individual  inftance  without  reference  to  confe- 
quences,  it  appears  to  me  that  Mr.  Godwin's  argu-* 
inent  is  irrefiftible.  Can  it  be  pretended  for  a  mo- 
ment that  a  part  of  tht  mutton  which  I  expefl:  to  eat 
to  day  would  riot  be  much  more  beneficially  em- 
ployed on  fome  hard-working  labourer  who  has 
not  perhaps  tafted  animal  food  for  the  laft  week,  or 
on  fome  poor  family  who  cannot  command  fufficient 
food  of  any  kind  fully  to  fatisfy  the  cravings  of 
appetite.  If  thefe  inftances  were  not  of  a  nature  to 
multiply  in  proportion  as  fuch  wants  were  indifcri* 
rninately  gratified,  the  gratification  of  them,  as  it 
wotald  be  pradlicable,  would  be  highly  beneficial ; 
and  in  this  cafe  I  Ihould  not  have  the  fmallefl:  hefi- 
tation  in  moft  fully  allowing  the  right.  But  as  it 
appears  clearly  both  from  theory  and  experience, 
that  if  the  claim  were  allowed  it  would  foon  in- 
preafc  beyond  the  fojibility  of  fatisfying  it,  and 

that 
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Uiat  the  pradlical  attempt  to  do  fo,  would  involve 
Ae  human  race  in  the  rooft  wretched  and  univerfa^ 
poverty,  it  follows  neceflarily  that  our  condu(ft, 
which  denies  the  right,  is  niore  fuited  to  the  pre- 
.  fent  ftate  of  our  bei^g,  than  our  declamations  which 
aillow  it* 

The  great  author  of  nature,  indeed,  with  that 
wifdom  whi(j[i  is  apparent  in  all  his  works,  has 
90t!  left  this  conclulion  to  the  cold  andTpeculativc 
oonfideration  of  general  confequences.  By  making 
the  pafRon  of  feif-love  beyond  comparifon  ftronger 
than  the  paifion  of  benevolence,  he  has  at  once  im- 
pelled us  to  tliat  line  of  conduct  which  is  eflen* 
tial  to  the  prefervation  of  the  human  race.  If  all 
Ihat  might  be  bom  could  bei^  adequately  fupplied,. 
we  cannot  doubt  that  he  would  have  made  the  de- 
fire  of  giving  to  others  as  ardent  as  that  of  fupplying 
CRirfclves.  But  as  under  the  prefent  conftitution  of 
things  this  is  not  fo,  he  has  enjoined  every  man  to 
purfttc,  as  his  primary  obje^,  his  own  fafety  and 
happinefs,  and  the  fafety  and  happinefs  of  thofe 
immediately  conne6led  with  him  j  and  it  is  highly 
inftruiSlive  to  obferve,  that  in  proportion  as  the 
fphere  contra<Sis,  and  the  power  of  giving  efFe6lual 
afiiftance  increafes,  the  deli  re  increafes  at  the  fame 
time.  In  the  cafe  of  children  who  have  certainly  a 
|:laim  of  ri^hi  to  the  fupport  and  protedlion  of  their 
parents,  we  generally  find  parental  afFedlion  nearly 
as  ftrong  as  felf-lovci  and  except  in  a  few  anoma- 
lous 
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lous  cafes^  the  laft  morfel  will  be  divided  into  eqvial 
Ihares. 

By  this  wife  proviiiou  the  moft  ignorant  are  led 
to  promote  the  general  happinef^^  an  end  which 
they  would  haye  totally  i&iled  to  attain  if  the  mov- 
ing principle  of  their  condu6t  had  been  benevo^ 
knce\  Benevolence  indeed^  as  the  great  and  con- 
ftant  fource  of  adion,  would  require  the  moft  per- 
fe6l  knowledge  of  caufes  and  eiFeiSls^  and  therefore 
can  only  be  the  attribute  of  the  Deity.  In  a  beiog 
fo  ihort-fighted  as  man,  it  would  lead  into  the, 
groffeft  errours,  andfoon  transform  the  fair  and  culr 
tivated  foil  of  civili^^ed  fociety  into  a  dreary  fce^e  of 
want  and  confufion. 

But  though  benevolence  cannot  in  the  prefent 
ftate  of  our  being, be  the  great  rax>ving  principle  of 
human  aftions^yet  as  the  kind  corrector  of  the 
evils  arifing  from  the  other  ftronger  pai&on,  it  ia 
eilential  to  human  happinefs,  it  is  the  balm  and 
confolation  and  grace  of  human  life,  the  fource  of 
our  nobleft  efforts  in  the  caufe  of  virtue,  and  of  our 
pureft  and  moft  refined  pleafures.  Conformably  to 
that  fyftem  of  general  laws,  according  to  .which  the 
Supreme  Being  appears  with  very  few  exceptions  to 
adl,  a  paffion  fo  ftrong  and  general  as  felf-love 
could  not  prevail  without  producing  much  partial 

*  In  faying  this  let  me  not  be  fuppofed  to  give  the  flighteft 
(andion  to  the  fyllem  of  morals  inculcated  in  the  Falle  of  the 
Bees,  a  iyik&ax  which  I  confider  as  abfolutely  faife^  and  diredl/ 
contrary  to  the  juft  definition  of  virtue.  The  gyeat  art  of  Dr, 
MaQdeville  coniiiiled  in  loifnomers. 

evil; 
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evil ;  and  to  prevent  this  paflion  from  degenerating 
into  the  odious  vice  of  felfi(hnefs%  to  make  us 
fympathife  in  the  pains  and  pleafures  of  our  fellow- 
creatures^  and  feel  the  fame  Jund  of  intereft  in  their 
happtnefs  and  mifery  as  in  our  own^  though  dimi- 
nifhed  in  degree,  to  prompt  us  often  to  put  our- 
fclves  in  their  place,  that  we  may  underftand  their 
wants,  acknowledge  their  rights,  and  do  them  good 
as  we  have  opportunity ;  and  to  remind  us  con- 
tinually, that  even  the  paffion  which  urges  us  to 
procure  plenty  for  ourfelves  was  not  implanted  in 
us  for  Our  own  exclufive  advantage,  but  as  the 
means  of  procuring  the  greateft  plenty  for  all; 
thcfe  appear  to  be  the  objeds  and  offices  of  benevo- 
lence* In  every  fituation  of  life  there  is  ample 
room  for  the  exercife  of  this  virtue ;  and  as  each 
individual  rifes  in  fociety,  as  he  advances  in  know^* 
ledge  and  excellence,  as  his  power  of  benefiting 
ethers  becomes  greater,  and  the  necefTary  attention 
to  his  own  wants  lefs,  it  will  natui;ally  come  in  for 
an  intreafing  Ihare  among  his  conftant  motives  of 
a<5lion.  In  iituations  of  high  truil  and  influence  it 
ought  to  have  a  very  large  Ihare,  and  in  all  public 
inftitutions  be  the  great  moving  principle.  Though 

a  It  feenas  proper  to  make  a  decided  diftip^ipn  between  felfr 
love  and  felfilhnefs^  between  that  paflion  which  under  proper 
jegolattons  is  the  fource  of  all  honourable  induflry,  and  of  all  the 
Deceflaries  apd  conveniencies  of  life,  and  the  fame  paiiion  puihed 
toescefs,  when  it  becomes  ufelefs  and  difgu(!ing^  and  confe* 
quently  Yicioas^ 
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we  have  often  reafon  to  fear  that  our  benevolence 
may  not  take  the  moft  beneficial  dire<ftion,  we 
need  never  apprehend  that  there  will  be  too  much 
of  it  in  fociety.  The  foundations  of  that  paffion  on 
which  our  prefervation  depends,  are  fixed  fo  deeply 
in  our  nature,  that  no  reafonings  or  addreffes  to  our 
feelings  can  effentially  difturb  it.  It  is  juft  there- 
fore, and  proper  that  all  the  pofitive  precepts  ihould 
be  on  the  fide  of  the  weaker  impulfe ;  and  we  may 
fafely  endeavour  to  increafe  and  extend  its  influ- 
ence as  much  as  we  are^ble,  if  at  the  fame  time  we 
are  conftantly  on  the  watch  to  prevent  the  evil 
which  may  a  rife  from  its  mifapplication. 

The  law  which  in  this  country  entitles  the  poor 
to  relief  is  undoubtedly  different  from  a  full  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  natural  right ;  and  from  this 
difference  and  the  many  countera<9:ing  caufes  that 
arife  from  the  mode  of  its  execution,  it  will  not 
of  courfe  be  attended  with  the  fame  confequences. 
But  fiill  it  is  an  approximation  to  a  full  ac- 
knowledgment, and  as  fuch  appears  to  produce 
much  evil,  both  with  regard  to  the  habits  and  the 
temper  of  the  poor.  I  have  in  confequence  ven- 
tured to  fuggefl  a  plan  of  gradual  abolition,  which, 
as  might  be  expedled,  has  not  met  with  univerfal 
approbation.  I  can  readily  underfiand  any  ob- 
je(Stions  that  may  be  made  to  it,  on  the  plea  that 
the  right  having  been  once  acknowledged  in  this 
country,  the  revocation  of  it  might  at  firil  excite 

difcontents ; 


difcontents ;  and  IhouH  therefore  moft  fully  concur 
in  the  propriety  of  proceeding  with  the  greatcft 
caution^  and  of  ufing  all  poffible  means  of  pre- 
venting any  fudden  {hock  to  the  opinions  of  the 
poor.     But  I  have  never  been  able  to  comprehend 
the  grounds  of  the  further  aflcrtion  which  I  have 
fometimes  heard  made^  that  if  the  poor  were  really 
convinced  that  they  had  no  claim  of  right  to  relief, 
they  would  in  general  be  more  inclined  to  be  dif- 
contented  and  feditious.     On  thefe  occafions  the 
only  way  I  have  of  judging  is  to  put  myfclf  in  ima- 
gination in  the  place  of  the  poor  man>  and  con- 
iider  how  I  fliould  feel  in  his  iituation.     If  I  were 
told  that  the  rich  by  the  laws  of  nature  and  the 
laws  of  the  land  were  bound  to  fupport  me,  I 
could  riot,  in  the  firfl:  placf ,  feel  much  obligation 
for  fuch  fupport ;  and  in  the  next  place  if  I  were 
given  any  food  of  an^  inferior  kind,  and  could  not 
fee  the  abfolute  necefEty  of  the  change,  which 
would  probably  be  the  cafe,  I  Ihould  think  that  I 
had  good  reafon  to  complain.     I  fhould  feel  that 
the  laws  had  been  violated  to  my  injury,  and  that 
I  had  been  unjuflly  deprived  of  my  right.     Under 
thefe  circumftances,  though  I  might  be  deterred  by 
the  fear  of  an  armed  force  from  coinmitting  any 
overt  afls  of  refiftance,  yet  I  Ihould  confider  myfelf 
as  perfedlly  juftified  in  fo  doing,  if  this  fear  were 
removed,  and  the  injury  which  I  believed  that  I 
'  had  fufFered  might  produce  the  moll  unfavourable 
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tfFeds  on  my  general  difpofitions  towards  the 
higher  daffes  of  fociety.  I  cannot  indeed  conceive 
any  thing  more  irritating  to  the  human  feeling, 
than  to  experience  that  degree  of  diftrefs  which,  ia 
ipite  of  all  our  poor  laws  and  benevolence,  is  not 
unfrequently  felt  in  this  country ;  and  yet  -to  be- 
lieve that  thefe  fufferings  were  not  brought  upon 
me  either  by  my  own  faults,  or  by  the  operation  of 
thofe  general /la  ws,  which  like  the  tempeft,  the 
blight,  or  the  peftilence,  are  continually  falling 
hard  on  particular  individuals,  while  others-entirely 
cfcape,  but  were  occafioned  folely  by  the  avarice 
and  injuftice  of  the  higher  claffes  of  fociety. 

On  the  contrary,  if  I  firmly  believed  that  by  the 
laws  of  nature,  which  are  the  laws  of  God,  I  had  no 
claim  of  right  to  fupport,  I  fliduld,  in  the  firft  place, 
feel  myfelf  moreftrongly  bound  to  a  life  of  induftry 
and  frugality ;  but  if  want,  notwithftanding,  came 
upon  me,  I  fhould  conlider  it  in  the  light  of  ficknefet 
as  an  evil  incidental  to  my  prefent  ftate  of  being, 
and  which,  if  I  <:ould  not  avoid,  it  was  my  duty  to 
bear  with  fortitude  and  refignation.  \  fhould  know 
from  paft  experience,  that  the  befl  title  I  could  have 
to  the  affiflance  of  the  benevolent  would  be  the  not 
having  brought  jnyfelf  into  diflrefs  by  my.  own 
idlenefs  or  extravagance.  What  I  received  would 
have  the  beft  efFe6l  on  my  feelings  towards  the 
higher  claffes.  Even  if  it  were  much  inferior  to 
what  I  had  been  accuflomed  to,  it  would  flill,  in- 
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ftead  of  an  injury^  be  an  obligation ;  and  confcioti^ 
that  I  had  no  claim  of  righf^  nothing  but  the  fear 
of  abfolute  famine,  which  would  overcome  all  other 
confiderationSi  could  morally  juftify  refiftance. 

I  cannot  help  believing  that  if  the  poor  in  this 
country  were  convinced  that  they  had  no  claim  of 
right  to  fupport ;  and  yet  in  fcarcities  and  all  cafes 
of  urgent  diftrefs,  were  liberally  relieved,  which  I 
think  they  would  be,  the  bond  which  unites  the 
rich  with  the  poor  would  be  drawn  much  clofer 
than  at  prefent,  and  the  lower  claffes  of  fociety,  as 
they  would  have  lefs  real  reafon  for  irritation,  and 
difcontent,  would  be  much  lefs  fubjeft  to  thefe 
uneafy  fenfations. 

Among  thofe  who  have  objected  to  my  declara- 
tion that  the  poor  have  no  claim  of  right  to  fupport 
is  Mr.  Young,  who,  with  a  harfhnefs  not  quite  be- 
coming a  candid  inquirer  after  truth,  has  called  my 
propofal  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  the  poor  laws 
a  horrible  plan,  and  afferted  that  the  execution  of 
it  would  be  a  moft  iniquitous  proceeding.  Let 
this  plan  however  be  compared  for  a  moment  with 
that  which  he  himfelf  and  others  have  pfopofed> 
of  fixing  the  fum  of  the  poors  rates,  which  on  no 
account  is  to  be  increafed.  Under  fuch  a  law,  if 
the  diftreffes  of  the  poor  were  to  be  aggravated  ten- 
fold, either  by  the  increafe  of  numbers  or  the  re- 
currence of  afcarcity,  the  fame  fom  would  in- 
variably be  appropriated  to  their  relief.    If  the 
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ftatute  which  gives  the  poor  a  right  to  fapport  were 
to  remain  unexpunged,  we  ftioald  add  to  the  cruelty 
of  ftarving  them,  the  extreme  injufticc  of  AiW  pro^ 
feffing  to  relieve  them.     If  this  itatate  were  ex- 
punged or  altered  we  fliould  virtually  deny  the  tight 
of  the  poor  to  fuppprt,  and  only  retain  the  abfurdity 
of  faying  that  they  bad  a  right  to  a  certain  fum  ;  an 
abfurdity  on   which  Mr.  Young  juftly  comments 
with  much  fevcrity  in  the  cafe  of  France  *.    In  both  - 
cafes  the  hardfhips  which  they  would  fuffer  would 
be  much  more  fevere,  and  would  come  upon  them 
in  a  much  more  unprepared  ftate,  than  upon  the 
plan  propofed  in  the  Eflay. 

*  The  Netional  Aflembly  of  France/  though  they  difapproved 
©f  the  Englifli  poor  laws,  flill  adopted  their  principle,  and  de- 
clared that  the  poor  had  a  right  to  pecuniary  afliftance>  that  the 
Affembly  ought  to  confider  fuch  a  provifion  as  one  of  its  firft  and 
mod  facred  duties;  and  that  with  this  view,  an  cxpence  ought 
to  be  incurred  to  the  amount  of  50  naillions  a  year.  Mr.  Young 
jutHy  obfcrvefr,  that  he  does  not  comprehend  how  it  is  poflible  to 
regard  the  expenditure  of  50  millions  a  facred  duty,  and  not  ex- 
tend that  50  to  100  ifneceffity  fliould  demand  it,  the  100  to  200, 
the  200  to  300,  and  fo  on  in  the  fame  miferable  progreflion 
which  ha3  taken  place  in  England.  Travels  in  France,  c.  xv. 
p.  439. 

I  {hould  be  the  la  ft  man  to  quote  Mr.  Young  againfl  himfelf, 
if  I  thought  he  had  left  the  path  of  error  for  the  path  of*truth, 
as  fuch  kind  of  inconfiftency  I  hold  to  be  highly  praifeworthy. 
But  thinking  on  the  contrary  that  he  has  left  truth  for  error,  it  is 
furely  juflifiable  to  remind  him  of  his  former  opinions.  We  may 
recal  to  a  vicious  man  his  fornber  virtuous  condudt,  though  it 
would  be  ufelefs  and  indelicate  to  remind  a  virtuous  maiji  of 
the  vices  which  he  had  rclinquiflied. 
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According  to  this  plan  all  that  are  already  mar^ 
ried,  aod  even  all  that  are  engaged  to  marry  during 
the  courfe  of  the  year^  and  all  their  children  woul^ 
be  relieved  as  ufual ;  and  only  thofe  who  marry 
fubfequently,  and  who  of  courfe  may  be  fuppofcd 
to  have  made  better  provilion  for  contingencies^ 
would  be  out  of  the  pale  pf  relief. 

Any  plan  for  the  abolition  of  the  poor  laws  muft 
prefuppofe  a  general  acknowledgment  that  they  arc 
cflentially  wrong,  and  that  it  is  neceffary  to  tread 
back  our  iieps.  With  this  acknowledgment,  what- 
ever objedions  may  be  made  to  my  plan,  in  the  too 
frequently  Ihort-fighted  views  of  policy,  I  have  no 
fear  of  comparing  it  with  any  other  that  has  yet 
been  advanced^  in  point  of  juftice  and  humanity ; 
and  of  courfe  the  terms  iniquitous  and  horrible 
^'  pafs  by  me  like  the  idle  wind  which  I  regard 
^*  not;' 

Mr,  Young  it  would  appear  has  now  given  up 
this  plan.  He  has  pleaded  for  the  privilege  of 
being  inconfiftent,  and  has  given  fuch  reafbns  for 
it  that  I  am  difpofed  to  acquiefce  in  them,  provided 
he  confines  the  exercife  of  this  privilege  to  different 
publications,  in  the  interval  between  which,  he 
may  have  collected  new  fa<fts ;  but  I  iiill  think  it  not 
quite  allowable  in  the  fame  publication ;  and  yet 
it  appears  that  in  the  very  paper  in  which  he  has 
fo  feverely  condemned  my  fcherae,  the  fame  argu- 
tiicnts  which  he  has  ufed  to  reprobate  it  are  apli- 
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cable  with  equal  force  againft  his  own  pfopolal,  as 
he  has  there  explained  it. 

He  allows  that  his  plan  can  dnly  provide  for.  a 
certain  number  of  families,  and  has  nothing  Id  do 
with  the  increafe  from  them';  but  in  allowing  this> 
he  allows  that  it  does  not  reach  the  grand  difficulty 
attending  a  provifion  for  the  poor*  In  this  moft 
eflential  pointy  after  reprobating  toe  for  faying  that 
the  poor  have  no  claim  of  righi  to  fupportj  he  is 
compelled  to  adopt  the  very  fame  conclufidn>  and 
to  own  that  '^  it  might  be  prudent  to  confidcr  the 
^^  mifery  to  which  the  progreffive  population  might 
*^  be  fubjed,  when  there  was  not  a  fufficient  de- 
^^  mand  for  them  in  towns  and  manufaAures,  as  an 
^*  evil  which  it  was  abfolutely  and  phyfically  im- 
^*  poffible  to  prevent."  Now  the  fole  reafon  why 
I  fay  that  the  poor  have  no  claim  o£  right  to  fupport 
is  the  phyfical  impoffibility  of  relieving  this  pro- 
greffive population.  Mr.  Young  cxprefsly  acknow- 
ledges this  phyfical  iinpoffibility ;  yet  with  an  in- 
confiftency  fcarcely  credible  ftill  declaims  againft 
my  declaration. 

The  power  which  the  fociety  may  poffefs  of  re-  ' 
lieving  a  certain  portion  of  the  poor  is  a  confider- 
ation  perfedly  diftinft  from  the  general  queftion ; 
and  I  am  quite  fure  I  have  never  faid  that  it  is  not 
our  duty  to  ^  dd  all  the  good  that  is  pradlicable. 
But  this  limited  power  of  affifting  individuals  can- 
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not  po^blj  eftablifii  a  general  right  If  the  pocn: 
have  really  a  natural  right  to  fuppoit,  and  if  oar 
prefent  laws  be  only  a  confirmation  of  this  right,  it 
ought  certainly  to  extend  unimpaired  ta  all  who 
are  in  diftrefs,  to  the  increafe  from  the  cottagers  as 
well  as  to  the  cottagers  themfelves;  and  it  would  b^ 
a  palpable  injuftice  in  the  fociety  to  adopt  Mr. 
Young's  plan,  and  purchafe  from  the  prefent  gene- 
ration the  disfranchifement  of  their  pofterity. 

Mr.  Young  objedls  very  ftrongly  ta  that  pafiage 
of  the  Effay*,  in  which  i  obferve,  that  a  man  who 
plunges  himfelf  into  poverty  and  dependence  by 
marrying  without  any  profpedl  of  being  able  to 
maintain  his  family,  has*  more  reafon  to  accufe  him- 
felf, than  the  price  of  labour,  the  parilh,  the  avarice 
of  the  rich,  the  inftitutions  of  fociety,  and  the  dif- 
penfations  of  Providence ;  except  in  as  far  as  he 
has  been  deceived  by  thole  who  ought  to  have  in- 
ftru6led  him.  In  anfwer  to  this,  Mr.  Young  fays, 
that  the  poor  fellow  is  juflified  in.  every  one  of 
thefe  complaints,  that  of  Providence  alone  excepted  5 
and  that  feeing  other  cottagers  living  comfortably 
with  three  or  four  acres  of  land,  he  has  caufe  to 
accufe  inftitutions  which  deny  him  that  which  the 
rich  could  well  fpare,  and  which  would  give  him  all 
he  wants^  I  would  beg  Mr.  Young  for  a  moment 
to  confider  how  the  matter  would  ftand,  if  his  own 

*  Book  iv.  c.  iii.  p.  500,  4to,  edit.    vol.  ii.  p.  339,  8vo, 
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idan  were  completely,  executed.    After  all  the  com- 
mons had  been  divided  as  he  haB  propoffd,  if  a  la* 
bourer  had  move  than  one  fon,  in  what  refpedl  would 
•this  fon  be  in  a  different^  fituation  fiom  the  man 
4hat  I  have  fuppofed.     Mr.  Young  cannot  poffibly 
pean  to  fay,  that  if  he  had  thd  very  nMural  defire 
of  marrying  at  twenty,  he  would  ftill  have  a  right 
to  complain  that  the  fo<!^iqty  did  not  give  him  a 
houfe  and  three  or  four  acres  of  land.     He  has  in- 
deed exprefsly  denied   this  abfurd    confeqiience, 
though  in  fo  doing  be  has  dire<ftly  contra<Ji<ft^  tht 
declaration  juft  quoted*.     The  progreffive  popu- 
lation, he  lays,  would,. according  to  his.  fyft^m,  be 
cat  ofFfrojpa  the  influence  of  the  poor  l^ws,  and  thfc 
encouragement  to  marry  would  remain  euja^ly  ia 
that  proportion  lefs  than  at  prefent..    Under  theft 
circumflances,  without  land,  without  the  profpedt 
of  parifh  relief,  and  with  the  price  of  labour  only 
fuificient  to  maintain  two  children,  can  Mr.  Young 
ferioufly  think  that  the  poor  man,  if  he  be  really 
aware  of  his  fituation,  does  not  do  wrong  in  mar- 
rying, and  ought  not  to  accufe  himfelf  for  following 
what  Mr.  Young  calls  the  dictates  of  God,  of  na- 
ture,  and  of   revelation.     Mr.  Young  cannot  be 
unaware  of  the  wretchednefs  that  mufl  inevitably 
follow  a  marriage  under  fuch  circumftances.     His 
plan  makes  no  provifion  whatever  for  altering  thefe 
4circumftances.     He  mull  therefore  totally  dilregard 
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all  the  mifery  arifing  from  exceffivc  poverty,  or  H 
he  allows  that  thcfe  Ibpernumerary  members  muft 
neceflaiily  wait,  either  till  a  cottage  with  land  be- 
comes vacant  in  the  country,  or  that  by  emigrating 
to  towns  they  can  find  the  means  of  providing  for 
a  family,  all  the  declamation  which  he  has  urged 
with  fuch  pomp  againft  deferring  marriage  in  my 
fyfiem,  would  be  equally  applicable  in  his  own 
fyftem.  In  faift,  if  Mr.  Young's  plan  really  attained 
the  obje^l  which  it  profeiTes  to  have  in  view,  that 
of  bettering  the  condition  of  the  poor,  and  did  not 
defeat  its  intent  by  encouraging  a  too  rapid  tnulti* 
plication,  and  coiifequently  lowering  the  price  of 
labouFf  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  not  only  the 
fupemumerary  members  juft  mentioned,  but  all  the 
labouring  poor  muft  wait  longer  before  they  could 
jmarry,  than  they  do  at  prefent. 

The  following  propofition  may  be  faid  to  be 
capable  of  mathematical  demonftration.  In  a  coun- 
try whofe  refources  will  not  permanently  admit  of 
an  increafe  of  population  more  rapid  than  the  ex- 
^fting  rate,  no  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
people  which  would  tend  to  diminilh  mortality 
coxAd  pqffibly  take  place  without  being  accompanied 
by  a  fmaller  proportion  of  births,  fuppoling  of 
courfeno  particular  increafe  of  emigration*.     To 

a  perfon 

•  With  regard  to  the  refource  of  emigration,.  I  refer  the  reader 
to  the  4th  chapter^  Book  iii.  of  the  l^ffzY>    Nothing  is  more  eafy 

than 
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a  perfon  whohas  coniidered  the  fubjefl,  there  is  no 
propoiition  in  Euclid  which  brings  home  to  the 
mind  a  ftronger  convi<£tion  than  this,  and  there  is 
no  truth  fo  invariably  con^med  by  all  the  r^i!ers 
of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  that  have  ever  been 
colle<9;ed.  In  this  country  it  has  appeared  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  returns  of  the  population  adt,  the  pro- 
portion of  births  to  deaths  is  about  4  to  3.  This  pro- 
portion with  a  mortality  of  1  in  40  %  would  double 
the  population  in  83  years  and  a  half;  and  as  we 
cannot  fuppofe  that  the  country  could  admit  of  more 
than  a  quadrupled  population  in  the  next  hundred 
and  fixty-fix  years,  we  may  fafely  fay  that  its  re- 
fources  will  not  allow  of  a  permanent  rate  of  in-^ 
creafe  greater  than  that  which  is  taking  place  at 
prcfent.  But  if  this  be  granted,  it  follows  as  a  di- 
redt  conclufion,  that  if  Mr.  Young*s  plan,  or  any 

than  to  fay,  that  three  fourths  of  the  habitable  globe  are  yet  un- 
peopled, but  it  is  by  no  means  fo  eafy  to  fill  thefe  parts  with 
flouriihing  colonies.  The  peculiar  circnmftanoes  which  have 
caufed  the  fpirit  of  emigration  in  the  Highlands,  fo  clearly  ex- 
plained in  the  able  work  of  Lord  Selkirk  before  referred  to,  are 
not  of  conftant  recurrence  j  nor  is  it  by  any  means  to  be  wiihed 
that  they  (hould  be  fo.  And  yet  without  fome  fuch  circumdances^ 
people  are  by  no  means  very  ready  to  leave  their  native  foil> 
and  will  bear  muchdiftrefs  at  home,  rather  than  venture  on  thefe 
diilant  regions.  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  both  the  duty  and 
interefi  of  governments  to  facilitate  emigration,  but  it  would  furely 
be  unjuii  to  oblige  people  to  leave  their  country  aqd  kindred 
agaioft  their  inclinations. 

'^  Table  iii.  p.  238,  4to,  edit,  and  Table  ii,  p,3q,  vol.ii.SvQ«^ 
edit, 
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other^  really  fuccecded  in  bettering  the  condition 
of  the  poor,  and  enabling  them  to  rear  more  of 
their  children,  the  vacancies  in  cottages  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  expectants  would  happen 
flower  than  at  prefent,  and  the  age  of  marriage 
muft  inevitably  be  later.  Thofe,  therefore,  who 
propofe  plans  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the 
poor,  and  yet  at  the  fame  time  reprobate  later  or 
fewer  marriages,  are  guilty  of  the  moft  puerile  in- 
confiftency ;  and  I  cannot  but  be  perfedlly  aftoniih- 
cd  that  Mr.  Young,  wljo  once  underilood  the  fub- 
}c6kj  Ihould  have  indulged  himfelf  in  fuch  a  poor 
declamation  about  pafiions,  profligacy,  burning, 
and  ravens.  It  is  in  fa6t  a  Ally,  not  to  fay  impious, 
declamation  againft  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  dif- 
penfations  of  Providence. 

With  regard  to  the  expreflion  of  later  marriages, 
it  fliould  always  be  recoUedled  that  it  refers  to  no 
particular  age,  but  is  entirely  comparative.  The. 
rnarriages  in  England  are  later  than  in  France,  the 
natural  cdnfequence  of  that  prudence  and  refpec- 
tability  generated  by  a  better  government ;  and  can 
we  doubt  that  good  has  been  the  refult  ?  The  mar- 
riages in  this  country  now  are  later  than  they  were 
before  the  revolution,  and  I  feel  firmly  perfuaded 
that  the  increafed  healthinefs  6bfervcd  of  late  years 
could  not  poffibly  have  taken  place  without  this 
accompanying  circumftance.  Two  or  three  years 
in  the  average  age  of  marriage,  by  lengthening  each 
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generation  5  aiwi  tending,  in  a  fmall  degree,  both  to 
diminifh  the  prolificknefs  of  marriages,  and  the 
number  of  born  living  to  be  nnarried,  may  make  a 
confiderabie  ^iSet^cncc  in  the  rate  of  increafe, .  and 
be  adequate  to  allow  for  a  confiderably  diminiflied 
mortality.  But  I  would  on  no  accouat  talk  of  any 
limits  whatever.  The  only  plain  and  intelligible 
meafure  with  regard  to  marriage  is  the  having  a 
fair  profpedl  of  being  able  to  maintain  a  family. 
If  the  poflelfion  of  one  of  Mr.  Young's  cottages 
would  give  the  labourer  this  profpeft,  he  would  be 
quite  right  to  marry;  but  if  it  did  not,  or  if  be 
could  only  obtain  a  rented  houfe  without  land,  and 
the  wages  of  labour  were  only  fufficient  to  main- 
tain two  children,  does  Mr.  Young,  who  cuts  him 
off  from  the  influence  of  the  poor  laws,  prefume  to 
fay  that  he  would  flill  be  right  in  marrying*  ? 

Mr.  Young  has  aflerted  that  I  have  made  perfect 
chaftity  in  the  fingle  ftate  abfolutely  neceflary  to  the 
fuccefs  of  my  plan  ;  but  this  furely  is  a  miircpre- 
fentation.  Perfe<Sl  virtue  is  indeed  abfolut(J]y  ne« 
ceffary  to  enable  man  to  avoid  all  the  moral  and 
phylical  evils  which  depend  upon  his  own  con- 
duct: ;  but  who  ever  expe<fted  perfedl  virtue  upon 
earth  ?  I  have  faid  what  I  conceive. to  be  ftridtly 

*  The  loweft  profpedfc  with  which  a  man  can  be  juftified  in 
marrying  feems  to  be,  the  power,  when  in  health,  of  earning 
fuch  wages,  as  at  the  average  price  of  corn  will  maintain  the 
average  number  of  l^vin^  childrep  to  a  marriage. 

true. 
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trae,  that  it  is  our  duty  to  defer  marrii^  till  we 
can  feed  our  children,  and  that  it  is  alfo  our  duty 
not  to  indulge  ourfelves  in  vicious  gratifications ; 
but  I  have  never  faid  that  I  cxpeAed  either,  much 
lefs  both  of  thefe  duties  to  be  completely  fulfilled* 
In  this^  and  a  number  of  other  cafes,  it  may  happen, 
that  the  violation  of  one  of  two  duties  will  enable 
a  roan  to  perform  the  other  with  greater  facility ; 
but  if  they  be  really  both  duties,  and  both  pra6li- 
cable,  no  power  on  earth  can  abrfblve  a  man  from 
the  guilt  of  violating  either.  This  can  only  de  done 
by  that  God  who  can  weigh  the  crime  againft  the 
temptation,  and  will  temper  juitice  with  mercy* 
The  moralift  is  fiill  bound  »to  inculcate  the  prac- 
tice of  both  duties,  and  each  individual  muft  be 
left  to  aft  under  the  temptations  to  which  he  is 
cxpofed  as  his  confcience  Ihall  di6hite.  Whatever 
I  may  have  faid  in  drawing  a  pifture  profejfedly 
vifionary,  for  the  fake  of  illuftration,  in  the  prac- 
tical application  of  my  princ?ples  I  have  taken  man 
as  he  is,  with  all  his  iraperfe6lions  on  his  head. 
And  thus  viewing  him,  and  knowing  that  fome 
checks  to  population  muft  exift,  I  have  not  the 
flighteft  hefitation  in  faying,  that  the  prudential 
check  Xo  marriage  is  better  than  premature  mor- 
tality. And  in  this  decilion  I  feel  myfelf  completely 
juftified  by  experience. 

In  every  inftance  that  can  be  traced  in  which  an 
improved  government  has  given  to  its  fubjefts  a 

greater 
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greater  degree  of  forefight,  induftry,  and  perfonal 
dignity,  thefe  efFedls,  under  fimilar  circumftances  of 
increafe,  have  invariably,  be^en  accompanied  by  a 
diminilhed  proportion  of  marriages.  This  \s  a 
proof  that  an  increafe  of  moral  worth  in  the  gene- 
ral chara6Ver  is  not  at  leaft  incompatible  with  an  in- 
creafe of  temptations  with  refpeA  to  one  particular 
vice;  and  the  inftances  of  Norway,  Switzerland, 
England,  and  Scotland,  adduced  in  the  laft  chapter 
of  this  Effay,  Ihow,"  that  in  comparing  different 
countries  together,  a  fmaller  proportion  of  mar- 
riages and  births  does  not  neceflarily  imply  the 
greater  prevalence  even  of  this  particular  vice.  This 
is  furely  quite  enough  for  the  legiflator.  He  can- 
not eftimate  with  tolerable  accuracy  the  degree  in 
which  chaftity  in  the  fingle  flate  prevails.  His  ge- 
neral conclufiuns'muft  be  founded  on  general  re* 
fults,  and  thefe  are  clearly  in  his  favour. 

To  much  of  Mr.  Young's  plan,  ^s  he  has  at  pre- 
fent  explained  it,  I  Ihould  by  no  means  object. 
The  peculiar  evil  which  I  apprehended  from  it,  that 
of  taking  the  poor  from  the  confumption  of  wheat, 
and  feeding  them  on  milk  and  potatoes  might  cer- 
tain]y  be  avoided  by  a  limitation  of  the  number  of 
cottages;  and  I  entirely  agree  with  him  in  thinking, 
that  we  Ihould  not  be  deterred  from  making  500,000 
families  more  comfortable,  becaufe  we  cannot  extend 
the  fame  relief  to  all  the  reft.  I  have  indeed  my* 
felf  ventured  to  yecominend  a  general  improvement 

of 
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ofcotfagesy  and  even  the  cow  fyftem  cm  a  limitBd 
fcale ;  and  perhaps  with  proper  precautions  a  cer- 
tain pcntion  of  land  might  be  ^ven  to  a  confidcr* 
able  body  of  the  labouring  clafles. 

If  the  law  which  entitles  the  poor  to  fupport 
were  to  be  repealed^  any  plan,  which  would  tend  to 
render  fuch  repeal  more  palatable  on  its  firft  pro- 
mulgation,  I  fhould  mofl:  highly  approve ;  and  in 
this  view,  feme  kind  of  compadl  with  the  poor 
might  be  very  defirable.  A  plan  of  letting  land 
to  labourers  under  certain  conditions  has  lately 
been  tried  in  the  pariih  of  Long  Newnton  in  Glou« 
ccflerlhire,  and  the  refult  with  a  general  propofal 
founded  on  it,  has  been  fubmitted  to  the  public  by 
Mn  Eftcourt.  The  prefent  fuccefs  has  been  very 
flriking ;  but  in  this,  and  every  other  cafe  of  the 
kind,  we  Ihould  always  bear  in  •mind  that  no  ex- 
periment refpecling  a  provifion  for  the  poor  can 
be  faid  to  be  complete  till  fucceeding  generations 
havearifen%  I  doubt  if  there  ever  has  been  an 
inftance  of  any  thing  like  a  liberal  inftitution  for 

a  In  any  plan,  particularly,  of  a  diftribution  of  land,  as 
a  compenration  for  the  relief  giveo  by  the  poor  laws,  the  fuc- 
ceeding generations  would  form  the  grand  difficulty.  All  others 
would  be  perfedly  trivial  in  coroparifon.  For  a  time  every 
thing  might  go  on  very  fmoothly,  and  the  rates  be  much  dimi- 
niflied  ;  but  afterwards,  they  would  either  increafe  again  as  ra- 
pidly as  before,  or  the  fcheme  would  be  espofed  to  all  the  fame 
o  )jedion8  which  have  been  made  to  mioe,  without  the  lame 
julUce  and  confifteucy  to  palliate  them.. 

thc^ 
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the  poor  which  did  not  fucceed  on  its  firft  efta- 
bliftiment,  however  it  might  have  failed  afterwards. 
But  this  confideration  Ihould  by  no  means  deter  us 
from  making  fuch  experiments,  when  prefent  good 
is  to  be  obtained  by  them,  and  a  future  overbalance 
of  evil  not  juftly  to  be  apprehended.  It  Ihould 
only  make  us  lefs  rafh  in  drawing  our  inferences. 

With  regard  to  the  general  qiieftion  of  the  ad- 
vantages to  the  lower  clafles  of  poflefEng  land, 
it  Ihould  be  recolleded  that  fuch  pofleffions 
are  by  no  means  a  novelty.  Formerly  this 
fyftem  prevailed  in  almoft  every,  country  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  and  prevails  at  prefent 
in  many  countries  where  the  peafants  are  far  from 
being  remarkable  for  their  comforts,  but  are,  on 
the  contrary,  very  poor,  and  particularly  fubje6l  to 
fcarcities.  With  refpeft  to  this  latter  evil,  indeed, 
it  is  quite  obvious,  that  a  peafantry  which  depends 
principally  on  its  pofleffions  in  land,  muft  be  more 
expofed  to  it,  than  one  which  depends  on  the  ge- 
neral wages  of  labour.  When  a  year  of  deficient 
crops  occurs  in  a  country  of  any  extent -and  diver-^ 
fity  of  foil,  it  is  always  partial^  and  fome  diftri<ftd 
are  more  afFedled  than  others.  But  when  a  bad 
crop  of  grafs,  corn,  or  potatoes,  or  a  mortality 
among  cattle,  falls  on  a  poor  man  whofe  principal 
dependance  is  oa  two  or  three  acres  of  land,  he  is 
in  the  moil  deplorable  and  helplefs  fituation*  H^ 
is  comparatively  without  money  ta  purchafe  fup«- 
3  plies. 
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plies,  and  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  compared  witb 
the  man  who  depends  on  the  wages  of  labour,  and 
who  will  of  courfe  be  able  to  purchafe  that  portion 
of  the  general  crop,  whatever  it  may  be,  to  which 
his  relative  iituation  in  the  fociety  entitles  him. 
In  Sweden  where  the  farmers  laboupers  are  paid 
principally  in  land,  and  often  keep  two  or  three 
cows,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  peafants  of  one 
diftridl  to  be  almofl  fiarving,  while  their  neighbours 
at  a  little  diftance  are  living  in  comparative  plenty. 
It  will  be  found  indeed  generally,  that,  in  almoft 
all  the  countries  which  are  ^particularly  fubjedl 
to  fcarcities  and  famines,  either  the  farms  are  very 
fmall,  or  the  labourers  are  paid  principally  in  land. 
.China,  Indodan,  and  the  former  Hate  of  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland  fumifli  fome  proofs  among  many 
others  of  the  truth  of  this  obfervation  ;  and  in  re- 
ference to  the  fmall  properties  of  France,  Mr.  Young 
himfelf  in  his  tour  particularly  notices  the  diftrefs 
arifing  from  the  leaft  failure  of  the  crops ;  and  ob- 
ferves  that  fuch  a  deficiency  as  in  England  paffes 
almoft  without  notice,  in  France  is  attended  with 
dreadful  calamitie8\ 

Should  imy  plan  therefore  of  ailifiing  the  poor 
by  land  be  adopted  in  this  country,  it  would  be 
abfolutely  eflential  to  its  ultimate  fuccefs  to  prevent 

•  Travels  in  Trance,  vol.  i.  c.  xii.  p. 409;  That  country  will 
probably  be  the  leafl  liable  to  fcarcities,  in  which  agriculture  if 
carried  on  as  thf  w»&  floniiOiing  manufacture  of  the  flate. 

them 
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them  from  making  it  their  principal  dependancc 
And  this  might  probably  be  done  by  attending 
ftridlly  to  the  two  following  rules.  Not  to  let  the 
divifions  of  land  be  fo  great  as  to  interrupt  the 
cottager  eflentially  in  his  ufual  labours  ;  and  always 
to  flop  in  the  further  diftribution  of  land  and  cot- 
tages, when  the  price  of  labour,  independent  of  any 
aififtance  from  land,  would  not  at  the  average  price 
of  com  maintain  three,  or  at  leaft  two  children. 
Could  the  matter  be  fo  ordered,  that  the  labourer 
in  working  for  others  Ihould  ftill  continue  to  earn 
the  lame  real  command  over  the  neceffaries  of  life 
that  he  did  before,  a  very  great  acceffion  of  com- 
fort and  happinefs  might  accrue  to  the  poor  from 
the  poffeffion  of  land,  without  any  evil  that  I  can  fore- 
fee  at  prefent.  But  if  thefe  points  were  not  attended 
to,  I  Ihould  certainly  fear  an  approximation  to  the 
ftate  of  the  poor  in  France,  Sweden,  and  Ireland, 
nor  do  I  think  that  any  of  the  partial  experiments 
that  have  yet  taken  place  afford  the  flighteft  pre- 
fumption  to  the  contrary.  The  refult  of  thefe  ex- 
periments is  indeed  exactly  fuch  as  one  Ihould  h^vc 
expedled.  Who  could  ever  have  doubted  that  if 
without  lowering  the  price  of  labour,  or  taking  the 
labourer  off  from  his  ufual  occupations,  you  could 
give  him  the  produce  of  one  or  two  acres  of  land 
and  the  benefit  of  a  cow,  you  would  decidedly  raifc 
his  condition  ?  But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  he 
would  retain  this  advantage  if  the  fyftem  were  fa 

extended 
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extended  as  to  make  the  land  his  principal  depen- 
dance,  to  lower  the  price  of  labour,  and  in  the 
language  of  Mr.  Young,  to  take  the  poor  from  the 
confuraption  of  wheat,  and  feed  them  on  milk  and 
potatoes.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  fo  marvellous 
as  it  does  to  Mr.  Young,  that  the  veiy  fame  fyftem 
which  in  Lincolnfhire  and  Rutlandfliire  may  pro- 
duce now  the  moft  comfortable  peafantry  in  the 
Britifh  dominions,  Ihould  in  the  end,  if  extended 
without  proper  precautions,  affimilate  the  condi- 
tion of  the  labourers  of  this  country  to  that  of  the 
lower  clafles  of  the  Irifli. 

It  is  generally  dangerous  and  impoliiic  in  a  go- 
vernment to  take  upon  itfelf  to  regulate  the  fupply 
of  any  commodity  in  requeft,  and  probably  the 
fupply  of  labourers  form  no  exception  to  the  gene- 
ral rule.  I  would  on  no  account  therefore  pro- 
pofe  a  pofitive  law  to  regulate  their  increafc,  but 
as  any  affiftance  which  the  fociety  might  give  them 
cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  unlimited,  the 
line  may  fairly  be  drawn  where  we  pleafe ;  and  with 
regard  to  the  increafe  from  this  point,  every  thing 
would  be  left  as  before  to  individual  exertion  and 
individual  fpeculation. 

If  any  plan  of  this  kind  were  adopted  by  the 
government,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  might 
be  made  the  means  of  giving  the  beft  kind  of  en- 
couragement and  reward,  to  thofe  who  are  em- 
ployed in  our  defence.     If  the  period  of  enlifting 

were 


^ir6  bhly  foi*  a  limited  tiirie,  and  at  the  expiratidrt 
bf  that  timci  every  person  who  had  conducted  hira-i" 
ftlf  well  was  entided  to  a  houfe  and  a  fmall  por-> 
lion  of  land,  if  a  country  labourci*^  and  to  a  tene*^ 
inent  in  a  town  and  a  fmall  penfion^  if  an  artificer^ 
$dl  inalienable,  a  very  ftrong  motive  would  be  held 
out  to  ydung  men,  not  only  to  enter  into  the  fer«  > 
Vice  tiif  their  country,  but^  to  behavfc  well  in  that 
fervice ;  and  in  a  fliort  time  there  would  be  fuch  a. 
martial  population  at  home,  as  the  unfprtunate  ftate 
of  Europe  feems  in  amoft  peculiar  manner  to  re- 
quire* As  it  is  only  limited  afliftance  that  the  fo- 
ciety  can  poflibly  give^  it  feems  in  every  refpeft  fair 
and  proper,  that  in  regulating  this  limit  fome  im-^ 
portant  end  Ihould  be  attained. 

If  the  poor  laws  be  allowed  to  remain  exa Aly  iil 
their  prefent  ftate,  we  ought  at  leafl:  to  be  aware,  td 
what  caufe  it  is  Owing  that  their  effedts  have  not 
been  more  pernicious  than  they  are  obferved  to  bej 
that  we  may  not  complain  bf,  or  alter  thofe  parts^ 
without  which  we  Ihould  really  not  have  the  power 
of  cdntinuing  them.  The  law  which  obliges  each 
parifh  to  maintain  its  own  poor  is  open  to  many 
objedlions.  It  keeps  the  overfeers  and  ehurch-* 
wardens  continually  on  the  vVatch  to  prevent  tieW 
comei^s,  and  conftantly  in  a  ftate  of  difputc  with 
other  pariihes.  It  thus  prevents  th^  free  circulation 
of  labour  from  place  to  place,  and  rendei^  its  price 
tcry  unequal  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.    It 
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diipofes  ail  landlords  ratW  t<^  pidl  dcnrft  ihfm  t^ 
build  rottages  on  tfaeic  ^ates }  «n4  tbi$  £baidit]r  <tf . 
babitationa  in  tbe  coootryt  b^  driving  9K)iq  ta  tbti 
towns  than  would  othein^vife  bayegone^  giv^a  a  r^* 
lative  daicourageaient  toagricultuoTe  and:  a  relajtiv«. 
encouragement  to  naonufaiSluref «  Tbeft^  ti^  mvA  Iw 
allpwedy  are  no  inoonfideraUe  evib;  but  iC  thft 
cauie  which  occafLons  them,  were  itmovedj  eviU  o£ 
Haucb  greater  magniCude  would  £3Uow«  I  agiDQft 
with  Mr.  Young  in  thinking  that  there  is  fcareeljh 
a  parifh  in  the  kingdofn^  where,  if  more  cottagQ% 
were  built,  and  let  at  any  tolerably  moderate  xsnta^ 
they  would  not  be  immediately  filled  with,  nt^t 
couples.  I  even  agree  with  ham  in  thinking  that 
in  fome  places  this  want  of  habitations,  operatsa  toO> 
jdrongly  in  preventing  marriage.  But  I  have  not 
the  leaft  doubt'that,  con&lered  generally,  its  operari 
tion  in  the  prefent  flate  of  things  is  moii  beneficial  ^ 
and  that  it  is  almofi  exclufively  owing  to  this  eaiufcv 
that  we  have  been  able  fo.long  to  continue  tbepooc 
laws.  If  any  man  could  build  a  hovel  by  the 
n>ad  fide^  or  on  the  neighbouring  .wafie,  without 
naoleftation,  and  yet  were  fecure  that  he  and  hit 
family  would  always  be  fupplied^^with  work  aiid 
food  by  the  pariili^  if  they.  were,  not  readily  to  b* 
obtained  elfewhere,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  would 
be  long  before  the  phyfical  impofiibility  of  e^ecut«i 
ing  the  letter  of  the  poor  laws  wquM  appear,  ft 
ia  of  importance  therefore,  to  be  aware^  thajt  it  is  not 
7  bcscanf? 


becftufe  this  or  any  other  fociety  has  really  Ihe  power 
©f  employing  and  fupportirig  all  that  might  be' 
febm,  that  we  have  bfeen  able  to  continue  the  pre-ii 
font  fyfteni ;  but  bccaufc  by  the  ihdireft  operation' 
of  this  fyftem,  not  adverted  to  at  the  tinie  of  its 
eliablifhment,  and  frequently  reprobated  fince,  the 
nilmber  of  births  is  always  very  greatly  limited,  and 
thus  reduced  within  the  pale  of  poffible  fupport. 

The  obvious  tendency  of  the  poor  laws  is  cer- 
tainly to  encourage  marriage,  but  a  clofcr  attention- 
tb  all  their  indirect  as  well  as  direft  effects,  may 
make  it  a  matter  of  doubt  how  far  they  really  .do 
this.  They  clearly  tend^  in  their  general  operation^ 
to .  difcouiage  fobriety  and  economy,  to  encourage 
idlenefs  and  the  defertion  of  children,  and  to  put 
virtue  and  vice  more  on  a  level  than  they  otherwifc 
would  be;  but  I  will  not  pr^fume  to  fay  pofitivcly 
that  they  tend  to  encourage  population.  It  is  certain 
that  the  proportion  of  births  in  this  country  com- 
pared with  others  in  iimilar  circumftances  is  very 
finall ;  but  this  was  to  be  expeftcd  from  the  fuperi- 
ority  of  the  government,  the  more  refpedable  ftate 
of  the  people,  and  the  more  general  fpread  of  a  tafte 
ifor  clcanlinefs  and  conveniences.  And  it  will 
readily  occur  to  the  reader,  that  owing  to  thefe 
caufes,  combined  with  the  twofold  operation  of  the- 
poor  laws,  it  muft  be  extremely  difficult  to  afccr- 
tain,  with  any  cjegree  of  precifion,  whpt  has  been 
their  cficdl  on  population. 
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The  only  argument  of  a  gqieral  nature  againft 
the  Eilay  which  ilrikes  me  as  having  any  confider- 
able  force  is  the  following.  It  is  againft  the  appli- 
cation of  its  principles^  not  the  principles  tfaemfelves, 
and  has  not^  that  I  know  of^  been  yet  advanced  in  ita 
prefent  form.  It  may  be  faid  that  according  to  my 
own  reafonings  and  the  fadts  flated  in  my  work,  it 
appears  that  the  diminifhed  proportion  of  births^ 
which  I  confider  as  abfolutely  neceilary  to  the  per- 
manent improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  poor^ 
invariably  follows  an  improved  government,  and 
the  greater  degree  of  perfonal  refpe6tability  which 
-it  gives  to  the  lower  clafles  of  fociety.  Confe- 
quently  allowing  the  defirableneis  of  the  end,  it  is 
not  neceflary,  in  order  to  obtain  it,  to  rilk  the  pro- 
mulgation of  any  new  opinions,  which  itiay  alarm 
the  prejudices  of  the  poor,  and  the  efFeft  of  which 
we  cannot  with  certainty  forefce;  but  we  have 
only  to  proceed  in  improving  our  civil  polity,  con- 
ferring the  benefits  of  education  upon  all,  and  re* 
moving  every  obftacle  to  the  general  extenfion  of 
all  thofe  privileges  and  advantages  which  may  be 
enjoyed  in  common,  and  we  may  be  quite  fure  that 
the  effedl  which  I  look  forward  to,  and  which  can 
alone  render  thefe  advantages  permanent,  will 
follow. 

I  acknowledge  the  truth  and  force  of  this  argu* 
ment,  and  have  only  to  obferve  in  ^nfwer  to  it,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  we  ihould  not  pro- 
ceed 


cccd  with  more  celerity  and  certainty  towards  the 
end  in  view,  if  the  principal  caufes  which  tend  to 
promote  or  retard  it  were  generally  known.  In 
particular^  I  cannot  help  looking  forward  to  a  very 
decided  improvement  in  the  habits  and  temper  o^ 
the  lower  claifes^  when  their  real  fituatipn  has  been 
clearly  explained  to  them  ;  and  if  this  were  done  gra- 
dually and  cautioufly,  and  accompanied  with  proper 
moral  and  religious  infirudtions^  I  fhould  not  ex- 
pedl  any  danger  from  it.  I  am  always  unwilling  to 
believe  that  the  general  diffemination  of  trath  is 
prejudicial.  Gafes  of  the  kind  are  undoubtedly 
conceivable,  but  they  ihould  be  admitted  with  very 
great  caution.  If  the  general  prefumption  in  fa- 
vour of  the  advantage  of  truth  were  once  effentially 
Ihaken,  all  ardour  in  its  caufe  would  ihare  the 
fame  fate,  aiKl  the  interefts  qf  knowledge  and  vir- 
tue moil  decidedly  fuflFer.  It  is  befides  a  fpecies  of 
arrogance  not  lightly  to  be  encouraged,  for  any 
man  to  fuppofe  that  he  has  penetrated  further  into 
the  laws  of  nature  than  the  great  Author  of  them 
intended,  further  than  is  confiftent  with  the  good 
of  mankind. 

Under  thefe  impreffions  I  have  freely  given  my 
opinions  to  the  public.  In  the  truth  of  the  general 
principles  of  the  Effay,  I  conifefs  that  I  feel  fuch  a 
confidence  that,  till  fomething  has  been  advanced 
againft  them  very  different  indeed  from  any  t^ing 
Ihat  has  hitherto  appeared,  I  cannot  help  CQn:6der- 
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ing  them  as  iiicontrovcrtible.  With  regtrd  to  the 
application  of  thefe  principles  the  cafe  is  certainly 
different;  and  as  dangers  of  oppofite  kinds  are  t<\ 
he  guarded  againft,  the  fubjeA  will  of  courfc  admi^ 
of  much  latitude  of  opinion.  At  all  events,  how<; 
ever,  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  whatever  may  be  our 
determination  refpefling  the  advantages  or  difad- 
▼antages  of  endeavouring  to  circulate  the  truths  oil 
this  fubjcA  among  the  poor,  it  muft  be  highly  ad- 
vantageous that  they  fhould  be  known  to  all  thofe 
who  have  it  in  their  power  to  influence  the  laws 
and  inftitutions  of  fociety.  That  the  body  of  a^i 
army  fhould  not  in  all  cafes  know  the  particulani 
of  their  lituation  may  poflibly  be  defirable;  but 
that  the  leaders  fhould  be  in  the  fame  flate  of  ig- 
norance will  hardly,  I  think,  be  contended. 

If  it  be  reaUy  true,  that  without  a  diminiihed 
proportion  of  births*  we  cannot  attain  zxiy  penna^ 
nent  improvement  in  the  health  and  happinefs  of 
the  mafs  of  the  people,  and  fecurc  that  defcription  of 
population,  which,  by  containing  a  larger  fhare  of 
adults,  is  befl  calculated  to  create  frefh  refourccs, 
and  confequently  to  encourage  a  continued  increafe 
of  efBcient  population,  it  is  furely  of  the  higheil  im- 
portance that  this  fhould  be  known,  that  if  we  take 
no  fleps  dire<aiy  to  promote  this  efFeft,  we  fhould 

» It  fljould  always  be  rccollcaed  that  a  diminiflicd  frt^for- 
tim  of  biFibs  may  take  place  under  a  conftant  annual  increafc  of 
the  abfolutc  number.  ThU  is,  iofiwft,eiaaiy  what  h|»  h»pp«ied 
^s  England  and  Scotland  duxinf  th^  laft  forty  yean, 

not 


0Ot  Btlc9&3  under  the  influence  of  the  former  pre* 
jadiCes  on  ihk  fubjedt^  endes^vour  to  counteradl  it'* 

An4 

^  XTe  IhouM  be  awarfe,  that  2i  fcarcity  df  Ihtti  owing 
f^fcr  to  gV^t  loifcs,  6r  to  foibe  particular  atid  uiiufual  demand? 
Il  liftbte  to:  hap^  ih  ^ytry  totmtty^  and  in  no  tefpeft  tnvali* 
dates  thte  f  eA^ral  principle  that  has  been  ad¥am:ed.  Whatever 
may  be  the  tendency  to  increafe^  it  is  quite  clear  that  an  extraor* 
dinary  fupply  of  men  cannot  be  produced  either  in  fix  months^ 
ov  fit  years  5  but  etch  ^^ith  a  vieSV  to  a  irtof^  than  ufudl  fupply, 
tau&a  #h!tfa  ttod  t6  dimihifli  mortality  are  hot  only  more  cert^m 
%Ut  more  rapid  in  tbeit*  effects^  than  direct  encouragements  to 
xnarridge.  An  intrea(^  of  birthli  tnayi  and  often  doeft,  take  plac^» 
without  &e  ultimate  accompUfliment  of  evirotjed;  but,  fup* 
poUhg  the  births  to  remain  the  fame,  it  is  impoffible  for  a  di- 
tninifhed  morfalitj^  not  to  b6  accottopanied  by  dn  IncreHie  of  ef« 

We  art  rery  apt  to  be  deceired  on  this  fubjed  by  the  ahnoit 
cooftant  demand  for  labour  which  prevails  in  every  profperous 
country  I  but  we  iiould  confider  that, in  countries  which  caiv^ 
tut  juft  keep  up  tkeir  population,  as  the  price  of  labour  muft  be 
aufficicrit  tb  1-fear  d  family  of  a  cehaifa  nlamber,  a  fingle  tn«ln 
^ould  haire  «  fuperflnityj  add  labour  would  be  in  confhint  A^ 
mahd  at  the  price  of  the  fub^fience  of  an  individual.  It  cannot 
be  doubted  that  in  this  country  we  could  foon  etnploy  double  the 
number  of  labourers  if  w^  could  have  them  at  our  own  price  5  be* 
caui^  fupply  will  produce  demand  as  well  as  demand  fupply.  The 
pfefent  greslt  eitenfioi)  of  the  cotton  trade  did  not  originate  in  an 
iextraordinary  iucreafe  of  demand^  at  the  former  prices,  but  in  an 
increafed  fupply  at  a  much  cheaper  rate,  which  of  courfe  imme- 
diately produced  an  extended  demand.  As  we  cannot  however 
obtain  men  at  Sixpence  a  day  by  improvements  in  machinery,  we 
.muftfubmit  to  the  necelTary  conditions  of  their  rearing  ^  and 
^re  is  no  maa  who  has  the  lllghteft  feeling  for  the  hf^pinefs  of 
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Afid  if  it  be  thought  unadvifeable  k>  abolilh^ie 
poor  laws^  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  knowledge 
of  thofe  general  principles^  which  render  them  in- 
tei&cientin their  humane  intentions^  might  be  applied 
fo  far  to  modify  them  and  regulate  their  executioBy 
as  to  remove  many  of  the  evils  with  which  they  are 
accompanied,  and  make  them  lefs  objectionable. 

There  is  only  one  fiibjcd  more  which  I  ihall 
notice,  and  that  is  rather  a  matter  of  feeling  than 
of  argument*  Many  perfons,  wbofe  underftandingy 
are  not  of  that  defoription  that  they  can  r^;Qlate 
their  belief  or  difbelief  by  their  likes  or  diflikes, 
have  profefled  their  perfe6l  conviflion  of  the  truth 
of  the  general  principles  contained  in  the  Ejlay; 
but  at  the  fame  time  have  lamented  this  convidtiox^ 
as  throwing  a  darker  fhade  over  our  views  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  tending  particularly  to  narrow  our 
profpedls  of  future  improvecpent,  Jn  thefe  feelings 
I  cannpt  agree  with  them.  If,  from  g  Review  of 
the  pail,  I  could  not  only  l^elieye  that  a  funda^i^ 
mental  and  very  extraordinary  improveipeot  iq  hun 
man  fociety  was  poiHble,  but  feel  a  firm  confidence 
that  it  would  take  place,  I  fhould  vrndoubtedly  be 
grieved  to  find  that  I  had  pverlpoked  fome  paiife^ 

the  moft  numerous  clafs  of  fbciety,  or  hts  eren  juft  views  t>f  pc« 
licy  on  the  fubjcd,  who  wpnld  not  rather  choofe  that  the  requi* 
fite  population  fhould  be  obtained  by  fach  a  price  of  laboarj 
combined  with  fuch  habits^  as  would  occaflon  a  very  fmall  mor- 
tality^ than  from  a  great  proportion  of  birthsj^  of  ^hxcfa  comp^ra^^ 
^velj  few  would  resch  manhood. 
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the  operation  of  which  would  ^t  once  blaft  ray 
hopes.  But  if  the  contemplation  of  the  paft  hif* 
tory  of  mankiiid,  from  which  alone  we  cai^  jvidge  oC 
the  future,  renders  it  almofi:  irapoffible  to  fepl  f^ob 
^  confidence,  I  confefs  that  I  had  much  rather  be<r 
Jieve  that  Ipirje  real  ^nd  deeply-feated  dif||c\4^ 
cxifted,  the  conftant  iJrqggle  with  which  was  cal- 
culated to  roufethe  natural  inaiSlivity  of  man,  to 
call  forth  his  faci^ties,  and  invigorate  and  improve 
jus  mind ;  a  fpecies  of  difficulty  which  it  muA  be 
allowed  is  moft  epiinepfcly  and  peculiarly  fuited  to 
a  fiate  of  probation,  than  that  nearly  all  the  evils 
of  life  might  with  the  moft  perfect  facility  be  re* 
pioved,  but  for  thte^  perverfenefs  and  wickednefs  of 
fhpfe  who  in^uence  human  inftitutions\ 

A  perfon  who  held  this  latter  ppii^ioi*  muft 
pcceifarily  live  i;i  a  CQn0:ant  flate  of  irritation  ^nd 
difappointmenf*  The  ^dent  expedations  witl| 
ivhich  he  paight  begip  lifp  wpuld  fopn  receive  the 
moft  cruel  check.  The  regular  prpgrefs  of  fociety^ 
iinder  the  iQofl  favpurable  cirpumflances,  would  to 

«  The  mifeiy  spd  vice  arifipg  froxn  the  prejTure  of  the  popa* 
latioD  too  hard  againft  the  limits  of  ftibfiftence^  and  the  mifeiy 
and  vice  arifiog  from  promifcuous  intercoarfe>  may  be  confidered 
at  the  Scylla  and  Chaiyl^dis  of  homan  life.  That  it  ia  poffiUei 
for  each  individual  0  fteer  clear  of  both  thefe  rocks  is  certainly 
true,  i^nd  a  truth  which  I  have  endeavoured  firongly  to  maintain  | 
)>ut  that  thefe  rocks  do  not  form  a  difficulty  independent  of  hu*  . 
man  inAitutlons,  no  pedoa  with  any  knowledge  ^f  the  fubjeft 
aan  vepture  to  afiert 
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kirn  appear  flow  and  tin(atisfa<9My ;  but  inflMJ 
fvcn  of  this  regular  progrefe,  his  eye  would  be  mopd 
frequently  prefented  with  retrograde  movements, 
and  the  moft  dilheartening  reverfes.  The  changed 
to  which  he  had  looked  forward  with  delight^ 
would  be  found  big  with  new  and  unlooked-for  evilsj^ 
and  the  charaifteti  on  which  he  had  repofed  the 
moft  confidence,  would  be  Icen  frequently  deferting 
his  favourite  cai^fe,  either  from  the  leflbns  of  expc* 
fience  or  the  temptation  of  power,  In  this  ftate  of 
conftant  difappointmcnt,  he  would  be  but  too  apt 
to  attribute  every  thing  to  the  worft  motives ;  hft 
would  be  inclined  to  give  up  the  eaufe  of  improves 
ment  in  dcfpair ;  and  judging  of  the  whole  from  4 
part,  nothing  but  a  peculiar  gopdnefe  of  heart  and 
amiablcncfs  of  difpofition  could  preferve  him  from 
that  fickly  and  difgufting  mifanthropy  which  i* 
but  too  frequently  the  end  of  fuch  charadlers. 

On  the  contrary,  a  perfpn  who  held  the  othet 
opinion,  as  he  would  fet  out  with  more  moderate 
cxpeAations,  would  of  courfe  be  lefs  liable  to  difapw 
pointmcnt.  A  comparifon  of  the  beft  with  the 
worfl  flates  of  fociety,  and  the  obvious  inference  * 
from  analogy  that  the  befl  were  capable  of  further 
improvement,  would  conftantly  pr^feat  to  his  mind 
a  profpedlfufficiently  animating  to  warrant  his  moft 
perfevering  exertions.  But  aware  of  the  difficulties 
with  which  the  fubje^l  was  furrounded,  knowing 
bow  often  in  the  attempt  to  attain  9m  Qbje<^  fome 

other 


•pthcr  had  been  loft,  and  tBat  though  fdcicty  had 
made  rapid  advances  in  fome  dire^^ions^  it  had  beeii 
comparatively  ftationary  in  others,  he  would  be 
conftantly  prepared  for  failures.  Thefe  failures^ 
inftead  of  creating  defpair,  would  pnly  create  knowv 
ledge  ',  inftead  of  checking  his  ardourj  virquld  only 
give  it  a  wifer  and  more  fuccefsful  direAion  i  fulcl 
having  founded  his  opinion  of  mankind  on  broa4 
and  general  grounds,  the  difappointment  of  any 
particular  views  would  not  change  this  opinion ; 
but  even  in  declining  age  he  would  probably  be 
found  believing  as  firmly  in  the  reality  and  general 
prevalence  of  virtue,  as  in  the  exiftencc  and  frc-^ 
guency  of  vice  j  and  to  the  laft,  looking  forward 
with  a  juft  confidence  to  thpfe  improvements  in 
fociety,  which  the  hiftory  of  the  past,  in  fpitc  of  all 
the  reverfes  with  which  it  is  accompanied^  f^^m^ 
plearly  to  warrant. 

It  may  be  true  that  if  ignorapce  is  blifs,  't;s  folly 
to  be  wife  >  but  if  ignorance  be  not  blifs  as  in  the 
prefent  inftanpe ;  if  all  falfe  views  of  fociety  moft 
liot  only  impede  decidedly  the  progrefs  of  improve- 
ment, but  neceffarily  terminate  in  the  moft  bitter 
difappointments  to  the  individuals  who  form  them ; 
}  ihall  always  think  that  the  feehngs  and  profpedla 
afthofe  who  make  thejufteft  eftimates  of  our  future 
expeiStations,  are  the  moft  confolatory ;  and  that  the 
charadters  of  this  defpription  are  happief  them^ 
felves^  at  the  fame  time  that  they  are  beyond  com* 
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pariiba  more  likely  to  contribute  to  the  improve* 
ment  and  happineis  of  fociety\ 

*  While  the  lad  iheet  of  this  Appendix  was  printings  I  heard 
with  fome  furprife,  that  an  argument  had  been  drawn  from  the 
^Principle  of  Population  iu  favour  of  the  Have  trade.  As  the  juft 
conelnfion  from  that  principle  appears  to  me  to  be  exactlj  the 
coatrar^r,  I  cannot  help  fajing  a  few  words  oa  the  fobjeft. 

|f  the  only  argument  againft  the  Have  trade  had  been^  that 
from  the  mortality  it  occafioned^  it  was  likely  to  unpeople  A^ca, 
or  extinguiQi  tb<^  human  race,  fome  comfort  with  regard  to  thefe 
fears  might,  indeed,  be  drawn  from  the  Principle  of  Population ; 
bnt  as  the  neceiSty  of  the  abolition  has  ne^'er,  that  I  know  of^ 
be^n  urged  on  the  ground  of  thcfe  apprehei'fions,  a  reference  to 
die  laws  which  regulate  the  tncrt^fe  of  the  hum^  fpecies  was 
certainly  moft  unwife  in  the  friends  of  the  Have  trade.  * 

The  abolition  of  the  (lave  trade  is  defended  Drincipally  by  the, 
two  following  arguments : 

^d.  That  the  trade  to  the  coast  of  Africa  for  ilaves,  together 
with  their  fobfequent  treatment  in  the  >Ycft  Indies,  is  productive 
of  fo  much  human  mifery,  tl^at  its  continuance  is  difgraceful  Iq 
vs  as  men  and  as  phridiaos. 

2d.  That  the  culture  of  the  West-India  iflands  could  go  on 
with  equal  advantage,  and  much  greater  fecurity,  if  no  farther 
importation  of  Haves  were  to  take  place. 
.  With  regard  to  the  firft  argument,  it  appears,  in  th^  ESj^y  on 
the  Principle  of  Population,  that  fo  great  is  the  tendency  of  naan* 
kind  to  increafe,  that  nothing  but  fome  phydcal  or  moral  check 
eperating  in  an  cxcej/we  and  untifual  degree,  can  permanently 
keep  the  population  of  a  country  below  the  average  means  c^ 
fubii Hence.  In  the  Weft  lodia  iflands  a  conftant  recruit  of 
kibouring  negroes  is  neceiTary ;  and  confequently  the  immediate^ 
checks  to  population  mutt  operate  with  excrjfive  and  timifual 
force.    All  the  checks  to  po|»ulation  were  found  refolvabte  into 
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tooral  reftraint,  vice,  and  mifery.    In  9  date  of  flavcry  moral 

reftraint  cannot  have?  much  influence  5  nor  in  any  date  wiil  it  ever 

*  continue  permanently  to  diminiih  the  population.    The  whdtf 

cffe^k,  therefore,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  exceffhe  and  unufztaJsLQ* 

tion  of  vice  and  mifery }  and  a  reference  to  the  fadts  contained 

in  the  EiTay,  in<:ontroyertib]y  proves  that  the  condition  of  th« 

fiaves  in  the  Weft  Indies,  taken  altogether,  it  moft  wretched, 

and  that  the  reprefentatioiis  of  the  friends  of  the  abolition  caanot 

eafily  be  exaggerated. 

It  will  be  faid,  that  the  principal  reafon  why  the  (laves  in  the 

Weft  Indies  conftantly  diminifii,  is,  that  the  fexes  are  not  in 

cq#al  numbers,  a  conliderable  majority  of  males  being  always 

imported ;  but  this  rery  circumftance  decides  at  once  on  the 

cruelty  of  their  iitaation,  and  muft  DeceiTarily  be  one  powerful 

caufe  of  their  degraded  moral  condition. 

It  itsay  be  faid  alfo,  that  many  towns  do  not  keep  np  thdr 

numbers,  and  yet'the  fame  objedion  is  not  made  to  them  on  that 

^  account.     But  the  cafes  will  admit  of  no  comparifon.    If  for  the 

fake  of  better  fociety  or  higher  wages,  peo|de  are  willing  to  ex- 

pofe  themfelvcs  to  a  lefs  pure  air,  and  greater  temptations  to  vice, 

no  hardftiip  is  fuftered  that  can  reafonably  be  complained  of« 

The  foperior  mortality  of  towns  falls  princi][>ally  upon  cluldren, 

and  is  fcarcely  noticed  by  people  of  mature  age.    The  iexes  are 

in  equal  numbers,  and  every  man  after  a  few  years  of  induftry 

may  look  forward  to  the  happinefs  of  domeftic  life.    If  during 

the  time  that  he  is  thus  waiting,  he  acquires  various  habits  which 

indifpofe  him  to  marriage,  he  has  nobody  to  blame  except  him* 

felf.    But  with  the  negroes  the  cafe  is  totally  different.     The 

unequal  number  of  the  fexes  fhuts  out  at  once  the  majority  of 

them  from  all  chance  of  domeftic  happinefs.    They  have  no  hope 

of  this  kini  to  fweeten  their  toils,  and  animate  their  exei^ions  5 

but  are  neceflarily  condemned  either  to  unceafing  privation,  •r  td 

the  moft  vicious  excelTes  -,  and  thus  fhut  out  from  every  cheering 

profpeft,  we  cannot  be  furprifed  that  they  are  in  general  ready  to 

welcome  that  death  which  fo  many  meet  with  in  the  prime  of 

life.  . 

The   . 


l*be  fteond  argoment  is  no  left  poworfbUjr  (apported  bgr  ibtf 
Principle  of  Population  than  the  flrft.  It  ^ypoirs^  from  a  Yeiy 
f  eseral  furrey  of  different  coontries,  that  under  every  form  o( 
giovemnient>  howe?er  unjuft  and  tynuinical^  in  every  climate  of 
Ae  known  warld«  however  apparently  uhiivoonble  to  healthy 
k  hat  been  found  that  population,  with  the  fole  exception  above 
alluded  to^  hat  been  able  to  keep  itfelf  up  to  the  level  of  the  meana 
of  fab6ftence.  Confequently,  if  by  the  abelition  of  the  trade  ttf 
Africa,  the  ilaves  in  the  Wefl  Indies  were  plaeed  only  in  a  ^oiSrr^ 
«Mr  fituation,  if  their  civil  condition  and  moral  habits  urere  only 
made  to  m^roach  to  thofe  which  prevail  among  the  mafs  of  As 
human  race  in  the  word- governed  countries  of  the  worlds  iluia^^. 
oontrary  to  the  general  laws  of  nature  to  fuppofe^  that  they  would 
Hot  be  able  by  procreatien  fully  to  fupply  the  effe€dve  demand  ^ 
fxxt  labour;  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  a  population  fo 
nufed  woold  not  be  in  every  point  of  view  prefeitable  to  that 
which  exifls  at  prefent« 

It  is  perfe^y  dear,  therefore^  that  a  confiderati(»i  of  the  lawa 
which  govern  the  increafe  and  decreafe  of  the  human  fpecies^r 
tends  to  flrengthen>  in  the  mofl  powerfld  manner^  all  the  argu* 
ments  in  favour  of  the  abolition. 

With  re^gard  to  the  &ite  of  fodety  among  the  African  naii(Mk8» 
!t  will  readily  oceur  to  the  reader^  that  in  defcribing  it>  the  quef- 
tkxa  ef  the  Have  trade  was  foreign  to  my  purpofe  \  and  I  might 
naturally  fear  that  if  I  entered  upon  it  I  ihould  be  led  into  too 
long  >  digreffion«  But  certunly  all  thc4ads  which  I  have  men- 
lionedj  and  which  are  taken  principally  from  Parfc^  if  they  do  not 
ablblutely  frwt  that  the  wars  in  Africa  are  excited  and  aggra- 
Vated  by  the  traffic  on  the  coaft,  tend  powerfully  to  confirm  the 
fiifp^nm.  The  ftate  of  Africa^  as  I  have  defcribed  it,  is  exadly 
fttch  as  we  ihoold  exped  in  a  country,  where  the  capture  of  men 
vpaa  oonfidered  as  a  more  advantageous  employment  than  agri- 
Oftltureor  manufadures.  Of  the  iiate  of  thefe  nations  fome  huuf 
'  dred  years  ago  it  muftbe  confefled  that  we  have  little  knowledge 
that  we  can  depend  upon :  but  allowing  that  the  regular  pluff-' 
dering  excurfionsi  which  Park  defcribes,  are  of  the  moft  antieni: 
^  date/ 
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date ;  yet  it  is  impodible  to  fuppofe  that  an  j  cinmmdance  whiclit 
iike  the  European  traffic^  mufl  give  additional  value  to  the  plan* 
der  thus  acquired^  would  not  powerfully  aggravate  them,  and 
effedually  prevent  all  progrefs  towards  a  happier  order  of  thin^ 
As  long  as  the  nations  of  Europe  continue  barbarous  enough  tti 
purchafe  flaves  in  Africa^  we  naay  be  quite  fure  that  Africa 
will  coatinue  barbarous  enough  to  fupply  theni« 
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